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F undamentals of Life, 


Good Lumber 


and Good Citizenship 





F the process of elimination were applied to 
all of the accepted fundamentals of life, in 
an endeavor to ascertain the true founda- 
tion of good citizenship and right living, 
a dual pedestal would remain, one part rep- 
resenting religion and the other, the home. 

In the nature of man there is an inherent de- 
sire to do what is right by his fellowmen, and 
to live in a home he may call his own. 

The theological training of a lumberman is too 
limited to enable me to trace the religious ten- 
dencies of our age. As a layman, however, it is 
easy to see that the world is improving as the 
years come and go, and beyond doubt the time even- 
tually will come when there will be a universal 
recognition of the brotherhood of man. 

The home is quite another 
thing. Lumbermen are espe- 
cially at ease when writing or 
talking about this subject, be- 
cause they have a_two- fold 
connection with it. It is, first 
of all, their castle, cherished as 
the scene of fond childhood 
memories, and of their growth 
and declining years. Secondly, 
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A. J. Peavy, president Southern Pine Association, 
here sets forth some thoughts inspired by the 
article “Telling the Story of Lumber’ appearing 
on front page of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of 
July 30, which suggested that lumbermen should 
spread the appeal for home ownership, good 
citizenship and the things really worth while, with 
which the story of lumber is so closely interwoven 


traditions and associations usually attached to the home. 
\Vhat we need is more vine-covered cottages, with plenty 
of sunny places for the youngsters to grow and develop 
those sturdier qualities of body and mind which seem to 
come from contact with Mother Earth. 

The United States is the leading home-owning country 
of the world, and the typical American home is 
built of lumber. Wood lends itself better than 
any other home-building material to artistic ex- 
pression of design and beauty. There may also 
be something psychological about this preference 
for wood, for in tracing the history of mankind 
we find in the early ages a great reliance placed 
by man upon the trees of the forest for shelter. 
Through the ages this fondness for trees has 
been hereditary, reflecting itself in a universal 

preference for wood for the 
habitations of men. 

We are the leading home- 
owning country only because 
of the abundance and suitabil- 
ity of lumber as a structural 
and finishing material, and its 
cheapness. The division of 
building and housing of the 
United States Department of 
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they have contributed more 
than any other one group of 
society, ever since habitations 
were sought by man, to the 
creation of homes through the 
conversion of the forests held 
in trust by them for the service 
and benefit of mankind, into 
those livable, lovable quarters 
which serve as an outward ex- 
pression of family life. 

It is almost a truism to say 
that the home is the seat of the 
family, and the family is the 


unit upon which the State is built. 
civilization would be without a foundation. 








Fundamentals of life—good lumber—good 
citizenship. All of these are so closely related 
that any one is almost synonymous with the 
others. A fundamental of life leads us to the 
home, and the home to good lumber and good 
citizenship. The future of our civilization de- 
pends largely upon the ability of our people to 
provide homes for the families of today and 

for those of tomorrow 














Without the home, 
The Ameri- 


Commerce recently made com- 
putations which showed that 
the percentage of lumber-built 
homes in eleven different rep- 
resentative States ranged from 
59 to 97 percent of all dwell- 
ings in towns with a popula- 
tion of over 2,500. In the rural 
regions, including towns of 
less than 2,500: inhabitants, 
lumber-built dwellings consti- 
tute about 98 percent of the 
total volume of homes. 

It is not merely because 


lumber is relatively cheap and almost universally obtain- 
able that it is so freely used in America. 


It has certain 


can people have always been a nation of home owners, and 
this undoubtedly has contributed in large measure to the 
country’s progress. The drift of population from the rural 
districts to the cities, however, and the present tendency 
of our people to live in small skyscrapers, takes away the 


qualities which make it a most desirable material for the 
varying climatic conditions of this continent. It can be 
used in a greater variety of ways than any other material. 
An idea sometimes advanced is that the nation’s timber supply 
is running so low that it is poor national [Turn to page 46] 
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Timber Appraisal 
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They involve many factors peculiar 
to the industry. 

The judgment of experienced men 
with an intimate and specialized 
knowledge of timber and lumber 
operations is required. The determi- 
nation of values requires an exhaus- 
tive study and knowledge of the par- 
ticular conditions in each individual 
case. 

Lacey appraisals are the accepted 
standard and are used by most Bond- 
ing Houses and other financial insti- 
tutions. 
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WISCONSIN 
HARDWOODS 


HEMLOCK 


PINE / 

KorrectMake 

MAPLE AND BIRCH 
FLOORING 





WATCH OUR LISTS 


AND SAVE MONEY 


Many other buyers find it pays them to 
watch our lists and take advantage of them. 
What can we quote you on today? 

75,000 ft. 13/16x2%4” 


60,000 ft. 13/16x2'4” 
50,000 ft. 13/16x2'4,” 


Clear Birch Flooring. 
No. | Birch Flooring. 
Factory Birch Flooring. 
50,000 ft. 13/16x2%4” Factory Maple Flooring. 
25,000 ft. 13/16x24” Ne. | Maple Flooring. 
25,000 ft. 13/16xi/2” Clear Maple Flooring. 


100,000 ft. 4/4” No. | Com. & Btr. K. D. Birch. 
000 ft. ix5” & Wdr. 8 & Lgr. No. 2 A. D. Birch. 
000 ft. 4/4” No. 3 Com. Birch. 
,000 ft. 4/4” No. | Com. & Btr. Brows Ash. 
000 ft, 4/4” Ne. 3 & Btr. White Pine. 


4 cars 4” 7’ No. | W. C. Posts. 
3 cars 4” 8 No. | W. C. Posts. 
2 cars 4” 10’ No. | W. C. Posts. 


KNEELAND-McLURG 
LUMBER Co. 


SALES OFFICE: PHILLIPS, WISCONSIN 
Mills at Phillips, Wisconsin and Morse, Wisconsin. 
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For Quick Shipment check over 
the following items in 


MAPLE FLOORING 


17,000’ 3/8 xi.” MFMA First Grade Maple 2-5’ 
65,000’ 25/32x2'4” MFMA First & Sec. Grade Maple 9-22” 
STANDARD LENGTHS 


9,500’ 25/32x1/2” MFMA First Grade White Maple 
A Third Grade Maple 


22,000’ 25/32x1/2” MFM 
20,000’ 25/32x2” MFMA First Grade Maple 
20,000’ 25/32x2” MFMA Second Grade Maple 
20,000’ 25/32x2 MFMA Third Grade Maple 
20,000’ 25/32x2/4” MFMA First Grade Maple 
20,000’ 25/32x24” MFMA Second Grade Maple 
50,000’ 25/32x2'4” MFMA Third Grade Maple 
60,000’ 25/32x34” MFMA First Grade Maple 
15,000’ 25/32x3/4” MFMA Second Grade Maple 
15,000’ 25/32x34” MFMA Third Grade Maple 
20,000’ 33/32x2'4” MFMA First Grade Maple 
33/32x2/4” MEMA Second Grade Maple 
20,000’ 33/32x24” MFMA Third Grade Maple 
70,000’ 33/32x3%4” MFMA Third Grade Maple 
30,000’ 25/32x1/2” MFMA First Grade Beech 
35,000’ 25/32x2” MFMA First Grade Beech 
100,000’ 25/32x24” MFMA First Grade Beech 
15,000’ 3/8 xi¥2” MFMA First Grade Birch 
15,000’ 3/8 x2” MFMA Second Grade Birch 
35,000’ 25/32x1/%2” MFMA First Grade Birch 
60,000’ 25/32x244” MFMA First Grade Birch 
50.000’ 25/32x2/4” MFMA Sccond Grade Birch 


We also manufacture all grades Basswood, Hard Maple, 
Soft Maple,Rock Elm, Soft Elm, Beech and Birch lumber. 


Kneeland-Bigelow Co. 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 
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SNACK 


We Give You 
What You Order 


and better still, you can positively 
check every shipment because you re- 
ceive the invoice from the mill mak- 
ing shipment. This is only one im- 
portant factor of our special lumber 
sales service in 


Northern Hardwood 
and Hemlock Lumber 


Another point is a dependable source 
of supply. We have at our command the 
entire outputs of the Weidman Lumber 
Co., Trout Creek, Mich., and Bergland 
Lumber Co., Bergland, Mich. Write us 


now about your needs. 


Weidman -Vogelsang 
903 Grand Rapids Lumber Co. 


Savings Bank Bldg., 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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Plywood Offers Retail Sales Opportunities 


speaker made a brief reference to the possibilities of ply- 
wood as a retail lumber item. If it is to be admitted that 
lumber has been supplanted in some uses by other materials, there 
is the compensating fact that wood in special forms has been ex- 
tended in use, either supplanting other products or being utilized for 
novel purposes. The increase in the production and use of veneer 
and plywood during recent years has been stupendous, but this de- 
velopment has been brought to the attention of the retail branch 
of the lumber industry chiefly in manufactured products, particu- 
larly doors. 
It is hardly to be believed that the use of plywood is limited to 
manufacture, and that it has no practical utility in home building 


A" THE NATIONAL meeting of retailers held last week a 


and other forms of construction. Science and scientific research 
probably have been more effective in behalf of veneer and plywood 
than of almost any other wood product. As a result of this re- 
search these products have reached a perfection in manufacture and 
in adaptability rarely attained in relatively so short a time by any 
manufactured product. While veneer and plywood are not novelties 
in any sense, having been in use for decades or even centuries, yet 
they have become widely used and have been available at relatively 
low prices only in recent years. 

In times past, in both Europe and America, wood has been used 
for paneling of interiors of homes:as well as of churches and other 
public buildings. There appears to be no valid reason why plywood 
panels may not be used for finishing the interiors of homes, not 
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only of the more pretentious character but of the humbler sort. 
Veneer and plywood are available in a wide range of grades and 
prices. Veneer is used not only for the cheapest of fruit packages 
and shipping containers, but when of the finer figure of the more 
searce woods it becomes a part of the most elegant furniture pieces. 
Plywood panels in standard sizes are available and are largely used, 
but they appear not to have attracted the retail trade to the extent 
that they deserve because of the sales opportunities they open up. 

ood possesses all the beauty of wood with wood’s strength, 
insulating properties and adaptability to varied uses. It does not 
suppiant a forest product in any use, though it may be used with 
more beautiful effects and with as great economies for purposes now 
largely served by other materials. Certainly, this wood product 
used for panels in a library or living room for example, would add 
to the elegance of any home, and no doubt grades and sizes are now 
available or could be made so they would be suitable for other rooms 
in homes of all classes, from that of the family of small or limited 
means to that of the wealthy resident. Here appears to be an op- 
portunity that, as the speaker referred to intimated, remains open 
for intelligent development by retailers. 





Trail Blazers in Lumber Selling 


T IS TO BB supposed that most readers of a lumber journal 
J will understand what is meant by “blazing” a trail through 
the woods. But a new generation is coming on the stage of 
action, to whom many of the terms that originated in pioneering 
conditions convey little meaning. So, after all, it will do no harm 
to explain that in blazing a trail the woodsman chops or strips a 
bit of the bark from the trunk of an occasional tree along his 
route, so that those who are to follow can the more readily do so; 
or, to enable him to retrace his steps if need be. These white spots 
on the tree trunks are said to be “blazed.” 
It appears to one who has closely watched developments in the 
retail merchandising of lumber that there has been more blazing 
of new trails in that field in the last year or so than in any previous 


period of like duration. It seems as though more lumber merchants 
were “on their toes,” eager to learn about and to try new plans and 
methods, than ever before. The old complacent attitude of “if you 
want it come and get it” has well nigh disappeared, and dealers 
now are asking how they can effectively extend their selling efforts 
beyond the precincts of their own yards, out into the community 
where dormant desires for new homes, better homes, remodeled 
homes, farm buildings and repairs of many kinds await awaken- 
ing by active personal solicitation or other direct methods. 

One need only run over in his mind some of the many novel and 
effective methods of creating business and making sales that have 
been described in the columns of this journal for even so brief a 
period as the last two or three months to have strongly impressed 
upon him the fact that the trail blazers are busily at work. And 
what varied and interesting forms their activities take! 

An Iowa dealer loads six portable hog houses on six trucks, 
headed by a brass band in another truck, tours the neighboring 
towns, on a Saturday afternoon, gathers a crowd of farmers on 
Main Street, makes a selling talk about hogs and hog houses and 
tells his audience the price of his houses, which are built in his 
yard at odd times. Rather unconventional, but it works. By this 
and other aggressive methods this dealer sold last spring 450 far- 
rowing houses (each 6x16 feet) and 150 brooders. That’s mer- 
chandising lumber! 

Space is lacking to more than allude to the Texas dealer who 
hired a bright young girl to canvass selected neighborhoods and dis- 
cover prospects for building, reroofing and repair jobs. Or to the 
Michigan dealer who wanted a modern display and sales room, and 
having no other place for it, installed it in the front part of the 
shed driveway, where it is producing the best of results. Or to an- 
other dealer who got all the members of the woman’s club of his 
town to visit his yard, at different times, and sold them a lot of 
lacquer, paints, varnishes, built-in wood conveniences, etc. 

These examples are cited simply to emphasize the statement that 
the new day in which we are living calls for new methods, and in 


business as in trans-Atlantic aviation, the biggest rewards go to 
the pioneers. 





Diversification as a National Farm Policy 


ROSPERITY DOUBTLESS is the most potent of factors in 
“Dp producing happiness, and because this is true most persons 
are happy when they are prosperous. Though an occupa- 
tion may be in some of its aspects disagreeable or unpleasant, if it 
brings prosperity to those engaged in it they are not likely to seek 
a change; at any rate, they are not apt to desert it for one less pros- 
perous. If a considerable part of the rural population of the United 
States has become dissatisfied with farm life and farming the 
change of viewpoint may be accounted for largely by the fact that 
while commerce and industry have prospered, agriculture has not. 
Not only so, but while farmers still must work many hours every 
day of the week, persons engaged in trade and industry have found 
it practicable to reduce the length of their working day and even 
to shorten their week. Of course it is known that farmers as a rule 
no longer work “from sun to sun,” but the fact remains that they 
have not cut their day to the length of that of the factory and office. 
Whatever may have been the general rule or tendency in agricul- 
ture, there has been an inclination at least to adopt methods of farm- 
ing that would not only lessen the manual labor to be performed 
but would shorten the day’s work and permit the farmer to enjoy 
somewhat of the leisure that has come to office and factory work- 
ers evenings and at week ends. This has meant on the farm the 
use of larger farm implements for field operations, more machinery 
and greater power, as well as the substitution more largely of 
mechanical power for muscle. Whether scarcity of farm labor, lack 
of profit in farming or demand for greater leisure has contributed 
most to the present methods of farming, the fact remains that the 
change has come about to the advantage of all concerned. 

At the same time that the farmer has eased his labors and has 
been enabled to spend more time away from his farm, he has suffered 
from loss of profits. The most natural and logical proposal, there- 
fore, is that he shall spend more time on the farm and work. Such 
proposals commonly are made by persons who work seven or eight 
hours a day in cool and comfortable offices and whose week ends on 
Saturday at noon. They would propose that the farmer reverse 
the tendency prevailing in all other industries, and lengthen his 


days and weeks instead of shortening them. Frankly, such propos- 
als can hardly be expected to appeal to intelligent farmers either 
young or old. They feel and rightly feel that they also are entitled 
to some of the prosperity and some of the leisure that their fellows 
in other industries are enjoying and they are looking for methods 
of farming that return adequate compensation without drudgery. 

In their efforts to better their condition many farmers have oper- 
ated on the extensive rather than the intensive plan. They have 
grown more grain because the use of larger implements and greater 
power enabled them to do so without much addition to the farm 
personnel or to the manual labor involved. They have reduced the 
amount of farm stock because to do so enabled them to reduce the 
time occupied in “doing chores.” This left more time for field work 
or for leisure to be occupied in any agreeable manner. It simplified 
farming operations. But this method of farming has not proved 
profitable one year with another, and it will hardly be argued that 
it can long remain profitable to withdraw fertility from the soil 
year after year to be sold away. Either commercial fertilizers must 
replace the fertility sold off with the crops or some other method of 
farming ultimately must be adopted if farm production and there- 
fore farm prosperity are to be maintained. 

So far as at present is known, the alternative to grain farming 
is diversified farming, the raising of various cultivated crops and 
the breeding and feeding of farm animals. Not only does this 
method of farming permit a proper rotation of crops, but it permits 
the utilization of much roughage that has little value unless so used 
and it reduces to the minimum the amount of fertility sold away 
from the farm. The great objection to diversified farming is that 
it requires more manual labor and closer attention to farm work. 
In diversified farming the days are likely to be long and the week 
is sure to include all of the seven days. 

Many well meaning persons have argued that the farm is a fac- 
tory and that factory methods must be adopted on the farm. In the 
sense that the farmer converts soil fertility into a marketable com- 
modity he does perform a sort of manufacturing operation. But the 
farm differs from every other vocation in that it is a mode of living 
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as well as a means of obtaining a livelihood. Persons who enjoy 
factory work may work in almost any sort of factory; but only per- 
sons with a taste for.outdoor work and outdoor life, only those who 
find enjoyment in growing plants and who have an affection for do- 
mestic animals can hope to be happy on the farm. In fact, the 
farmer whose sole interest in farming is financial is missing a lot 
of joy that he might have without losing a dollar in profit. 

Happy is the man who finds pleasure in his work. The mere 
mechanical work of the farm is not of the sort that gives any more 
happiness than would be realized from similar mechanical work in 
a factory. But attention to the selection, cultivation and develop- 
ment of food plants ought to stir in the minds of intelligent farmers 
the liveliest interest and certainly should serve as means of estab- 
lishing contact with similar minds among educators, scientists and 
similar farmers everywhere. If this be true of the selection, culti- 
vation and development of plants, it is even more true of the selec- 
ing, breeding and growing of livestock. The farmer who has a 
taste for science in its practical applications has in his land, his 
crops and his livestock subjects for experiment that are inexhausti- 
ble in resources for entertainment, instruction and profit. 

For a generation or more thousands of young people each year 
have been instructed in high school and college in the science of 
agriculture. Thousands more have been, through membership in 
corn and calf clubs, instructed in the practical science of crop im- 
provement and stock raising. Many of these—it would be a happy 
state of affairs if it could be said that most of them—are still on 
the farms. Those now engaged in farming should be the nucleus 
and the foundation for the building up of an intelligent, prosper- 


During recent years most of the hardship and dissatisfaction has 
been among grain farmers. Indeed, most of the misfortune that 
has come upon these farmers has been due to overconfidence in land 
values inspired by war time prices of grain. Not only was the 
farmer induced by high grain prices to speculate in land but to 
speculate in crops and in livestock. He was tempted to change his 
methods of farming to conform to the prevailing market, with re- 
sults not always what he had hoped for. Farmers have not been 
alone in this sort of speculation. White collar folk often under- 
take such short cuts to fortune with results even more disastrous 
than have overtaken farmers who have tried to follow the crop- 
market. 

Diversified farming if it is to become general must attract and 
interest those engaged in it, not alone because it pays but because 
it pleases and satisfies their interest and ambition. They must find 
pleasure and satisfaction, not alone in the work of the farm, but in 
the activities of others engaged in similar work. Farmers already 
have their institutes and similar organizations for the interchange 
of information about their work. Farming is a vocation in which 
everybody is interested, whether engaged in it or not. There is no 
other vocation so nearly universal in its appeal, and if the farmer 
has felt isolated in the past it has been only because he has nar- 
rowed his interest to the raising of one or two grain crops. To en- 
gage in diversified farming is to enlarge his own interests and his 
horizon at the same time that it is to invite the interest, the sym- 
pathy and the help of citizens engaged in all other vocations. 

In an early issue the significance of diversified farming to the 
lumberman, to other business interests and to the community will 








ous and permanent agriculture. 


be discussed. 





Shipments and New Business Increase 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasuincTton, D. C., Sept. 1.—Substantial 
increases in shipments and new business, with 
production about the same, in the activities of 
the organized lumber industry for the week 
ended Aug. 27, when compared with the previ- 
ous week, are indicated by telegraphic reports 
received by the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association from 353 of the larger com- 
mercial softwood and 137 of the chief hard- 
wood lumber mills of the country. The dis- 
parity in the number of mills reporting, how- 
ever, makes it difficult to give accurate com- 
parisons. 

The 335 comparable reporting softwood mills 
showed a slight decrease in production, a nomi- 
nal increase in shipments and new business 
about the same, when compared with reports 
from 349 mills for the preceding week. In 
comparison with the same period a year ago, 
when, however, 25 more mills reported, pro- 
duction was about the same, with a slight de- 
crease in shipments and a marked decrease in 
new business. The 137 hardwood operations 
showed production about the same and slight 
decreases in shipments and new business this 
week, when compared with reports from 149 
mills for the previous week. In comparison 
with the same period a year ago, when reports 
were received from only 108 mills, there were 
considerable increases in production and new 
business, with shipments about the same. 

The unfilled orders of 229 southern pine and 
West Coast mills at the end of last week 
amounted to 615,537,210 feet, as against 629,- 
203,481 feet for 228 mills the previous week. 
The 108 identical southern pine mills in the 
group showed unfilled orders of 231,143,220 feet 
last week, as against 231,448,965 feet for the 
week before. For the 121 West Coast mills, 
the unfilled orders were 384,393,990 feet, as 
against 397,754,516 feet for 120 mills a week 
earlier. 

Altogether the 335 comparable reporting soft- 
wood mills had shipments 101 percent, and or- 
ders 96 percent of actual production. For the 
southern pine mills, these percentages were re- 
spectively 103 and 102; and for the West Coast 
mills, 106 and 98. Of the reporting mills, the 


314 with an established normal production for 
the week of 227,412,935 feet, gave actual pro- 
duction 103 percent, shipments 104 percent, and 
orders 100 percent thereof. 

The softwood figures for last week, the week 
before and the same week last year follow: 
Production—246,108,000 feet, against 252,406,000 
feet the week before, and 243,070,000 feet last 
year. Shipments—248,498,000 feet, against 
243,527,000 feet the week before, and 253,632,- 
000 feet last year. Orders—237,227,000 feet, 
against 238,905,000 feet the week before, and 
253,413,000 feet last year. 

The hardwood figures for last week, the week 
before and the same week last year follow: 
Production—21,498,000 feet, against 22,828,000 
feet the week before, and 16,269,000 feet last 
year. Shipments—18,999,000 feet, against 20,- 
526,000 feet the week before, and 19,269,000 
feet last year. Orders—22,938,000 feet, against 
24,108,000 feet the week before, and 18,616,000 
feet last year. 

The mills of the California White & Sugar 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association make weekly 
reports, but they have been found not truly 
comparable in respect to orders with those of 
other mills. Consequently, the former are not 
now represented in any of the foregoing figures 
nor in the regional tabulation below. Eighteen 
of these mills, representing 50 percent of the 
cut of the California pine region, gave their 
production for the week as 24,393,000 feet; 
shipments, 21,081,000 feet, and new business, 
21,728,000 feet. Last week’s report from 18 
mills, representing 57 percent of the cut, was: 
Production, 26,204,000 feet; shipments, 22,368,- 
000 feet, and new business, 22,947,000 feet. 


The West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
wires that new business for the 121 mills re- 
porting for the week ended Aug. 27 was 2 per- 
cent below production, and shipments were 6 
percent above production. Of all new business 
taken during the week, 51 percent was for fu- 
ture water delivery, amounting to 61,368,518 
feet, of which 44,205,444 feet was for domestic 
cargo delivery, and 17,163,074 feet export. New 
business by rail amounted to 53,364,604 feet, or 
45 percent of the week’s new business. Fifty- 
two percent of the week’s shipments moved by 
water, amounting to 66,644,066 feet, of which 


49,839,030 feet moved coastwise and inter- 
coastal, and 16,805,036 feet export. Rail ship- 
ments totaled 57,400,972 feet, or 44 percent of 
the week’s shipments, and local deliveries, 5,- 
260,379 feet. Unshipped domestic cargo orders 
totaled 123,073,561 feet; foreign, 135,054,744 
feet, and rail trade, 126,265,685 feet. 

With recent rains having practically elimi- 
nated the 1927 fire hazard, Douglas fir logging 
is beginning to get into active fall stride, with 
consequent increasing demand for experienced 
coast loggers, according to the 4L employment 
service. Experienced lumber workers in Pa- 
cific Northwest districts are well employed, 
with jobs about at par with takers. 

The Western Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, with three fewer mills reporting, shows a 
considerable decrease in production, a slight 
decrease in shipments and new business well in 
advance of that reported for the preceding week. 

The California Redwood Association, with 
one less mill reporting, shows production about 
the same, approximately a 50 percent increase 
in shipments, and a good gain in new business. 

The Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation reports some decrease in prdouction, a 
nominal increase in shipments and new busi- 
ness slightly below that reported for the week 
earlier. 

The Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association (in its softwood produc- 
tion), with three fewer mills reporting, shows 
some decrease in production, shipments about 
the same and a small decrease in new business. 

Reports from thirteen hardwood mills of 
the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association (three fewer mills than 
reported for the week before) show production 
and shipments about the same, while new busi- 
ness more than doubled. 

(The barometer of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation appears on page 48.—EpiTor.) 


[Special telegram to Amertcan LuMBERMAN] 
Norrotk, Va., Sept. 1—For the week ended 
Aug. 27, forty mills reporting to the North 
Carolina Pine Association, and having a nor- 
mal production of 10,380,000 feet, manufac- 
(Continued on page 65) 
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Market for White Cedar Side Lumber 

At my Wisconsin mill I accumulate quite a quan- 
tity of 4/4-inch 8-foot and shorter good quality white 
cedar lumber and I would like very much to locate 
a satisfactory market for it. I have a satisfactory 
market for my lower grades of cedar lumber, and do 
not put anything into the No. 1 grade except stock 
that contains at least 65 percent clear cutting. 

Do you happen to know any particular market for 
stock of this kind, and if not do you suppose you 
could run an item that would come to the attention 
of parties that might be interested?—Inguiry No. 
2,009. 

[This inquiry comes from a Wisconsin lum- 
berman who evidently specializes in the manu- 
facture of ties and the marketing of posts, poles 
and lumber. His name will be supplied on re- 
quest.—Ebrror. | 


Good Business in Tobacco Lath 


Referring to the inquiry published in the AMERICAN 
LuMBERMAN regarding tobacco lath, we would say that 
we are the largest wholesale lumber distributing com- 
pany with yards and factory serving the district of 
western Ontario where tobacco is grown. 

We would ask that you put us in touch with manu- 
facturers who are in a position to supply tobacco lath. 
We will pay cash for all our purchases and if we 
had a satisfactory connection could guarantee con- 
siderable business.—Inguiry No. 1,994 B. 

[The source and nature of the foregoing in- 
quiry are indicated plainly in the text. The 
inquiry referred to was originally published as 
No. 1,994, and came from a Mississippi lumber 
concern, Particulars regarding the sizes and 
gtades of tobacco lath were published in the 
AMERICAN LuMBERMAN of Aug. 20, 1927, page 
34, in connection with Inquiry No. 1,994 A. The 
above letter, as well as others received in con- 
nection with the inquiry, indicates that tobacco 
lath are an item that offers opportunities for 
profitable business. The name of the inquirer 
will be given on request.—Eprror. } 


Data on Granadillo Cross Ties 


I am looking for someone -who has had some ex- 
perience with granadillo cross ties in Central America, 
also where I could obtain a sample of this wood in 
this country. If you can aid me I shall appreciate 
it—Inguiry No. 2,010. 

{“Granadillo” and “granadilla” are terms 
that are applied to a number of species or va- 
rieties of wood in Central and South American 
countries. It is impracticable therefore to say 
which of these woods the inquirer is interested 
in. One species known in Columbia as grana- 
dillo is Dialium divaricatum, which is a large 
tree producing a dark reddish brown wood 
which is very strong and durable and is used 
for heavy construction on land and in the 
water. It makes excellent posts, props and 
piling. It is also suited for tool handles, imple- 
ments, spokes and railway ties. It is said to 
be too hard and to have not enough figure to 
make it suitable for furniture. 

A wood known in the New York market as 
brown ebony or coffee wood and in European 
markets as partridge wood is obtained from 
Venezuela and is the product of Caesalpinia 
granadillo. The timber from this tree is ex- 
ported in logs, mostly 10 feet long, from 12 
to 24 inches in diameter. The bark is thin, 
smooth and brittle, with a mottled greenish 
outer layer and reddish beneath. The dark 
brown or coffee colored heart is one of the 
principal woods used in the manufacture of 
umbrella handles. A wood almost identical 
with this and used for the same purpose is ob- 
tained in the State of Sinaloa, Mexico, and is 
shipped in small quantities regularly to San 
Francisco and occasionally to New York. It 
is known locally as “ebano,” on the San Fran- 
cisco market as mesquite, and in New York as 
brown ebony and coffee wood. Another species, 
Brya ebenus, evidently does not reach a size 
large enough for railroad ties. The term 
granadillo also is applied in Mexico and Hon- 


duras to the wood that commonly is marketed 


as cocobolo. Granadillo also is applied to 
Platymiscium podystachum a tree which occurs 
in the dry forest of northern Venezuela and 
Columbia and in the foothills of the Pacific 
Coast of Panama and Nicaragua. The wood is 
employed locally for furniture and cabinet 
work, but its principal use in the United States 
is for billiard cue butts and as a substitute 
for cocobolo in making tool handles. Some 
of the heavy timbers in the National Palace of 
Panama are of this wood and a recent renova- 
tion of this structure showed that it was in 
perfect condition. The name is applied also 
to several species of the genus Couroupita 
growing in several countries of Central and 
South America. 

All of the foregoing facts are taken from 
Samuel J. Record’s book, “Timbers of Tropical 
America,” an authoritative work supplied by 
the AMERICAN LuMBERMAN at the publisher’s 
price, $10, delivered.—Ebrtor. } 


Spiral Hickory Dowels Sought 

Can you put us in touch with reliable manufac- 
turers who can produce spiral cut hickory dowels?— 
Inquiry No. 2,008. 

[This inquiry comes from a large Michigan 
manufacturer of hardwood flooring and hard- 
wood lumber. In response the names of a 
number of concerns known to manufacture 


dowels have been given, but none of these are 
known to manufacture hickory spiral dowels. 
The name of the inquirer will be supplied on 
request.—Ebrror. } 


Royalty on Partnership Timber 

Five persons, including myself, own a tract of 
timber in Pennsylvania. I want to cut the chestnut 
that stands on this tract as it is all dead, due to the 
blight, but the wood is sound and most of the trees 
are small, say about 16 inches breast high, and will 
make from two to three logs to a tree. The logs 
would be about 14 feet to 16 feet long. 

What I should like to know is what royalty or how 
much a thousand should I pay for this; that is, pay 
at the end of each month so much a thousand for 
the lumber that has been cut to that date. I want 
to cut the timber and be fair to myself and also to 
the other owners, and I thought that you might put 
me in touch with someone that has cut timber this 
way or you might give me some help in arriving at 
an equitable arrangement. 

This does not mean that you are to tell me exactly 
what to pay but if you could give me some informa- 
tion that will help me to establish a price that is 
satisfactory to all of us, your help will be appreciated. 
—Inoguiry No. 2,007. 


{This inquiry come from an Ohio reader. 
No record is available covering a situation at 
all similar to the one described by this in- 
quirer. The inquiry is published with the hope 
that readers may give information that will be 
helpful to the inquirer, whose name will be 
supplied on request.—Epiror.] 
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During the two weeks 
ended Aug. 10, there was re- 
ceived at Tonawanda, N. Y., 
16,662,215 feet of lumber, 
9,100,000 shingles, 325,000 
lath and 46,000 cubic feet of 
oak timber. 

7 * 

Williamsport (Pa.) will 
manufacture about one-half 
the usual quantity of lumber 
this season. The stock is now 
low but quite equal to de- 
mand. Prices are by no 
means what they should be, 
but manufacturers should be 
content to clear out the 
stocks at the prices now of- 
fering. 

* 8 *& 

Wheat has been shipped 
from Saginaw, Mich., this sea- 
son for the first time in the 
history of the world, and now 
the oldest inhabitant expects 
to live to see the Valley a 
grain producing section. 

a a 


The Prescott & Burdett 
Mill Co., at Eau Claire, is 
dredging the channel during 
this low water, to afford a 
better floating capacity for 
logs between its booms and 
mill. 

a 

The main dam _ building 
across the Wisconsin near 
Wausau will throw the water 
back some four miles and give 
ample opportunity for the 
erection of booms above Bates 
Island and afford a safe place 





for the storage of at least 
100,000,000 feet of logs. The 
present capacity of the boom 
is but about 25,000,000. 


The timber west of Scofield 
& Co.'s mill at Tornado, Wis., 
was recently burned and is 
now a forest of charred | 
trunks. 

. oe ~« 

Senator Scott, a heavy lum- 
berman of Grand Rapids, | 
Wis., is talked of as a nom- | 
inee for Governor of Wiscon- | 
sin, by one of the parties. 

- * * } 

The square timber and deal | 
export trade is flat at pres- | 
ent, foreign markets being | 
overstocked. | 

. 6 « | 


Heavy rains on the Penob- | 
scot River, Maine, have | 
caused a rise of four feet. | 
Nearly all the mills at Old- 
town are running again. This 
gives new life to business, but 
it still continues dull. 

* * * 


The Kirby-Carpenter Co.'s 
old mill at Menominee, Mich., 
has cut as high as 908 logs 
in a day this season. The 
logs were all canted and many 
of them made into lumber by 
one circular. Heretofore the 
largest number of logs ever 
cut in one day by any other 
mill on the river is 858, cut 








in the L. W. & V. S. Co.'s 


lower mill last year. 


Every mill and factory in 
Oconto, Wis., is running, and 
the hum of machinery is 
heard on every hand. The 
prospects for better times 
never were more flattering in 
Ottawa, Canada, to the 
United States during July. 

ee = 

The Mississippi River is 
touching bottom most every- 
where. Logs will not float. 
Our water power in fact is 
no water power at all. 

* 8 4 


The schooner Canton left 
Muskegon recently with a 
cargo of 300,000 feet of deals 
for Quebec, Canada. 


* * * 


The heavy fires that have 
been raging north and south 
of Wausau, Wis., have been 
very destructive. 

s 8 & 


The village of Eaton, Brown 
County, Wisconsin, about 15 
miles east of Green Bay, was 
totally destroyed by fire on 
the 7th. The forest has been 
burning for five weeks, the 
fire extending many miles in 
every direction, destroying 
many million feet of timber 
and thousands of dollars in 
other property. 

: 2.6 

The Valley road in Wiscon- 
sin is doing an immense 
freight lumber business. 
Trains of 45 cars are of daily 
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Southern Pine Sells Well and Is Somewhat Stronger 


Reports of improvement in the southern pine market are 
now coming from all sections of the middle West and 
South, though trade in the East still continues rather slow. 
Mill output has not been increased, and bookings exceed it, 
while shipments have gained, and there has been a slight 
decline in the average unfilled orders. 

The increase in bookings is largely due to yard orders, 
which run strongly to boards and flooring. The mills are 
heavily sold ahead on larger timbers, and now report that 
more interest is being shown in smaller cuttings, and that 
there is a good call for No. 2 dimension, No. 1 not selling 
so well. Besides flooring, ceiling, partition and siding are 
selling better. The wide boards are not moving so actively 
as the narrow. 

Sellers say that they have not had any difficulty in get- 
ting advances of 50 cents or $1, and that the outlook is for 
good bookings during September. 


Redwood Moving in Fair Volume at Steady Prices 


Files of unfilled orders at the California redwood mills 
are still well above normal, though new business has slack- 
ened off considerably during the last couple of weeks. As 
bookings for the first thirty-three weeks of the year ex- 
ceeded the cut by twenty-three percent, the mills have re- 
cently found it necessary to increase their output, which 
is well above normal. Northern California business has 
kept up to last year’s levels, and southern California has 
done better but is not up to expectations and in the last 
few weeks has been a little slow. Eastern business to date 
has been in larger volume than it was last year, and is fair. 
The foreign movement has been much larger this year. 
There is considerable inquiry in the market, and a good 
fall movement is looked for. Prices are steady. 


Coast Mills More Active; Market Somewhat Firmer 


Bookings of West Coast mills were two percent below pro- 
duction during the week ended Aug. 27. Rail trade was well 
maintained, though it possibly eased off a little. Domestic 
cargo shipments made considerable gain, but the foreign move- 
ment did not keep to the level of the preceding week. Pro- 
duction is now slightly more active than it was at the same 
period last year, but the total output for the first thirty-three 
weeks of this year was only ten percent above normal, against 
twenty-three percent above last year. As bookings this year 
exceeded the cut by five percent, against four percent for 
the same period of last year, mill stocks are rather low. The 
market is showing a tendency toward strength, but gains are 
small. The Atlantic coast is taking care of receipts but prices 
there are hardly satisfactory. The California market is ab- 
sorbing stocks and the list shows greater firmness. Rail trade 
is fair, but scarcely fulfills its early promise. 


Northern Pine Slow, but Hemlock Continues Active 


Northern pine business has been rather slow during July 
and August, and as a result the mills are accumulating 
some lumber. In the first thirty-three weeks of last year, 
sales amounted to ten percent more than production, but 
this year’s sales have been six percent below. It is be- 
lieved, however, that stocks will be well cleaned up before 
fall, as middle West retailers are carrying small reserves 
and depending on quick shipments from nearby mills. 
Yard inquiry is said to be picking up. Eastern yard trade 
is dull, but more activity is expected when vacations are 
over. Box grades are in good call in the middle West, 
and none too plentiful. It is predicted that eastern indus- 
trials will soon be in the market for their needs. 


Lumber Statistics Appear on Pages 48 and 49; 


Thirty-nine identical firms reported that their Aug. 1 
stocks of hemlock were almost thirty percent less. than on 
the same date last year, and of the total on hand reported 
by all firms, one-third was green. Prices are therefore 
a little stronger, some of the business being done at only 
$3.50 off the Broughton list. ‘ 


Cypress Price Reductions Expected to Speed Demand 


Cypress trade has continued in fair volume for the sea- 
son, but has been below the expectations of manufacturers, 
so that stocks have continued to accumulate at mills, 
though production is considerably curtailed. The produc- 
ers have evidently determined to put new vigor into mer- 
chandising their production, and at a meeting a week ago 
laid plans for a new advertising campaign. Following this, 
the large plants have readjusted their prices. All grades 
of shop, No. 1 and lower, have been reduced $1 to $5, and 
differentials above 4/4 price for 5/4 and thicker have also 
been narrowed. There have also been slight reductions in 
quotations on bungalow and bevel siding. Most recent 
business has been’ from industrials, though country yards 
have been buying a few mixed cars. 


Northern Hardwood Trade Dull, but Prospects Good 


Aug. 1 stock reports of northern hardwood mills show 
that they are in good statistical position, holdings of twenty- 
nine identical firms being about four percent less than on 
the same date last year. The good volume of business 
enjoyed during the first seven months of the year made 
heavy inroads into dry stocks, and of the total amount held 
by all firms on Aug. 1, twenty-nine percent was green. 

Business has been slow in the last week or two, for, 
though the bookings for the first three weeks in August 
were twenty-five percent above the output, that is grad- 
ually tapering off. With the increase of production in the 
South, sellers there have been offering lower prices, and 
the northern mills have had to make some concessions, 
though it is claimed that these are not of large amount 
and apply only on small lots for immediate shipment. In 
the last week, 8/4 No. 1 birch was marked down $3, and 
price of 4- and 6-foot lengths was reduced to $30. 

Furniture makers are buying fair amounts for current 
needs. Automobile body makers report some large orders 
and should soon be in the hardwood market. Northern 
flooring factories see prospects for a good fall trade, but 
are not now buying heavily of rough stock. 


Southern Hardwood Production Threatened by Rains 


Average bookings of the southern hardwood mills re- 
cently have been at a higher point than in months. Though 
some buyers were induced to place orders by price conces- 
sions, the market now has a stronger tone because rains 
have forced some curtailment in the output, and buyers 
are therefore taking more interest in providing for their 
future needs. Levees in the southern part of the belt are 
still broken, so that heavy rains quickly put a stop to 
logging. Some mills have had their log supply cut off 
and been forced to suspend. While those outside the af- 
fected territory are quite active, the outlook is for a decided 
curtailment in total cut as soon as the winter season begins. 

Demand from the automotive industry shows improve- 
ment, and a fair amount of buying is being done by the 
furniture plants, though in neither case is the volume up 
to expectations. Low grades are in excellent call for box 
and industrial uses. Flooring and millwork makers are 
not active buyers, but tend to increase their purchases. 
Overseas buyers have been placing some orders. 


Market Prices and Reports on Pages 78 to 83 
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Lumber Interests Threatened 


Burrato, N. Y., Aug. 31.—Legislation which 
will restrict the use of lumber and wooden 
shingles in the cities of New York State is 
threatened as the result of hearings now being 
given in some of the cities by the tenement 
house commission. This body, most of whose 
members are residents of New York City, held 
a hearing in Buffalo on Aug. 25 and 26 and 
testimony was given by city officials, real estate 
men, builders and lumbermen, about a dozen 
members of the lumber industry being present. 

Members of the commission showed a strong 
bias against the wooden shingle and also a de- 
sire to restrict the use of wood to a great ex- 
tent. The suggestion was made that open lots 
be required about a house equal to its height, 
a plan that would be prohibitive, so far as 
many intending home builders are concerned, 
since it would require the purchase of two 
city lots upon which to place a single dwelling. 
Many of the questions framed by the commis- 
sion indicated its purpose to place all buildings 
in large cities under the control of one depart- 
ment of the city government. 

A protest against the plans of the commis- 
sion was made by various business interests 
and a good deal of testimony was in favor ot 
the continued use of wooden shingles. It was 


hinted by witnesses that the move to restrict 
the use of wood and wood shingles was propa- 
ganda on the part of manufacturers of other 
building material, who would have much to 
gain if a legislative act were to ban wood con- 
struction in cities. 

Fire Chief George W. Hedden testified that 
Buffalo is “a city of wooden homes” and that 
if non-combustible materials are not used in 
construction the city will face a conflagration 
that will destroy many blocks in one sweep. 
His testimony aroused the ire of builders, real 
estate men and lumbermen. 

“It is all poppycock about frame dwellings 
and buildings with wooden shingles being a fire 
menace,” declared Walter Cohn, past president 
of the Buffalo Real Estate Board. “We have 
heard gross exaggerations. Buffalo hasn’t had 
a big fire in many years caused from this. New 
York City has been making laws for Buffalo 
long enough. It’s high time to call a halt. We 
don’t want our city filled with long rows of 
unsightly brick tenements as you see in Phila- 
delphia and New York. We are anxious to 
retain the architectural beauty of our city’s 
homes.” 

Arthur A. Suor, builder and former presi- 
dent of the Buffalo Real Estate Board, and 





17,356 cars over the week before. 


or others. 


before. 


PRICES 


producers and distributers. 


STEEL 


FUELS 





Business in Brief 
In industry and commerce generally the balance is more nearly maintained between 
production and consumption and between demand and supply than at any former 
period. With few exceptions manufacturers of the principal com- 
modities have kept mill and factory operating on a scale adequate 
GENERAL to immediate order requirements only; and distributers have bought 
in volume only to satisfy orders in hand or in immediate prospect. This policy may 
indicate either uncertainty regarding the future, timidity engendered by recent de- 
flation experience or just plain good business sense. It at least puts business on a 
sound basis, where no great slump is likely and where expansidn is easy when demand 
warrants. Car loadings for the week ended Aug. 20 totaled 1,066,636, an increase of 


A survey of the whole farm situation in the United States will show a moderate 

level of prosperity. Prices of farm crops are good. Most crops are good, the ex- 

ceptions being corn in some sections, cotton, and all crops in the 

FARMING flecded region. Shortages in volume, where they occur, are more 

than compensated for in improved prices. 

agriculture is well diversified the diminished volume or the lessened price of one or 

more products is counterbalanced by enlarged volume or enhanced price of another 

In fact, the recent hard sledding that farmers have had has converted 

many of them to the policy of diversification, which is beginning to demonstrate both 
its safety and its profitableness one year with another. 


During the last week out of 72 wholesale prices reported by Dun’s 38 moved 
upward, thus reversing the trend indicated by the report of the week immediately 
The Harvard University weekly index of wholesale com- 
modity prices advanced to 144.9 for the week ended Aug. 24 from 
141.3 (revised) for the week ended Aug. 17. Among the commodities 
that have strengthened are cotton goods and leather. Silk, wool and burlap also are 
among the textiles that have recovered some lost ground. The strong price situation 
is attributed to the relatively small holdings of unsold stocks in the hands of both 


With the close of August the steel situation has brought disappointment, for the 
volume for the month shows little if any gain over the month immediately before; 
whereas substantial improvement had been confidently expected. In 
this industry as in many others the volume is made up chiefly of 
small orders; the larger users, such as the railroads and the auto- 
mobile manufacturers, not coming into the market on a scale normally to be ex- 
pected. Conditions in these fields, however, are thought to warrant expectation of im- 
provement by or about the middle of the month just opening. 


During the week ended Aug. 20 the production of soft coal, including lignite and 
coal coked at the mines, according to the Bureau of Mines, amounted to 9,142,000 
tons, a gain over the week before of 49,000 tons, or .5 per cent. The 
upward trend normal at this season is considered well established. 
The daily average production of crude oil for the week ended Aug. 27 
was reported by the American Petroleum Institute at 2,506,900 barrels, compared with 
2,518,400 barrels during the week previous. 


In communities where 








in New York 


Jacob Gangnagel, builder of many houses in 
the city’s north section, both defended wood 
construction and wood shingles. 

William L. Henrich and Fred and George 
Blumenstein, representing the lumber industry, 
brought out the merits of vertical grain red 
cedar shingles, which they testified were su- 
perior in safety to many substitute shingles. 

At the close of the second morning session a 
fire test was given by Fred and George 
Blumenstein, the commission being present. 
As described by Fred Blumenstein, the follow- 
ing results were shown: 

We saw the attitude of the commission relative to 
wooden shingles, and requested permission to put on 
a fire test of red cedar shingles and asphalt roofing 
(of the slab type). They permitted us to do so, 
which test we put on following the morning session 
yesterday. We had the asphalt slab shingles set afire 
at the same time that we attempted to set afire the 
vertical grain shingles. The test continued until the 
slab shingles had been consumed, during which time 
the wood shingles burned slightly across the butts, 
one of which was charred about %-inch deep across 
half the width of the butt, the butt being about 7 
inches wide, the fire on this particular shingle ex- 
tinguishing itself. The other shingle was charred 
even less than this and also went out. 


The commission, before leaving the city, 
made a tour of inspection of the residential 
section. Local builders and real estate men 
were invited to make suggestions and to draft 
a law that will permit construction of sound 
frame dwellings and check the building of 
flimsy structures. 

Jacob Gangnagel was designated as the head 
of the unofficial committee to draft a proposed 
law. He expressed the opinion that banning 
of wooden structures in the cities would in- 
crease building costs by about 39 percent. A 
home that now costs $6,500 to $7,000 would 
hereafter cost $10,000. 


Seaaaaeana 





Appointed Divisional Manager 


Wasuincton, D. C., Aug. 29.—Announce- 
ment has been made at the general offices of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion in this city that the central division head- 
quarters of the lumber trade extension depart- 
ment will be opened in Chicago within the next 
two weeks. W. F. Shaw, assistant secretary 
of the association, will be transferred from 
Washington to be manager of the central divi- 
sion, including the headquarters divisional 
office in Chicago. Mr. Shaw will have juris- 
diction over district offices to be opened later 
in Detroit, Cincinnati, Kansas City, Dallas, 
Denver, Minneapolis, Memphis and New 
Orleans. 

The central division headquarters will be 
of special importance as Chicago is the largest 
primary lumber market in the United States, 
and the division, staff under Mr. Shaw will 
be composed of technical men such as archi- 
tectural, construction and mechanical engineers, 
building code experts, box specialists, research 
and field men and various district office staffs. 
It is expected that the Chicago office, which 
will be in the Conway Building, will be in 
full swing before Oct. 1. 

Work is now progressing upon the selection 
of personnel for the New York divisional 
office, which will be opened following the Chi- 
cago installation. When the eastern division 
headquarters is organized it will complete the 
three division offices at San Francisco, Chicago 
and New York. 


CARPENTERS recently remodeling the residence 
of the sheriff at Rockport, Ind., found a piece 
of white pine in the coping of the roof bearing 
the following name and date: “J. W. Craw- 
ford, Sept. 12, 1866.” This was placed in the 
relic room of the courthouse. The Crawfords 
were well known pioneers and lived near 
Thomas Lincoln, father of Abraham Lincoln. 
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Corporation Income Tax 


SPOKANE, WasH., Aug. 27.—While business 
men generally realize the inequalities and in- 
justice in the present corporation income tax 
rate, comparatively few individuals realize that 
every holder of stock or securities in a cor- 
poration is directly affected by this tax burden. 
The average individual does not stop to con- 
sider that before a dividend can be declared 
upon his stock or the interest paid on his bond, 
the corporation must pay to the Government 
1344 percent of its net income. This fact also 
is not always realized by the members of Con- 
gress, and it is this feature that those who are 
taking a special interest in a reduction of the 
corporation income tax are endeavoring to have 
the people bring to the attention of their na- 
tional legislators. Some vital points in this 
connection are covered in a letter received a 
few days ago by a Spokane lumberman, written 
by Frank G. Wisner, of Laurel, Miss., chair- 
man of the advisory tax committee of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 
In his letter, Mr. Wisner says: 


Referring to our conversation following my talk 


on the corporation income tax matter at the meeting 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
in San Francisco on Aug. 2, would say that one of 


the dangers in the present situation is that so many 
business men seem to think that, because a number 
of congressional leaders have stated that they think 
the corporation income tax rate too high, a material 
reduction in this form of tax is bound to follow at 
the next session of Congress. As a matter of fact, 
many of these same leaders made statements to the 
same effect during the last session of Congress but, 
as you will remember, they failed to take any action 
to keep the corporation income tax rate (which at 
that time was 13 percent) from automatically going 
to 13% percent. 

The present rate of tax has been bringing into 
the Federal Treasury more money than was formerly 
received from both the 12% percent corporation in- 
come tax and the capital stock tax. You will re- 
member that the Treasury statement showed a sur- 
plus of over $635,000,000 at the close of the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1927. All of this surplus, as 
well as the surpluses of preceding years, has been 
applied to retirement of the national debt, and these 
payments, in addition to those made from the sink- 
ing fund, have resulted in reduction of the nation’s 
war debt at a rate and in amounts practically twice 
as large as had been contemplated by Congressthrough 
the provisions of the sinking fund act, which was 
passed in the 1921 session. 

Each time that some member of Congress has made 
a statement that the present corporation income tax 
rate is too high, the newspapers have quoted same 
and, either in the headlines or in some other way, 
given the impression that the tax will most certainly 
be reduced. There seems to be no question but that 
there will be reduction, but, unless business men and 
owners of corporation stocks generally take this mat- 
ter up with their individual senators and congressmen, 
as has been suggested by members of trade and busi- 
ness Oragnizations, it is likely that the reduction may 
be very small. You have probably noted, in ali of 
the statements referred to, that reduction or eiimi- 
nation of other forms of tax have also been sug- 
gested, and in practically all instances these other 
taxes are keeping first place in the minds of those 
who have made such statements. In other words, 
unless there is a general protest and members of 
Congress quite generally come to a realization of the 
discrimination which now exists between the rate of 
tax upon the earnings of corporations and the rate 
upon the earnings or profits of business conducted 
in other forms, the reduction may not be anything 
like what it should be. 


The present corporation income tax rate is 13% 
percent, and the comparable tax upon the earnings 
of business conducted in other than corporate form 
is the normal tax of 1%, 3, and 5 percent. The in- 
dividual receiving dividends is not required to pay 
the normal tax upon the part of his income, but has 
been obligated to participate, in lieu thereof, in the 
payment of 18% percent which the corporation has 
been obliged to pay upon its earnings. There is no 
reason why there should be any such discrimination 
as 8% percent. There is no justice in requiring 
corporations to pay such additional heavy tax. 


Corporation Tax Not Proportionately Reduced 


At the beginning of the income tax in 1913, the 
so-called ‘“‘Normal Tax” upon earnings or profits, 
whether the business was conducted by an individual, 
partnership, corporation or any other form, was 1 per- 
cent. With the 1916 Revenue Act, the rates were 


raised to 2 percent. With the 1917 Revenue Act, 
the discrimination against corporation earnings began. 
The following table shows how the corporation income 
tax rate has pyramided since that time, while the 
maximum normal rate upon the earnings of indi- 
viduals and partnerships, increased during the war, 
has been repeatedly reduced. 


REVENUE ACT OF. ..02¢:. 1913 1916 1917 1918 
Corporntiom O00 22028660003 1 2 6 12 
Maximum normal rate _ indi- 

viduals and partnerships... 1 2 4 12 
REVENUE ACT OF ...-...c00 1921 1924 1926 
ee 10-12% 12% 18% 
Maximum normal rate individuals 

a ere 8 6 5 


You will note that the corporation rate is now 
thirteen and a half times what it was in the beginning, 
while the maximum normal rate upon business con- 
ducted by individuals or partnerships is now only 
five times as great. Why should you, through your 
corporation, be obliged to pay more than two and a 
half times as much tax upon the earnings of the 
business as is called for upon the earnings of your 
competitors who are conducting their business in- 
dividually or in the form of a partnership? 


Many business men seem to feel that this is a very 
complex matter, difficult to understand. In taking 
the matter up with your senators or congressmen, it 
is not necessary for you to discuss the many adminis- 
trative features of the bill. What you are concerned 
with is: What shall be the rate of tax upon the 
profits when finally determined? You should make 
clear to them that, which, up to this time, so few 
business men seem to have understood; namely, the 
discrimination which has gradually grown up since 
1916 and which should now be adjusted so that there 
may be restored in some degree the parity which 
should exist between the rate of tax upon the 
earnings of corporations and the rate upon the earn- 
ings or profits of business conducted in other forms. 


There are today millions of people in moderate 
circumstances who, during recent years, have invested 
their savings in corporation stocks, and there are 
many whose entire income from all sources is within 
the amount of exemptions granted by the Revenue 
Act, but who, because they are owners of stocks, are 
indirectly forced to participate in and pay a very 


Reduction 


heavy rate of tax upon the earnings of their savings 
thus invested. As the corporation pays this tax be- 
fore making the distribution of dividends, this vast 
army of small stockholders does not realize just what 
is taking place. If the earnings of corporations were 
first distributed to the stockholders and the stock- 
holders were then called upon to pay the rate of 
13%4 percent upon their income from such sources, 
there is little question about how vigorously the mat- 
ter would be taken up with members of Congress and 
how quickly the adjustment would take place. 


I am sure you realize that the longer this discrimi- 
nation exists the more it will come to be a fixed part 
of our Federal taxing system and the more difficult 
it will be to have it reduced. With numbers of 
congressional leaders now openly stating that the 
corporation income tax rate is out of line, it is evi- 
dent that the opportunity for securing the desired 
reduction is more favorable than it has been at any 
time in the recent past, and.this is the time for you 
to do what you can to help bring about the desired 
result. 


Your senators and congressmen are probably in 
their home States and districts during these months. 
Now is the time for you to take the matter up with 
them. Do not wait until they have returned to 
Washington for the next session, when their time 
and thought will be fully occupied with many matters 
and when it would be necessary for you to take the 
matter up by letter. If you will sit down with your 
individual senators and congressmen and talk the 
matter over with them, you will get results. The 
extent of the reduction of the corporation income 
tax rate will depend very largely upon how thoroughly 
you and other stockholders follow out this suggestion. 
It is no harsh criticism of members of Congress to 
say that most of them do not understand this situ- 
ation. Most business men and stockholders seem to 
have paid little attention to it and you have no right 


. to expect that your representatives in Congress have 


a better understanding of this matter than you have 
yourself. Talk it over with your friends and asso- 
ciates, not only in your own business but in other 
lines of business in your own vicinity as well as in 
other sections of the country, to the end that the 
matter reay receive the consideration which it de- 
serves and that the corporation income tax rate may 
be materially reduced at the next session of Congress. 





reduced. 


stockholder. 


Liberty Loan Acts. 


session of Congress. 





Tell Your Congressman 


That the corporation income tax should be reduced to 10 percent. 


That every holder of stock or securities of a corporation is affected 
by the extremely high corporation income tax even though he 
may not be an individual income tax payer. 


That it is both right and just that the glaring inequalities between 
the corporation income tax rate and the individual rate be 


That every corporation must now pay to the Government 131% per- 
cent of its net income before any dividend can be paid to any 


That any revision of the corporation income tax made by the ap- 
proaching session of Congress no doubt will be final, for at least 
a long time, and that he should strongly contend for a reduction 
in the present rate of at least 314 percent. 


That this reduction in the corporation income tax rate can now be 
made without in the least impairing the ability of the Government 
to reduce the national debt in the orderly way provided in the 


That you, as a citizen and as one of his constituents, expect him seri- 
ously to study this question and sincerely to aid in bringing 
about this revision of the income tax law at the forthcoming 
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lowan Analyzes Country Yard's Problems 


E. E. Fehleisen, Drawing on His Rich Experience as a Common-Sense Lumber 
Merchandiser, Suggests Some Sound Working Methods 


“It’s hard to understand why retailers 
cut prices in slack times,” said E. E. Feh- 
leisen, of Fehleisen & Rosacker, of Boone, 
Iowa. “When times are said to be bad, why 
should business men do the things that are 
sure to make them worse? Out here in the 
middle West during the boom years we were 
all in the same boat. Prices of stock had 
been going up, and everybody had bought 
pretty heavily in anticipation of further 
advances. Suddenly the deflation hit us all, 
and the values of our stocks were cut about 
in half. Suppose a concern had $100,000 in- 
vested in lumber and had to take an initial 
loss of $50,000. It has to pick up that money 
somewhere, just to go back to the old 
level, to say nothing of getting further 
ahead. At 7 percent it has to make $3,500 
to pay interest on its loss; and if you count 
net profits at 10 percent, which is what most 
yards want to get but usually don’t, there 
must be sales amounting to $35,000 just to 
take care of deflation interest, to say nothing 
of accumulating a sinking fund to take care 
of the principal. The only way a yard 
makes money, of course, is by getting an 
adequate net profit on what it sells. But a 
lot of persons, in a situation calling for 
much larger earnings, immediately begin 
cutting prices below the old margin. Since 
a man cuts off his net profits first when he 
begins trimming his price list, and since 
such small cuts as can be taken out of net 
profits seldom stimulate volume much, it 
seems to me a queer performance. But 
that’s what a lot of dealers have been doing. 
If conditions are bad they’re largely of our 
own making. Perhaps we can’t make peo- 
ple buy in large amounts when they, too, 
are feeling the effects of deflation, but it 
doesn’t seem reasonable to give away the 
profits on what we do sell. 


“I checked up the other day and found 
that our footage sales of lumber are running 
about a third less this year than last. That 
was a depressing situation. But I found 
that our gross sales in dollars were but 


slightly below last year. We've made up 
the difference in specialties. We've done 
quite a large business in roofs. There is a 
roofing company in town that buys most of 
its stuff of us, and this has been a good 
trade. This concern goes out and finds pros- 
pects, and when necessary arranges to fi- 
nance them. 


Roofing Contracts Payable at Office 


“Out of this experience I’ve come to some 
conclusions about credits. These roofing 
men select their credit risks, but they are 
hardly more careful than we are in selecting 

















Office building of Fehleisen & Rosacker, Boone, 


lowa 


risks to be carried on open book accounts. 
These roofing contracts are payable in our 
office. We've sold quite a number of cars 
of shingles on this contract plan and a 
much smaller amount direct to customers 
on open account. The open-account cus- 
tomers are certainly just as financially re- 
liable as the contract customers. But it is 
a fact that up to date we have not had to 
go out of the office to collect a single pay- 
ment on contracts, and it is also a fact that 
not a single payment has been made on the 
open accounts! This gives me some direct 
information for comparing the two ways of 
selling. I believe the time is near when 


every sales ticket and every piece of paper 
recording sales or delivery will take the 
form of a contract and will have the buy- 
er’s name on it. This will be a little hard 
to manage, but certainly a dealer can do 
some plarning and some education of buy- 
ers to get away from slow payments and 
inevitable losses and high cost of collection. 
We’ve done it in this one field, and the 
people who buy in that way are not essen- 
tially different from the rest of the com- 
munity. I believe the credit problem could 
be reduced to practically nothing in this 
way. When you consider that losses and 
costs of this sort come directly out of net 
profits it would seem worth while to make 
some efforts. 

“One dealer can’t make a complete suc- 
cess of it. working alone. But I think it 
will have to be a more or less local effort. 
The big associations are valuable, but in 
matters like these they are rather helpless. 


Achievement Day Is Great Success 


“Bvery fall we hold what we call an 
Achievement Day here in Boone, a sort of 
successor to the old county fair. It is man- 
aged jointly by the Chamber of Commerce 
and the Farm Bureau. The county fair 
had much of value in it, but for some rea- 
son it seemed to degenerate into a sporting 
event with all sorts of questionable side 
shows. Races and entertainments are all 
right, but after all they distract attention 
from the main purpose, which is to main- 
tain a real agricultural exposition for the 
encouragement of better farming. Achieve- 
ment Day has gone back to this main is- 
sue. We get State aid for our premium list, 
just as the county fairs do, and we have 
big crowds. We've had 35,000 people in 
town on the big day. There are usually 
about 100 floats in the parade. Local lum- 
bermen loan what lumber is needed. In fact 
everybody helps, to keep the cost as low as 
possible. 

“Achievement. Day serves, among other 








very far. 








Mr. Fehleisen believes in group organization for the improve- 
ment of the retail lumber dealer’s business. Read what he says: 


“Lumbermen by the hundreds go to the big con- 
ventions and listen to good speeches. 
comes to practical matters the big meetings can’t get 
Conditions over several States or even over 
one big State are not the same; when you try to fit 
methods to all these conditions you have to leave out a 
good many factors that are pretty vital in the prac- 
tical operation in any given yard. Dealers go to these 
big meetings in a rather passive mood. They go as 


But when it’ trade terms. 


be local action. 


lems.” 


listeners and not as active builders of trade ethics and 
The general statements don’t fit their 
own needs precisely, so the result is a little more than 
a vague feeling that it would be nice if something could 
be done. I’m not discrediting the value of big conven- 
tions, but in these more local questions there needs to 
Probably a county or district group 
would be about the right size for handling these prob- 
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things, as a sort of selective process for the 
State fair. For instance, there are baby- 
beef clubs in the county. It’s become a 
sort of habit for Chicago buyers to attend 
the State fair and to pay fancy prices for 
the calves shown there. Every boy who has 
a calf entered in the baby-beef club thinks 
it’s the best there is, and he wants it in- 
cluded in the county exhibit at the State 
fair. This has made the county exhibit large 
and expensive to handle and has reduced 
the quality of the showing. So a selection 
is made of the best stuff shown at Achieve- 
ment Day to go to the big fair, and local 
buyers attend and purchase much of the 
stock not considered quite good enough to 
be sent to Des Moines. 


“This is a great farming country, as you 
probably know. It’s a corn and hog section, 
and we've been doing what we could to help 
this basic industry along. One of the things 
this company does is to market individual 
hog houses. It isn’t far from here to Ames, 
where the State college of agriculture is 
located, and we have worked with the ex- 
perts of the college in promoting the use 
of these houses. They have a farrowing 
house a little different from the one we 
build, but they have admitted that ours is 
all right. You’re going some when you can 
get an agricultural college professor to ad- 
mit your stuff is better than his. One’ man 
over there who is a clever chap said that 
while our design was all right, his house 
was stronger. I told him 
we'd build two houses, one 


effort to come, and they came for the one 
purpose of seeing and hearing about these 
hog houses. As soon as we got squared 


away we worked this list carefully by mail. © 


The net result was not a single sale. Can 
you explain that? Maybe we didn’t send 
out the right kind of letter, but we at 
least think we know something about sales 
letters. You’d suppose that any kind of 
letter would sell a few to those several hun- 
dred men who had shown enough interest 
to attend the demonstration. I wonder if 
advertising of all kinds, and especially di- 
rect mail stuff, has been so overdone by 
other lines that people have developed a 
high resistance to it. I certainly don’t 
know. I’m going to try the same list again, 
and neediess to say I’m going to put all the 
care possible into the preparation of the 
stuff I send out. 


Should Study Advertising with Care 


“This matter of advertising is one that 
I think lumbermen will have to study with 
a lot of care. Retail lumber yards have not 
done a great deal in that field and so have 
not exhausted its possibilities nor have they 
developed resistance to it. But as soon as 
we enter that field we come into competition 
with all other advertisers. They’ve been 
there before us, and we have to reach these 
same people who are simply flooded with 
sales publicity. The resistance has been 
created before we even begin. So a lot of 


do that. All we want is to work with him, 
find out from him just what farmers really 
need and can use to best advantage and 
then to make those things available. .An 
agent naturally finds that one dealer in his 
county or the dealers in one town will work 
with him. If, then, he openly tries to pro- 
mote their business he at once kicks up the 
ill will of the other dealers. These others 
may be unwilling to meet him half way; 
but they’ll resent his friendliness to other 
yards that do and they’ll be apt to try to 
get him out of a job. So a good agent has 
to be clever in the way he works and care- 
ful to see that at all times he has the 
farmers’ irterests to the front. An agent 
like this, and we have one of this kind in 
our county, can do much to benefit the 
farmers by smoothing out the road of trade 
between them and those lumbermen who 
will deal with them honestly and on a 
sensible service basis. 


Codperate with the County Agent 


“Some time ago I took our county agent 
on a little trip with me to gather some in- 
formation of value to both of us. In a town 
quite a distance from here I introduced him 
to a dealer whom I know well. A little 
later this dealer said to me privately, “What 
are you running around with that fellow 
for? He’s no friend of lumbermen.’ I 
asked him if he knew this particular agent. 
‘No,’ he said, ‘I don’t know a thing about 
him, but I know county 
agents. They’ll hurt you 





of his and one of mine, stake 
them down and put a jack 
screw between them at the 
top. If his pushed mine over 
I’d pay for his, and if mine 
won he was to pay for it. He 
laughed and said, ‘Oh h——, 
you know too much about 
construction.’ 

“We arranged with these 
men to put on a spring dem- 
onstration of these houses. 











They told us they’d run it, 
do the advertising and make 
the demonstration. All we 
were to do was to have the 
houses on display and ar- 
range space in the yard for the show. They 
said, and of course we agreed, that this 
would have a better effect. It would be 
essentially a college event and not primarily 
a sales effort. They had no objection to 
our selling as many as we could that day, 
but they thought some farmers would come 
to a show put on by the college when they 
might stay away if it seemed to be just a 
sales promotion stunt. We offered to feed 
the crowd, and these men told us to go 
ahead but not to advertise the fact. They 
wanted farmers to attend who were inter- 
ested in hog raising and not merely in get- 
ting a free meal. We had a long line of the 
houses built and sitting along the parking 
in front of the yard, and we had one inside 
that we gave away. To arrange for this 
drawing we had everybody sign cards, giv- 
ing us quite a bit of information. 


“We considered the event a success. The 
professors made their speches, telling of 
the advantages of this sort of farrowing 
house and how to use it correctly, and we 
gave away the premium house. During the 
day we sold around fifty of the houses. 

“But here’s a queer thing and one I can’t 
understand even yet. We had this prospect 
list, and so far as I could see it was 100 
percent active. These men had made the 


Block of farrowing houses and pens at Iowa State College of Agriculture, 


Ames, Iowa 


lumbermen, who are not experienced in ad- 
vertising their goods, are at a considerable 
disadvantage. But advertising is an ac- 
cepted way of promoting sales, and how- 
ever much people may have learned to re- 
sist it when it is used to sell trivial and 
unnecessary things it does make sales. I 
think lumbermen will have to find ways of 
using it to advantage, but it’s going to take 
lots of experience and study to avoid wasting 
advertising money. We make use of the 
special things I’ve mentioned, and we cen- 
ter quite a bit on various specialties; not 
only on these ready-built or knock-down 
houses that use short length lumber but 
also on other lines of building materials or 
articles used in building. 


“I’ve found that the county agricultural 
agent is a person who can help us. We can 
help him, too, of course, so the relationship 
is mutually valuable. But if a county agent 
is any good at all he’s a natural leader of 
the farmers with whom lumber yards want 
to deal. If he’s clever he can do much for 
the dealer in an indirect way. He has to be 
clever and he must give his assistance in an 
indirect way; for farmers would quickly 
become suspicious if he tried open sales 
promotion for any one dealer or for any 
group of dealers. We don’t expect him to 


every chance they get. We've 
got one in this county, and I 
wish we didn’t have. That 
son of a gun would a lot 
rather have farmers buy their 
lumber of Shears Van Saw- 
buck or any other mail-order 
house than of us.’ I asked 


come to an _ understanding 
with the agent, not on a basis 
of his working for the yard 
but on the basis of finding 
out what he had in mind for 
the farmers and convincing 
him that the local yard could 
offer it of better quality and 
with better service. Well, he hadn’t done 
much, out the agent was simply hostile, and 
that was an end to it. 


“IT suspect that. this dealer had gone at 
the matter in the wrong way. It’s easy for 
a merchant to think that any public serv- 
ant has as his:-primary duty the job of 
helping local dealers sell their goods. 
Personally, I should consider the admission 
that the county agent was hostile to me a 
serious reflection upon my ability as a 
salesman. If a man can’t make his sales 
service ring the bell with a trained man, 
the natural leader of the farmers of the 
county, he can’t expect to make a brilliant 
success of selling to the rank and file of 
farmers. It isn’t salesmanship simply to 
put in a stock and wait around. We've 
probably got to admit the fact that as our 
customers see it, our business is a means 
to an end. That end is the buyer’s needs 
and interests and convenience. Salesman- 
ship, along with advertising and terms of 
settlement, must come in for some study. 
Our customers are slowly but surely be- 
coming organized, and selling appeal must 
meet these new conditions. The county 
agent and the informal control or rather 
influence which he has over farm buy- 
ing is one instance.” 


him what he had done to’ 
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' News and Business Ideas for Retailers 


Offers Aid in Financing Homes 


Chicago home builders are to have some addi- 
tional assistance in financing their projects, with, 
it is hoped, the effect of materially increasing the 
volume of future home building, especially by 
persons of limited income, according to an an- 
nouncement made this week of the formation of 
the Morris Plan Home Corporation. The bene- 
fits of the new plan also are to be available to 
would-be home owners in other cities where the 
Morris system is in operation. 


The new concern, according to Arthur J. Morris, 


who has been named chairman of the board of direc- 
tors, is designed to further extend the Morris plan 
principles. It will assist at an expenditure equivalent 
only to about the normal rents he would pay other- 
wise, Mr. Morris said. He added: 


“As in all other Morris plan operations, the factors 
of character and earning capacity will be given pri- 
mary consideration. 


“Where the applicant is an approved credit risk, 
the company will lend as much as 75 percent of the 
appraised value of the property, on first mortgage, 
thus enabling the borrower to combine the usual first 
and second mortgages, effecting a considerable saving 
in interest and expenses as well as freedom from 





to complete the sales. 


tion of the places of delivery. 


to the owners. 


these houses. The 





This Week’s Timely Tip 


Brass Band as Sales Stimulant 


The Haubrich Grain & Lumber Co., Mapleton, Iowa, of which 
W. J. Haubrich is owner and manager, has developed an extensive 
trade in ready-built farrowing houses and brooders. The yard has - 
a shop equipped with some power machinery which is used pri- 
marily in cutting the framing material sent out to various jobs. 
The company does considerable contracting. 
portable tarm structures are builtin the shop. In fact, when a start 
was made, the building of these houses became more than an odd- 
time job. During the early months of the year 150 brooders, and 
450 farrowing houses were sold. The latter are 16 feet long and 
6 feet wide, divided into three compartments. 

“Tt took some time to get the sales of these houses started,” Mr. 
Haubrich said, “but once a start was made they almost sell them- 
selves. We use various methods for attracting attention to them, 
and then we find time and opportunity in our contact with farmers 


“Last spring I made it a practice to pick out for special (and 
spectacular!) delivery, half a dozen of these houses that had been 
sold to farmers living fairly near together. I’d hold these houses 
back until Saturday noon. Then the boys would load each of these 
6 x 16-foot buildings on one of our trucks. 
brass band of a half-dozen pieces, put them into cars, and the whole 
parade would start out and tour all the towns in the general direc- 


“Early in the spring the farmers all go to town on Saturday aft- 
ernoon, and you may guess that our six trucks, all of which are 
painted white, with the firm name lettered in black, each carrying a 
house, led by the brass band, got every farmer’s attention. 
my men is a good talker; so after we’d driven around the streets for 
a few minutes we’d pull up near the favorite loafing place, usually 
the main square, the band would play a snappy piece or two, and 
our man would make a brief talk on hogs and the proper housing 
for them. He'd tell about the houses and their value, explain that 
we delivered them to the buyer and placed them where he wanted 
them, and would tell them the price. 
drive on to the next town and repeat the performance. 
covered all the towns on the route the men would deliver the houses 
A few parades like that got the personal attention 
of practically every farmer in all the surrounding territory called to 
parade was talked about, and the farmers who 
had already bought them would always testify to their value. 

“We make it as easy as possible to buy the houses by selling them 
built and delivered for a lump-sum price. In fact we deliver prac- 
tically everything we sell, including coal. We buy grain, and we 
haul practically all of that, ourselves. Our delivery service we con- 
sider one of the necessary and useful parts of our business.” 


Watch for Next Week’s “Tip” 


But at odd times 


I'd hire a ‘pick-up’ 


One of 


The band and all would 
After we’d 








worry attendant upon the necessity for continued 
renewals of the second mortgage. 

“The borrower’s life will be insured in an amount 
which will automatically pay off the mortgage if the 
borrower should die during its term, thereby freeing 
his dependents of the debt and leaving the home free 
and clear. 

“If there is no default in the monthly payments 
agreed upon, the mortgage can not fall due or be 
called in on short notice, but remains as a fixed pro- 
gram of home ownership over a long period of years, 
unless the borrower should choose voluntarily to pay 
it off sooner. 

“The maximum individual loan will in most cases 
be $10,000. Loans will be made largely through the 
Morris plan system, which is in operation in 107 
banks located in most of the principal cities in the 
United States.” 


Eighteen Prospects—or 18 Holes? 


The president of a large automobile concern 
recently told a group of advertising men that 
he would guarantee that any young man could 
make $10,000 a year if he would agree to call 
on 18 prospective purchasers a day with the 
same enthusiasm he would call on 18 holes a 
day at golf. 

Which is only another way of saying that 
the lumber dealer who will go out and call 
on a good string of prospects when opportunity 
offers, and do it with real interest and en- 
thusiasm, will be successful in landing a fine 
lot of orders. Many a lumber merchant falls 
short of the success which he might attain 
because he waits for business to come to him 
instead of going out after it when it doesn’t 
come in as fast, or in the volume, that it 
should. 


Time to Talk Poultry Housing 


The season of the year when the farmer is 
most susceptible to suggestions about needed 
improvements is at hand. As fall approaches 
and preparations for winter are being made 
the poultry house should receive early consid- 
eration. It is well known that comfortable 
quarters for the laying flock means healthier 
fowls and greater profits. The benefits of good 
stock and correct feeding are often lost be- 
cause of improper housing. It is for this rea- 
son that successful poultry raisers have found 
it necessary to look into the principles of 
poultry housing. 


It is generally agreed that a comfortable 
poultry house must provide fresh air without 
drafts, plenty of floor space, sunlight, dryness. 
Fowls breathe faster and have a higher body 
temperature than other animals and necessarily 
require plenty of fresh air. Drafts cause colds 
and roup to develop and the harmful result 
as well as the difficulty in controlling these 
troubles is well known. 


Sunlight is the best health-giving and dis- 
ease-destroying agency that can be recom- 
mended, but some of the most beneficial results 
of sunlight are filtered out through ordi- 
nary glass. Transparent substitutes for glass 
now on the market transmit a large propor- 
tion of the ultra-violet rays of the sun, and 
therefore are preferable. 


Possibly the greatest fault, and the cause of 
more weak and sickly chickens than any other, 
is the crowded condition under which too many 
flocks are forced to live, especially during the 
winter months. The uncomfortableness of 
dampness whether it be summer or winter, for 
humans or for chickens, goes without saying ; 
but in addition, where there is excess damp- 
ness disease germs multiply at a more rapid 
rate. 

With these as some of the factors of suc- 
cessful poultry housing, the lumber dealer 
may well suggest to his farmer friends that 
they look into the house situation in the early 
fall and see that faults are corrected and lacks 
supplied. 
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Veteran New York State Dealer 


SENECA Fars, N. Y., Aug. 30.—Sixty years 
is a long time for an individual to be en- 
gaged in the lumber business, or in any other, 
vet that is the record attained by George P. 
Rogers, president of the R. J. Rogers Lumber 
Co., of this place, which was founded by his 
father, the late Dr. R. J. Rogers, in the spring 
of 1867. George P. Rogers is of the fourth 
generation of the Rogers family that has been 
engaged in the lumber business. 

The late Dr. R. J. Rogers was an army 
surgeon in the Civil War. Following the 
ending of that conflict, he embarked in the 
lumber business in a modest way at Suspension 

Bridge, N.Y. Heknew 

ae | that there soon was to 

' be a duty of $2 per 
thousand feet placed on 
all lumber brought in 
from Canada, and tak- 
ing advantage of this 
he was able to purchase 





GEORGE P. ROGERS 
Seneca Falls, N. Y.; 
Sixty Years in the 
Lumber Business 





at that period, within 

five to ten miles from 

Niagara Falls on the 

Canadian side, the very 

best white pine lumber 

at $8 to $10 per thou- 
“ee, sand feet. 

George P. Rogers re- 
calls his father shipping in 1869 two boatloads 
of lumber from Port Day, now the source 
of the water supply of the Niagara Falls Power 
Co., about two miles above Niagara Falls. 
Just as the tug was pulling the boats away 
from the dock, on their way to Tonawanda 
and Albany, the towline broke, and but for 
the quick work of the tugboat captain in 
crowding the boats against the dock to hold 
them momentarily, they would have gone to 
destruction in the swift current of the Niagara 
River. 

Dr: R. J. Rogers was a man of rare literary 
attainment and artistic taste, and greatly be- 
loved because of his unselfish and heroic work 
as a physician during the terrible cholera epi- 
demic in 1854. At the time of his death the 
business was being conducted by himself and 
his son George, as R. J. Rogers & Co. Speak- 
ing of those early days George P. Rogers said: 

“When I was four years younger than my 
son Roy is at present, I was superintending 
three active lumber yards, which we owned at 
Seneca Falls, Geneva and Clyde. Three years 
after my father’s death I incorporated the 
business; to commemorate his memory it was 
incorporated as the R. J. Rogers Lumber Co., 
though at that period I was sole owner of all 
the yards.” 

Mr. Rogers is one of the oldest subscribers 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, having first 
subscribed in 1876, when the paper was named 
The Lumber Gazette and published in Bay 
City, Mich. He is still a regular and interested 
reader. 





Forest Preserve as Memorial 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Aug. 30.—As a memorial 
to his wife, Mrs. Sarah Lewis Guthrie, Wil- 
liam A. Guthrie, well known Indiana lumber- 
man and for years head of the Indiana Con- 
servation Commission, has announced the con- 
veyance by trust deed to the Nature Study Club 
of Indiana of a fine forest preserve near the 
Guthrie home at Dupont, Ind. The tract con- 
tains 61.61 acres. Mr. Guthrie, during his serv- 
ice as chairman of the conservation commis- 
sion, was one of the foremost in his effort to 
reforest Indiana. He always was a speaker at 
the annual conventions of the Indiana Hard- 
wood Association. The transfer of the pre- 
serve was made in order that the Nature Study 
Club might have adequate facilities for the 


study of game and plant life, and also to in- 
sure that the tract would not be devastated. 

The woodland is one Mrs. Guthrie inherited 
from her father, a pioneer physician. At her 
death last March at Cairo, Egypt, while on a 
Mediterranean cruise, the property passed to 
the children and husband. Mr. Guthrie bought 
the interest of his children in the tract after he 
conceived the idea of establishing a living and 
everlasting memorial to his wife. 


New Brooklyn Yard Is Opened 


New York, Aug. 29.--A new retail yard was 
opened recently at Magnolia Boulevard and 
Fulton Street, Brooklyn, under the firm name 
of Burnes & LeStrange Mr. LeStrange was 
formerly connected with the Coast Lumber 
Co. and is well known in the building and con- 
tracting business. 

The yard is located in a busy section of 
Brooklyn, and already has been stocked with 
a supply of lumber, mouldings, sash, doors, 
trim and stepping. The firm has an attractive 
layout, includiyg sheds and an office building. 


SESS 2 22888: 


A Family of Lumbermen 


Dowaciac, Micn., Aug. 29.—One of the old 
established retail lumber concerns in this busy 
and prosperous section of Michigan is the 
Lindsley Lumber Co., operated by J. A. Linds- 
ley and his brother, E. M. Lindsley. J. A. 
Lindsley established this business in 1885, and 
he has been active in connection with it ever 
since. Although getting well along in years 
and having raised four stalwart sons, three of 
whom are in the lumber business, the fourth 
having started in that business and_ then 
switched to another, Mr. Lindsley still is 


in Dowagiac, an unusually pleasing style of 
architecture being generally used. Mr. Linds- 
ley reports a quite satisfactory business both 
in new building and in repairs and reroofing. 
Contiguous to Dowagiac are a number of in- 
land lakes that have become very popular with 
summer resorters and considerable business 
has been developed in the building of summer 
cottages and some pretentious summer homes. 
Materials for many of these buildings have 
been and are being supplied by the Lindsley 
Lumber Co., which also has a large trade 
among the farmers in this section. 

Dowagiac has an active building and loan 
association which has been helpful in financing 
homes and which also has been in position 
to extend the scope of its operations, helping 
to finance homes especially in the neighboring 
towns of Cassopolis and: Niles. 


Promoting Better Construction 


Probably most persons conversant with the 
developments in the lumber industry will ad- 
mit that the Southern Pine Association has been 
a pioneer in making available to the industry 
and to the public the facts about wood as a ma- 
terial for construction. In a booklet entitled 
“Creating and Supplying the Demand for Bet- 
ter Construction,” the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion has reviewed its promotion work, showing 
the interest that it has excited and the responses 
it has brought from the industry, as well as the 
influence it has exerted upon the public as 
demonstrated in the demand for better con- 
struction. 

In this booklet which was prepared by L. R. 
Putman, merchandising counsel for the asso- 
ciation, are reviewed the various steps and ac- 
tivities of the association, showing that the or- 





active “and _ energetic 
and is looked upon 7 
as the building au- 


thority in his com- 
munity. One of the 
first things Mr. Linds- 
ley did after engag- 
ing in the _ lumber 
business was to cast 
about for a publication 
that would help him to 
become a good lumber- 
man, and through the 
good offices of the post- 
master, he got in touch 
with the old North- 
western Lumberman, 
which later was suc- 
ceeded by the Amenrt- 
CAN LUMBERMAN, and 
from that time has been 
a regular subscriber to, 
and reader of this 
paper. 

Mr. Lindsley looks 
forward with pleasant 
anticipation each year 
to a family reunion 
when all of the four 
boys who are in busi- 
ness, located in vari- 
ous sections of the 
country come back for 
a visit to the old home. These sons are J. V. 
Lindsley, of the Lindsley Lumber Corpora- 
tion, Newark, N. J.; Gus Lindsley, who op- 
erates the Dania Lumber & Supply Co., a re- 
tail lumber company at Dania, near Holly- 
wood, Fla.; W. S. Lindsley, who is connected 
with the F. M. Sibley Lumber Co., at De- 
troit, Mich., and L. O. Lindsley, who is con- 
nected with the Cargile Printing Co. at Grand 
Rapids, Mich. At the solicitation of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative, Mr. 
Lindsley dug out from his files a photograph 
that was taken on one of the visits home of 
the four boys, which is reproduced here, show- 
ing a typical lumber family. E. M. Lindsley, 
brother of J. A., has been connected with the 
business in Dowagiac for forty-two years. 

A drive about the city develops the fact 
that many attractive homes have been built 





Reading from left to right—W. S. Lindsley, A. R. Lindsley, J. A. 
Lindsley (seated), J. V. Lindsley and L. O. Lindsley 


ganization has been a pioneer and a participant 
in practically all of the forward movements that 
have taken place in the lumber industry during 
tecent years. An attractive part of the book- 
let is the reproduction of advertisements used by 
the organization. There may have been times 
when the effectiveness and profitableness of this 
work were in doubt, but now members of the 
association, as well as well informed persons 
throughout the industry, can testify that re- 
sults are beginning to show in the demands for 
better lumber and the demands for better forms 
of construction. Copies of the booklet referred 
to may be obtained from the Southern Pine 
Association, New Orleans, La., on request. 

CANADIAN production and foreign trade in 
iron and steel increased substantially in 1926, 
and continues to increase this year. 
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Tells Story of Lumber in Striking “Ad” 


Jackson, Micu., Aug. 29.—This city is im- 
mensely proud, and justly so, of. the 
magnificent new building of the Jackson 
Citizen-Patriot, which newspaper recently com- 
memorated the completion and occupancy of 
the structure by issuing a monumental “Prog- 
ress Edition.” This issue comprised 160 pages, 
which admittedly is some achievement for a 
city of 60,000 population. Moreover, in illus- 
tration, typography and general contents it 
measures up to the highest metropolitar 
standards. 

This notable journalistic achievement was, at 
least in part, made possible by the loyal sup- 
port and generous advertising patronage of a 
large number of Jackson’s leading business 
institutions, prominent among which is the 
Hartwick-Woodfield Co., lumber dealer, which 
has what is perhaps the most striking full- 
page advertisement in the entire paper. The 
upper half of the page is occupied by a 
woodland scene, in the foreground of which 
are two large trees. To one of these trees 
“Tom” Woodfield, president of the company, 
dressed in lumberjack togs, is seen applying his 
ax with the lusty strokes of a practiced faller. 

The gentleman portrayed was one of the 
founders of the Hartwick-Woodfield Co. back 
in 1901 when the business was established, and 
while no longer actively engaged in the busi- 
ness, he continues to be the president and 
retains a lively interest in the institution. Mr. 
Woodfield came to America from England in 
the ’70s, and soon afterward went to work in 
the lumber camps of the Salling-Hanson Co., 
remaining in the employment of that concern 
for many years. Thus the environment in 
which he is pictured in the advertisement is 
one by no means unfamiliar to him. 

Associated with Mr. Woodfield in the forma- 
tion of the company, which was incorporated 
Nov. 6. 1901, was the late Major E. E. Hart- 
wick. 

The bottom half of the page—after extend- 
ing the company’s congratulations to the news- 


Dealers Employ Up-to-date Methods 


Nites, Micu., Aug. 29.—A visit to this busy 
community indicates that there is no particular 
pessimism abounding and that generally busi- 
ness is good. A representative of the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN found the lumber yards busy 
and prospects good for a satisfactory fall trade. 

At the yard of the Niles Lumber Co., where 
everything is kept as neat as a pin, the stocks 
being conveniently placed in the big sheds, 
Manager M. S. Rudisill was out looking after 
some building prospects, but Mr. Utley reported 
that business is good. There is considerable 
new building going 6n and also a substantial 
amount of reroofing, repairing and remodeling. 
Farm prospects are good and farmers are doing 
considerable buying. There -is some competi- 
tion in this territory from the roofing concerns, 
but where a home owner gets in touch with 
his local yard before making a contract for his 
reroofing, it is not difficult to meet the com- 
petition and secure the business. A feature of 
the Niles Lumber Co.’s handsome lumber shed 
and office is the display window, to which the 
management gives much attention. Just now 
the window contains an attractive roofing dis- 
play, this being especially timely in view of the 
activity in the community of out-of-town roof- 
ing concerns. In addition to wood shingles, 
stained and unstained, there is an attractive dis- 
play of roll roofing, the Mule-Hide product 
occupying the post of honor in the center of the 
window. While this lumber concern has made 
southern pine its leading wood for a long time, 
it now is handling a considerable quantity of 
West Coast woods and in its sheds grade- 
marked lumber is a prominent feature. 


At the yard of the W. L. Babbitt Lumber 


paper on its “splendid example of home owner- 
ship, which should be an inspiration to its 
readers to follow’—says: “A community of 
home owners is the only happy and substantial 
community. ...” 

Following this is featured what the company 
styles “Our Creed,” as follows: 

The home is the most important of all institutions. 
It is the most sacred of all material possessions. It 
exercises the greatest influence on character and 
citizenship, and so— 

We dedicate our energies, our complete facilities for 
constructive service, and all our abilities to making the 
way to home ownership an open path for all to travel. 

Our responsibilities shall ever be fully met in mak- 
ing possible the building of homes that endure, to the 
end that Jackson may become a community of greater 
happiness and prosperity. 


During the last quarter century the Hart- 











“Tom” Woodfield, veteran woodsman, and presi- 
dent Hartwick-W oodfield Co., Jackson, Mich. 


Co., John Babbitt, the hustling head of this 
concern, was as busy as the proverbial bee, look- 
ing after the wants of his customers and super- 
vising matters generally; but he found time to 
show the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative 
over the yard and to tell him something about 
business conditions generally in this territory. 
Mr. Babbitt, who succeeded to the management 
of this business after his father’s death in 








Lumber Is 83 Percent of 
Volume 


In an article appearing on page 45 of 
the Aug. 27 issue of the American LuM- 
BERMAN, entitled “How Large a Factor 
Is Lumber in the Retail Business?” em- 
bodying the results of a questionnaire 
sent out by the Southwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association, the statement was 
made that “three large city yards showed 
volume of lumber amounting to 53 per- 
cent of the total.” This should have read 
83 percent. Commenting on these fig- 
ures, Secretary-manager E. E. Woods 
says: “Almost without exception we find 
that the larger the city the larger, rela- 
tively, the amount of lumber handled 
there by the dealers.” 























wick-Woodfield Co. has grown with the city, 
Buildings have been added as needed and stocks 
and equipment increased. From a small firm 
with $35,000 capitalization the company has 
grown to one capitalized at $250,000, carrying 
an assortment of lumber and building ma- 
terials which rank it among the leaders in 
its field in southern Michigan. 

From 30 to 50 men are employed and the 
annual payroll is about $75,000. 

The plant at 404 North Mechanic Street has 
a mechanical coal system which unloads coal 
from the car and onto the truck. Yard drive- 
ways are paved with concrete. Buildings, sheds 
and delivery equipment, including 12 trucks, 
are modern. The concern also operates a lum- 
ber department and a planing mill. Material 
for 147 new houses was furnished by the 
concern in 1926. 


Officers of the concern are: President, 
Thomas Woodfield; vice-president, John R. 
Woodfield; secretary, treasurer and manager, 
Harvey T. Woodfield. The three directors are 
Mrs. E. E. Hartwick, Willard C. Morrey 
and George H. McKinstry. The lumber yard 
is superintended by Leon R. Keyser, the coal 
yard by Harry C. Dunfee and the -planing 
mill by L. R. Wolfong, assisted by Frank 
Sheiffler and Floyd Stone. 


Another striking full-page advertisement in 
the “Progress Edition” is that of the City 
Building & Loan League, which includes the 
Peninsular, Jackson, Germania, American, and 
New Michigan building and loan associations. 
This page is featured by a large picture of a 
typical home—of wood construction through- 
out, including wood shingled roof—imme- 
diately beneath which appears in large type 
the slogan: “The American Home Is the 
Safeguard of American Liberties.” The five 
building and loan associations above named 
have combined assets of almost seventeen mil- 
lion dollars. They have been a tremendous 
factor in the growth of Jackson, and in mak- 
ing this truly a “city of homes.” 


1926, is a believer in advertising, and has suc- 
cessfully used various forms of publicity in 
building up this business. He uses space in 
the local newspaper, in the form of a miniature 
newspaper in which he prints news of what the 
contractors are doing etc., and drives home 
the message that his company is prepared to 
supply the building needs of the community. 
One of the best stunts that has been tried out 
by Mr. Babbitt is the placing of billboards at 
all the building sites where lumber is being 
supplied by his company, indicating that this 
material is being furnished by the W. L. Babbitt 
Lumber Co. This has been especially produc- 
tive of good results in bringing new business 


to the yard. Mr. Babbitt recognizes that many , 


changes are taking place in lumber merchandis- 
ing, and is endeavoring to keep pace with these 
new developments. He buys closely, and fol- 
lowing the new trend made possible by the un- 
excelled service being given by the transpor- 
tation lines, makes his purchases in small lots 
and places his orders more often than formerly 
was the case. In this way he is enabled to take 
advantage of every change in the wholesale 
market and at the same time he turns his stock 
often and is in position to supply his trade with 
clean, fresh lumber at all times. 


Mr. Babbitt makes a special feature of assist- 
ing home builders in financing their homes, and 
in this way has been instrumental in having 
many new homes built in the community. This 
financing is done through a building and loan 
association, sometimes through private sources, 
and in some cases the company itself assists in 
financing the building. The demands for home 
financing have been greater than could be taken 
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care of by the local building and loan asso- 
ciation, but the building and loan association at 
Dowagiac has been cooperating and has placed 
a number of loans for the building of homes 
in this community. 

Mr. Babbitt is rearranging the yard and ad- 
justing stocks to meet the new policy of buying 
and also is increasing the equipment of his mill, 
the most recent addition being a Yates-Amer- 
ican jointer. While no attempt is made to 
manufacture millwork on a large scale, con- 
siderable special work is done in the mill, to 
meet the demands for special designs and sizes 
of frames. A notable feature in connection 
with modernizing the equipment of this yard is 
the disappearance of horse-drawn vehicles and 


their replacement with motor trucks. There is 
one horse retained in the yard, however, not 
only for his usefulness in connection with the 
unloading of stock, but for sentimental reasons. 
This animal was a special pet of the late W. L. 
Babbitt, and John Babbitt says he will be kept 
= given the best of attention as long as he. 
ives. 

In this yard southern pine is a predominant 
wood, but some fir and California pine are be- 
ing stocked, and good red cedar shingles are 
being carried. 

John Babbitt is a lumberman not only by 
inheritance but by inclination. The first wages 
he received in connection with his work in 
the lumber yard were $2 a week, and he has 


been “through the mill” in every department 
of the yard, which preéminently fitted him for 
taking over the management after his father’s 
death. He is the type of enthusiastic, busy, 
energetic lumber dealer that is being developed 
in connection with the new order of things 
in both the manufacturing and merchandising 
ends of the lumber industry. 





A 35-ft. flagpole on the roof of the Educa- 
tion Building, Rochester, N. Y., formerly the 
Rochester Free Academy, was cut down on 
Aug. 23, after fifty-four years of service. 
Though erected in 1873, when the building was 
put up, it was found to be in good condition. 
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Hackensack, N. J., Aug. 30.—Edited in 
snappy tempo, embellished with crude but ex- 
pressive sketches, and printed by the mimeo- 
graph process, the inter- yard organ or bulletin 
of the Comfort Coal-Lumber Co. is an excellent 
example of “getting the stuff across.” This retail 
lumber concern, operating a chain of yards 
in nearby territory, like many other concerns 
doing business at a number of points, has found 
that a regular interchange of company news, 
personal items and yard gossip not only helps 
to build up morale among the various units of 
the organization, but also affords a medium by 
which important announcements and sugges- 
tions for business betterment may be dissemi- 
nated. And the fact that 
such suggestions are 
“sugar coated” in this 
way, in no wise de- 
tracts from their effect- 







iveness. L, 
The latest issue of ! 
this unique company * 


organ, dated Aug. 26, 
contains seven long 
pages of closely typed 
matter, interspersed 
with numerous clever 
illustrations, several of 
which are reproduced 
herewith. The bulletin 
is issued weekly, under 
the intriguing title “The 
Coo-Coo,” but the con- 
tents afford ample evi- 
dence that this term has 
no reference to the men- 
tal apparatus of the edi- 
tors or artists. 
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The issue in hand 
starts with a brief “edi- Returning 
torial” over the signa- ‘“" “www 


ture of Secretary-treas- Leer To 


urer Frederick Stillwell, 
in which the waste 
and loss incurred by over-ordering of special 
goods of any kind is emphasized, and employees 
are urged to use every care to prevent same. 
This is a problem that confronts all line-yard 
operators, and they doubtless will be interested 
in thé suggestions or rules laid down for pre- 
venting same, as follows: 


A special is some material which is not of great 
demand in this territory, not carried in stock, and 
will be utterly unsalable or salable only with difficulty 
if it comes back to us. For example, a customer 
may order 15 bunches of a certain special brand of 
shingles when he needs only 10. He uses 10 and 
returns 5 to us, which we put in stock, giving him 
full credit for it, and then cannot sell. We take the 
loss, and pay the penalty of his over-ordering. On 
all specials, therefore, we should be very careful to 
impress on the customer the fact that this is special 
stuff and non-returnable. 


“Home Made’”’ 
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Packed With Pep and Punch 


1. We should therefore caution the customer from 
both over-ordering and under-ordering. The former 
materials cannot be returned, and the latter are diffi- 
cult, expensive, and long of delay to pick up, holding 
the job up. 

2. We, ourselves, should use all care and detail 
in making out the order correctly so that no clerical 
mistake of our own fault and doing lands us with 
a quantity of unsalable specials. 

8. On the C. O. D. specials require a deposit of 50 
percent of price of the article, balance on delivery. 
All articles non-returnable. 

4. Charge account specials should be billed out at 
once at full price the minute ordered by us and 
invoice mailed out to customer immediately, stating 
thereon “‘Special Goods, not regularly carried in stock, 
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are billed at time order is received by us.” We 
deliver them to the contractor and have no responsi- 
bility at all on the same. They are not returnable, 
and even if the customer has never taken them from 
our yard at all, we cannot give him full credit. 

An interesting “local item” from one of the 
yards says that— 

““Beginning with Monday next, we will dis- 
continue smoking on the company’s property,’ 
say Robert Rogers, Ragner Nelson and Louis 
Boecher who have made this agreement. There- 
fore, they will not allow any of the drivers 
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to smoke in the store. They have had trouble 
to prevent some of the drivers from carrying 
lighted cigarettes into the cellar where oils are 
kept. As to the office, of course, they have no 
control, but Mr. Serven is taking good care 
that there should be no smoking there also.” 

Naturally, at this season of the year, the 
local and personal news items have a vacation 
flavor, even to the extent of an original poem 
contributed by one of the yards entitled “Vaca- 
tion Days.” Elmer Blauvelt, president of the 
company is at present on an extended tour of 
the Pacific Northwest, hence the cartoon sketch 
reproduced herewith (which occupies consider- 
ably more space in the original). Mr. Blauvelt 
contributes to the bulletin some interesting 
comments on what he has seen on his trip in 
the way of logging and manufacturing oper- 
ations. 

Under the heading of “Cheating Themselves” 
appears the following, which many yard and 
office employees might well ponder, to their 
ultimate advantage: 

“There is a sort of man who never makes 
more than $25 a week all his life, and never will 
make any more because he is afraid to do a 
little bit more than $25 work a week which he 
doesn’t get paid for. If he would only do $30 
work a week for a while and prove to his boss 
he is worth that additional pay he would surely 
get it. It might take a few weeks, a few 
months, or even a year to show his boss he 
was in earnest and meant to continue to do 
that much work a week permanently before 
he got the raise, but he surely would get it.” 

One of the branch yards evidently “fell 
down” on contributing its expected quota of 
local news, the “reporter” for that point simply 
saying: “I am waiting for someone to do 
something exciting, but no such luck.” To 
this “item” the editor adds the trenchant and 
perhaps slightly ironical comment: “The Coo- 
Coo sincerely hopes, too, that maybe somebody 
will wake up or make a sale before next week.” 

While no name appears at the “mast head” 
of the Coo-Coo as editor, it is not difficult to 
discern the “fine Italian hand” of H. B. Blau- 
velt, vice president, who is a close student of 
advertising, and gives a good deal of attention 
to the company’ s publicity work. In this con- 
nection, it is interesting to note that he has 
recently been appointed chairman of the pub- 
lic relations committee of the National Retail 
Coal Merchants Association, and also reap- 
pointed a member of the executive committee 
of the same organization. 
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Exhibits Model House at: Fair 


er ee 


a eee 
tg Micu., Aug. nS oeniaadiaieas: 

tion and the cynosure of all eyes at the Ionia 

Free Fair, recently held, was the exceedingly 

attractive exhibit of the Marshall-Wright 

Lumber Co. (Inc.), of this city, in the form 

of a beautiful eae © cottage of the English 


The Jonia ree Fair, be it noted, is an annual cially pleasing effect. 
event of no little importance. This year it was 
attended by no less than 225,000 people. As ment. 


far and near. The attendance figures, also, bracket. 


serve as a sort of gage of the advertising value The interior is finished with insulite board 
panels, on each of which is featured an origi- 

This year an addition, measuring 100 by 100 nal pencil drawing of an attractive small home. 
feet, to the Merchants’ Exhibition Building These sketches were made by the architectural 
has been constructed, affording greatly in- department of the Marshall-Wright company, 


of a well designed display. 





creased and improved facilities ter adie 
The Marshall-Wright model cottage exempli- 
fies the beauty and appropriateness of wood con- 
struction, the exterior being covered with white 
pine wide siding, painted a light cream color, 
while the roof of high-grade cedar shingles is 
type stained in contrasting colors, giving an espe- 


The cottage is 7 by 16 feet, interior measure- 
The front door entrance is of circle top 
the population of the city of Ionia does not type, with wrought iron knocker. Just above 
exceed 12,000 and that of the county, 50,000, it the entrance a neat sign bearing the firm’s 


will readily be seen that the visitors come from name in gold letters swings from a metal 
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Model cottage built and exhibited by the Mar- 














; shall-Wright Lumber Co. at the Ionia (Mich.) 
| Free Fair held recently 


and served so effectively to draw attention of 
visitors fo the service which the company is 
rendering in this respect as to result in several 
direct sales since the fair closed. 

The woodwork is of gumwood, stained wal- 
nut. At either end of the building is a set 
of French doors. I:fside was arranged an ex- 
hibit consisting of stained cedar shingles of 
different colors, laid up in panels just as they 
would appear on the roof, and samples of other 
building materials. 

Prior to and during the fair the Marshall- 
Wright company ran a large display advertise- 
ment in the local daily newspaper, extending a 
cordial invitation to the public to visit the 
Merchants’ building and inspect the model cot- 
tage. This invitation met with large response, 


Showing construction of the new t100x100-foot addition to the Merchants’ Exhibition Building, a = ee oe _ 
Ionia Free Fair, lonia, Mich. Note the five 100-foot semicircular wood trusses supporting the ae oe ee en Cee Se ee ee 


roof. All framing material is of longleaf southern pine 


rials and the details of construction being 
gratifyingly large. 


” Fundamentals of Life, Good Lumber and Good Citizenship 


{Continued From Front Page] 


economy to use wood for any purpose for which a substitute, how- 
ever inferior, can be found. There is still enough virgin timber in 
this country to last for several generations, and with the grow- 
ing practice of forestry, a certain supply will always be maintained, 
partly by increase in yield of timber per acre and partly by 
checking the waste in the use of timber. 

Some years ago, the manufacturers of southern pine who subscribe 
to the Southern Pine Association decided they must have the real facts 
concerning the amount of southern pine which is now standing, and 
its rate of regrowth. A thorough study was made in all of the south- 
ern States—pronounced by the United States Forest Service officials as 
the most comprehensive of its kind ever undertaken—and it was found 
that there is now standing about 220 billion feet of merchantable 
southern pine. The present annual consumption of southern pine ranges 
from 12 to 15 billion feet a year, and there is a yearly regrowth of 
about 8 billion feet. This means that at present our southern pine 
forests are being depleted 7 billion feet a year. There is accordingly 
an ample supply of southern pine now standing to take care of the 
country’s need for thirty years or more, and with the rapidly growing 
interest in reforestation the time will come when sufficient lumber will 
be grewn to take care of the current consumption. 

Southern pine is here mentioned not only because we have authentic 
figures regarding the present supply, but because it is the most useful 
wood that grows in America. A bulletin issued by the United States 
Government said of southern pine: “In a:large part of the country 
it is so universally used that there are no places of importance it does 
not fill.” More than one-third of all the lumber cut annually in the 
United States is produced by the yellow pines of the South. 

Lumber Now Better Manufactured 

In some quarters, the impression prevails that good lumber, such as 
our fathers used, cannot be obtained any longer. This needs correc- 
tion, for in the lumber industry, as in all lines of endeavor, constant 
improvement and refinement is always taking place, and the lumber 


now being put on the market by mills of standing is better manufac- 
tured and graded than any available during the lifetime of our fore- 
fathers. 

What has brought about this wrong impression is the quantity of 
poorly graded lumber which is now finding its way into some of the 
larger cities. Because of the character of timber being cut by the 
small mill operator it would not be profitable for him to manufac- 
ture and grade it with the care usually exercised by a representative 
mill. He generally sells his output as one grade, which includes nearly 
everything under the sun, and it is the influx of this cheap, and prac- 
tically worthless, lumber which has given the impression to the man 
who buys that this is the only kind obtainable. 

An aid to the marketing of this inferior product has been the specu- 
lative trend of building since the World’ War. In some large cities 
there were contractors and others who built only to sell. Anything 
which would support a covering would answer. It could be painted 
or plastered over and made to look attractive long enough for a 
purchaser to be found. But after a year or two of exposure and use, 
the defects of such buildings became apparent, and the man who had 
one on his hands would seek consolation with the thought, “Well, 
there just isn’t such a thing as good lumber any more.” 

How untrue this is, is being demonstrated by the Southern Pine 
Association through the erection of better-built houses at different 
points in the South. Incorporated in each of these are the best of 
architectural practices, together with the proper grade of good southern 
pine. Houses built along such lines will last for several generations, 
and during that time give, better than any other material, the real 
comforts of a home. 


Durability of Wood Construction 
Good houses, built of wood, are as durable as those of other mate- 
rials. Particularly is this so in America, where structures are usually 
torn down and replaced before they are entirely worn out. A good 
frame house may be ordinarily expected to last three generations, and 
in the eastern States there are many frame houses which are in good 
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condition after 200 years of use. With the continued progress and 
prosperity of our country, houses are not only being constantly replaced 
but altered and remodeled, and no other building material lends itself 
to additions and enlargements so well as lumber. 

The average American is so engrossed in his daily occupations that 
he never stops for a minute to think of the wonderful birthright 
enjoyed by America of a plentiful timber supply, making possible the 
liberal use of wood at a small expense. In some parts of the world 
the depletion of the forests has made wood so scarce that the joists 
and beams of houses are looked upon as rare war loot, and these 
timbers are the incentive for many raids upon certain tribes. The 
scarcity of wood in Europe has made the cost of frame houses almost 
prohibitive. Yet, in spite of this fact, many districts there import 
woed at great expense so that their homes may have the hospitable 
air that can be achieved only with wood construction. 


Homes Mean Good Citizenship 


\Vhen a man becomes a home owner, the value of his citizenship is 
enhanced. He will naturally take a greater interest in public affairs, 


and in all projects for the progress and development of his com- 
munity. As a taxpayer, he will want to know how the taxes he pays 
are expended, and he almost invariably makes it part of his duty to 
ascertain whether the administration of public affairs is wise or ex- 
travagant. And he acts upon that knowledge to the advantage of the 
entire community. 

That is citizenship, and it rests primarily upon home ownership. 
With the feeling that a part of this great country, however small, is 
his own, a man will bow to his obligations and carry with him always 
the realization that he has a part to play in the conduct of our gov- 
ernment. When an election is held, he will vote. When he is called 
upon for jury service, he will go and serve, regardless of any per- 
sonal inconvenience or financial loss. When he is called upon for 
public office, he will accept and serve to the best of his abilities. 

And what does all this lead to? It can be summed up in two words: 
Good Citizenship. Every man, deep in his heart, has a desire to be 
independent, for independence is the measure of one’s standing in his 
community. The first and most essential step along the road of inde- 
pendence is to own one’s home. 








Uses Space in Shed Driveway as Display Room 


Unusual Location Has Several Advantages — Creates “Home Building” 
Environment — Passers-by See Display and Stop to Look 


lrox Mountain, Micu., Aug. 30.—That the 
proper display of one’s wares is an important 
factor in modern retail merchandising is the 
conviction of E, F. Brossard, manager of the 
Fuller Goodman Co.’s yard at this place. In 
hardware stores one will find samples of the 
various articles sold 
displayed in cases or 
on the fronts of the 
drawers and compart- 
ments in which the 
items are stored. The 
dealer in house fur- 
nishings hangs his 
rugs and draperies so 
that the “prospect” 
can see the designs 
and color effects. 
Merchants in almost 
all lines display their 
materials as _ attrac- 
tively and effectively 
as possible. So why 
should not the upto- 
date lumber dealer do 
the same with the 
high class specialties 
and commodities 
which he handles? 
Thus argues Mr. Bros- 
sard, and it must be 
admitted that he has 
carried the idea into 
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is clearly shown by the photograph. On the 
right is the paint department, with the goods 
attractively arranged in shelved compartments, 
the top of which permits the display of light 
articles, show cards etc. On the left is a com- 
prehensive display of red cedar shingles, in 





play, the prospect can observe the complete 
effect and quickly apprehend the beauty of 
the material, so that with a short talk by 
the salesman about the durability and low 
cost of the material the prospect is con- 
vinced and the sale is made. This same prin- 
. ciple of course applies 
m| to other _ specialties 
that are susceptible to 
like demonstration. 
Another point is 
that it favors mental 
concentration by the 
customer. The “pros- 
pect” is invited into 
the shed display room, 
and is seated at a 
table on which are 
plan books, price lists, 
literature, €stimate 
blanks etc. He is 
away from the dis- 
tractions of an office 
such as the clicking 
of the typewriter, tele- 
phone __ conversations 
etc. Moreover, in 
whatever direction he 
looks, he sees some- 
thing that suggests 
home building, and 
thus is more readily 
kept imbued with the 








effect in a very un- 
usual but thoroughly 
practical way. 

Until quite recent 
years lumber sheds 
and offices were not built with the idea of pro- 
viding for merchandise displays, therefore 
many dealers figure that as they have no space 
that was specially planned for that purpose 
they will not attempt to do anything along the 
line of displaying their goods. This situation, 
so far as concerns the lack of specially planned 
space, was true with this Iron Mountain dealer, 
but he has solved the question by using space 
in his lumber shed. Just there is the reason 
why this article should be of special interest 
to all dealers similarly situated, as there is no 
reason why his example can not be followed 
anywhere with good results. 

As shown by the accompanying photograph, 
the front part of the entrance to the shed, for 
quite a distance back, has a smooth cement 
floor or pavement, clear across the driveway, 
while extending from this completely paved 
part clear back to the end of the shed a 5-foot 
cement walk has been laid, in front of the lum- 
ber bins, on either side of the driveway. 

The nature of the display, arrangement etc., 


Showing the use of shed space for display purposes in the yard of the Fuller Goodman Co.., 
Iron Mountain, Mich. E. F. Brossard, local manager, is seen seated at left of the table, with 
a “prospect” on the right examining a book of house plans 


various stains and colors, doors, trellises etc. 

Materials having special seasonal appeal, such 
as screen doors in early summer, or storm 
doors and sash and cedar shingles for reroofing 
in the late summer and fall, are brought to 
the front for display in the most prominent 
space near the front entrance, where the atten- 
tion of passersby is chiefly centered. 

On the 5-foot walks at the rear are arranged 
displays of built-in ironing boards; insulation, 
shown in the form it would appear in the walls 
of a building; moldings and trim of various 
patterns; panels of short length maple flooring, 
and other specialties, all arranged and displayed 
in such a way as to favor quick demonstration. 

Some of the advantages of this arrangement, 
as stated by Mr. Brossard, are as follows: 

Quicker and more easily made sales. Ex- 
plaining this, he says that, for instance, when 
you hand a prospect a cedar shingle as a sample 
of the roofing recommended, it means to him 
merely a piece of wood. But with panels of 
cedar shingles laid up in different colors on dis- 


home building spirit. 
In such an environ- 
ment the specialty {s 
demonstrated, and the 
customer brought to 
a decision much more easily than otherwise 
might be the case. 

Another advantage is that carpenters and 
contractors to whom prospective home builders 
have gone first with their inquiries, have the 
privilege of taking these “prospects” to the 
yard and making use of the displays in settling 
the customer’s mind with regard to the various 
materials that he may have under consideration. 

People passing by see the display, and as 
there is a sign prominently displayed reading, 
“Public Inspection Invited—Walk In,” they 
drop in, look around, and even though they 
may not be in immediate need of any of the 
materials shown, nevertheless are impressed 
with the fact that the company is headquarters 
for home building materials and well equipped 
to supply their needs, so that they remember 
the yard, and when they do need materials they 
are likely to come here for it. 

More than this, it all serves as an advertise- 
ment, causes comment, and is a distinct aid in 
increasing business. 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 


Wasuincton, D. C., Aug. 29.—The following statistics were compiled by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association : 


Softwoods: 


Shipments Orders 

Week ended: 1927, Aug. 20; 1926, Aug. 21— 1927 1926 1927 1926 
Matern Pine ASCII :< ccicccccccesveceecccccccccsccces 62,594,446 68,272,718 73,317,046 65,368,28 76,242,206 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association...........ceeeeseeeees 1 112,492,078 124,618,526 116,579,324 123,673,050 102,380,601 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association............seeee0% 36,093.000 35,325,000 303,000 38,385,000 26,951,000 33,575,000 
California, Redwood Association. ........ceceeeeeeeeeeeeevens 8,885, 7,743,000 6,730,000 7,101,000 6,481, 6,884,000 
North Carolina Pine Association. ........csccecccececccccsces 6,850,015 8,392,970 6,951,376 7,221,440 4,420,943 6,468,300 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association..........+ee-+e08% 10,879,800 9,553,700 8,152,300 9,113,900 7,891,000 11,099,000 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association... 2,756,000 1,943,000 664, 1,610,000 2,470,000 1,872,000 

Total softwoods, one Week.......sececcersesecccsesecees 251,156,826 243,722,466 241,747,950 253,327,710 237,255,274 238,521,107 
California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association... 26,204,000 ........ 22,368,000 ~—t—ij.... . 0 ees 

Thirty-three weeks ended above dates— 
Southern Pine Association. ..... cc ceccccccccccrevescccsscces 2,190,210,516 2,390,067,825 2,145,104,138 2,463,075,132 2,173,457,329 2,460,560,439 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association. ..........eeeeeeeeeees 2,665,611,344 3,438,503,476 2,737,970,887 3,538,914,887 2,786,762,839 3,569,526,565 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association............-+++e05 409,000 1,013,786,000 944,184,000 1,013,748,00 4,000 1,067,868,000 
California Redwood Association. .........0eeeeeeceeeeecccces 241,175,000 257,748,000 278,666,000 8,936,000 587,000 4°604,000 
North Carolina Pine Association.........cceeeseeececeseceee 240,416,610 253,742,967 241,961,749 266,370,559 205,390,420 207,749,107 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association..........++e++s0+- 1362, 273,359,500 266,602,200 305,293.80 264,780,100 299'965,000 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association... 111,052,000 101,686,000 125,747,000 104,849,000 115,563,000 93,929,000 

Total softwoods, thirty-three weekS........ceeeeeeeeeeee 6,650,236,770 7,728,893,768 6,740,235,974 7,941,187,378 6,795,054,688 7,954,202,111 
California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association... 724,363,000 ........ ee re 
Raters Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association— 

COMO WOO oc cceccccccccctcccceccccceebercovccecceccosese 2,197,000 903,000 3,272,000 2,768,000 1,815,000 2,670,000 

Thirty-three weeks ........ccccccccccccccvcccsecsssseces 178,792,000 178,230,000 146,755,000 139,468,000 144,330,000 137,639,000 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute— 

SITIO, .cccececececesCocccereeesereecseeseberceraerve 20,631,000 _17,136,023 17,254,000 _17,829,854 22,293,000 17,556,740 

Thirty-three weekS ........-.ceeeeecccecereseseeseeveces 762,641,000 792,566,774 866,614,000 790,411,351 871,280,000 817,760,660 


Production 











National Analysis 


Wasuincton, D. C., Aug. 30—The Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association is- 
sued the following analysis for the periods 
ended Aug. 20, orders and shipments being 
shown as percentages of production: 


One Week 
No. of Ship- Or- 


33 Weeks 
Ship- Or- 


AssocIATION— mills ments ders ments ders 

(n) Southern Pine..... 105 103 104 98 99 
(n) West Coast........ 120 101 100 108 105 
(n) Western Pine ..... 37 78 75 108 £104 
Calif. Pines* ..... 18 85 88 109 107 

(n) Calif. Redwood.... 16 76 73 116 123 
(n) No. Carolina Pine. , 41 101 65 101 85 
Northern Pine..... 8 75 73 G4 94 

N. Hem. & Hdwd... 16 97 90 113 104 

All softwoods.... 361 95 94 102 103 

N. Hem. & Hdwd.. ... 149 83 82 81 
Hdwd. Mfrs. Inst.. 133¢ 84 108 114 114 
All hardwoods... ... 90 106 108 108 

All woods....... asa 95 95 103 103 


*57 percent of cut in region. 


tUnits of production, each 
daily output of 28,000 feet. 


The five softwood manufacturing associations 
marked ‘“‘(n)”’ have a standard for normal produc- 
tion, and for the week 319 of their members gave 
actual production as 104 percent; shipments, 101 per- 
cent, and orders, 100 percent or normal production. 
Figures for normal last year included reports of 322 
member mills of the above associations and showed 
production 103 percent; shipments, 108 percent, and 
orders, 100 percent or normal, 


Only the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute, whose 
figures for 1926 included six-sevenths of the total re- 
ported hardwood production, has a standard for nor- 
mal production of hardwoods, and for the week it 
gave actual production as 95 percent of normal 
against 90.2 percent for the corresponding week of 
last year. 


West Coast Review 


SeaTtLe, WasH., Aug. 27.—For the week 
ended Aug. 20, 120 mills report as follows to 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association: 


Production ........ 123,098,000 


representing normal 





Shipments .........124,618,526 1% above production 
mee 123,673,050 Offset production 
Shipments— 
Water delivery: Feet Feet 
DE vhrnccuaatanbeces 44,389,754 
i sia déuethhe creates ds 18,109,919 
hs 26. dg beac aed eeldwen end 62,499,673 
cn ae ak eee bw wie ibnbiedad o@ 57,197,894 
ea aa a eae 4,920,959 


I, 355 sora ndimnieb- & madeneee 


New Business— 
Water delivery: 


124,618,526 


EE Seine a ceneeiaak 38,975,590 
SE Mersin ek aks ob de'e vids 23,946,087 
NED. divconcavsucagenevesss 62,921,677 
EE RTS EE TTR EER ti 55,830,414 
I a lan ec Me a a eae ak ihe aie 4,920,959 
ED MU WHEMIGED, ov cc cccvcccovece 123,673,050 
Unfilled Orders— 
Water delivery: 
Domestic cargo ........... 131,028,709 
A signee begat de 134,099,039 
OR can xaindsisua tina etavdiees 265,127,748 
De CORCERSOUs Odb0 068 COs ond eAdheee bee 132,626,768 


397,754,516 








Western Pine Summary 


PorTLAND, Ore, Aug. 27.—The Western 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association summarizes 
as follows reports for the week ended Aug. 
20, from 37 member mills: 


Percent 
Percent Ship- 
Production— Carst Feet of cut ments 
OS ee -.+. 84,200,000 nati cove 
eae -+.. 86,093,000 
Shipments (car)... 1,066 27,716,000 
Local deliveries. . 2 587,000 
Total shipments. . 28,308,000 78.42 
Orders— 
Canceled ....0.- 24 624,000 boris eeee 
Booked (car) ... 1,014 26,364,000 
Oe kata betdacees wees 587, eve eeee 
Total orders ... 26,951,000 74.67 95.22 


On hand end week 3,426 89,076,000 aati ima 

Bookings for the week by thirty-seven identical mills 
were 88.71 percent of those for the previous week, 
showing a decrease of 3,354,000 feet. 

tCar basis is 26,000 feet. 

*Normal takes into consideration mill capacity, 
number of months usually operated and usual num- 
ber of shifts—reduced to a weekly basis which is con- 
stant throughout the year. 

During the week production was 106 percent of 
normal; shipments, 83 percent of normal, and orders, 
79 percent of normal. Average for the corresponding 
week of last four years was as follows: Production, 
106 percent; shipments, 92 percent, and orders, 78 
percent of normal. 


Production is so seasonable that, during two winter 
months, actual production amounted to only 53 percent 
of normal, while during two peak summer months 
the production increased to 114 percent of normal. 


Hemlock and Hardwood 


OsHkosH, Wis., Aug. 29.—The following 
is a summary of figures supplied the Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation by twenty to twenty-five firms that 
ordinarily make about one-half the total 
monthly shipments, and shows averages for 
June and July, with comparative figures for 
the 1927 and 1926 averages for year to date, 
and weekly reports for August: 


HEMLOCK 





Weekly average— 


Period— Firms Cut Shipments Orders 
TD. ccudncderm we 3,096,000 4,118,000 3,193,000 
hea etapa 4,040,000 4,693,000 3,690,000 

Weekly average, year to date— 
rns -. 8,388,000 3,858,000 3,544,000 
BOGS Sccvcnews 8,092,000 3,174,000 2,838,000 

Weekly report 

© cceeecen 3,659,000 4,677,000 2,812,000 
SS 24 3,928,000 8,978,000 3,075,000 
Aug. 20 20 3,052,000 3,694,000 3,895,000 

HARDWOOD 

Weekly average— 

MIO soenséooee bo 4,565,000 4,208,000 3,509,000 

uly .......++ «+ 8,401,000 4,599,000 4,148,000 

Weekly average, year to date— 

BREE vetececee -» 5,462,000 4,496,000 4,400,000 
BOO cecoceces 5,354,000 4,233,000 4,152,000 

Weekly report— 

~ ee Seer 3,879,000 4,648,000 4,841,000 
SS eee 24 3,377,000 5,200,000 5,752,000 
Bae, CO cceces 20 2,975,000 4,112,000 2,320,000 





California Redwood 


SAN Francisco, Cauir., Aug. 27.—The fol- 
lowing information is summarized from the 
report of the California Redwood Association 
for the week ended Aug. 20: 

——— Redwood. White- 
No. of Percent of wood 
mills Feet production Feet 


Production ivasvirn 16 8,885,000 100.0 2,102,000 
Shipments ce oecceee 16 6,730,000 77.0 1,724,000 
Orders received.... 16 6,481,000 


75.5 1,552,000 
Orders on hand.... 14 42,626,000 . 6,753,000 


Detailed Distribution of Redwood for Week 





d Shipments Orders 

Northern California*.......... 3,696,000 8,122,000 
Southern California*.......... 1,011,000 948,000 
ae 20,000 22,000 
EE Neste hainec ates wen aiee 1,672,000 1,050,000 
EE Gan o:aee.c.cwiceaen noah oa 331,000 1,339,000 
ESE es ee 5: ee 6,730,000 6,481,000 


*North and south of the line running through San 
Luis Obispo and Bakersfield. 


tWashington, Oregon, Nevada and Arizona. 
TAll other States and Canada. 





Hardwood Barometer 


Mempuis, TENN., Aug. 30.—The Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Institute barometer for the 


| week ended Aug. 20—which is made from re- 
| ports of 170 units, each representing 28,000 


feet daily capacity—is as follows: 


Percent of-—— 
Normal Actual Ship- 
output output ments. 





Production*— Feet 
Normal (iden- 


tical units).... 28,560,000 ae 
Actual ......... 27,181,000 95.0 ibe 
Shipments] ....... 22,184,000 77.7 81.8 
Orders— 
i gousieeens 28,503,000 99.8 105.1 128.5 
On hand end 
week ........ 142,414,000 


*Based on mill log scale. 
tLumber fabricated at the mills and used in con- 
struction work included in total orders and shipments. 





Southern Pine Barometer 


New Orteans, La., Aug. 30.—For the week 
ended Aug. 26, Friday, 108 mills report as 
follows to the Southern Pine Association: 


Percent Percent 
Normal Actual 


Production Carst Feet Output Output 
Normal ...... ‘sees 78,220,284 noe ee 
I site ig io ei hi 63,485,263 86.70 eons 

Shipments* .... 3,198 65,082,919 88.89 102.03 

Orders— 

Received* .... 3,178 64,777,174 88.47 102.52 
On hand end 


week? ..... 11,340 231,148,220 aman eevee 
tBasis of car loadings is July average, 20,3838 feet. 


*Orders were 99.58 percent of shipments. 
tOrders on hand showed a decrease of 0.13 per- 


cent, or 305,745 feet, below the previous week, when 
105 mills reported. 

Of 104 mills reporting running time, 8 were shut 
down; 8 operated two days; 4, four days; 88, five 
days; 6, five and a half days; 36, full time, while 1% 
reported 


594 hours overtime. 
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Northern Hemlock and Hardwood Monthly Report 


OsxHxosnH, Wis., Aug. 29.—The Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association” 
has prepared the following data on July production and shipments, and stocks Aug. 1: 


July, 1927, Statistics 


Unsold 
Production Shipments Aug. 1 
Re Bien eas 73,0 14,000 4,160,000 
Basswood 2,373,000 3,124,000 18,563,000 
Beech ccccecs 05,0 BIE . starenes 
Ph. tccoens 5,892,000 8,319,000 73,032,000 
SE Soha noe vial 1,436,000 2,076,000 16,320,000 
ee eer 8,785,000 12,912,000 69,144,000 
eee 85,000 755,000 


1,490,000 ........ 


28,347,000 181,974,000 
21,324,000 124,665,000 





Total hwds.21,879,000 
Hemlock 1&2” .15,395,000 





Grand total.37,274,000 49,671,000 306,639,000 


Stock Summary, Aug. 1, 1927 


Hardwoods— 
Unsold— Dry. ..129,538,000 
Green. 52,436,000 
Total unsold........ 181,974,000 
Sold, dry and green... 42,473,000 
Total hardwoods .....cccccees 224,447,000 
Hemlock— 
Unsold, 1 & 2”—Dry... 86,021,000 
Green. 38,644,000 
Tetel uaneold....0«+ 124,665,000 
Seth: 4H sccccves 11,945,000 
Other thicknesses .... 1,957,000 
PS TE 600s here cdanvece 138,567,000 
Goa GHEE ccc vvdcseviscsecens 363,014,000 


The figures for the twelve months, Aug. 1, 1926. to July 31, 1927, make the following per- 
centages of the figures for the corresponding period of 1925-1926: 















































cost during June, 1926. On a reported produc- 
tion of 1,532,437,350 feet the average cost for 
the first six months of this year was $26.11. 
The cost reports for June cover a range from 
a low figure of $18.82 to the high figure of 
$43.82. Of the mills reporting, 39 had costs 
less than the average of $26.19. 





Sales of Retail Yards 


a 

Reports from 187 retail yards in the tenth 
Federal Reserve district—Nebraska, Kansas, 
Wyoming, Colorado and northern New Mexico 
—showed that July sales of lumber, measured 
in board feet, were 30.1 percent less than in 
July of last year, and were 5.6 percent less 
than in June of this year. Sales of all ma- 
terials, measured in dollars, were 24.1 percent 











All hardwoods Hemlock Total all woods | less this July than in July of last year, but 
WN Fo so incak tence duane bed taan ondae 79 82 83 were 1.4 percent greater than June sales. 
GRIGMOMEE ccccccdcccsveccccccesocecceseseees 85 104 95 Stocks on hand Aug. 1 were 6 percent less 
Hardwood Stocks on Hand Aug. 1, 1927, by Grades than on Aug. 1 last year, and 2.2 percent less 
Sold Unsold Sold Unsold than on July 1 this year. 
Dry &Green Dry Green nite wines Dry &Green Dry Green The July sales of 233 yards in the seventh 
Ash— Federal Reserve district—Iowa, Wisconsin, 
DE. chvrratine: Pveimanne TER vccceees ) ere 30,000 er ge et “able : ° 
Select as acesee sie soaee eewule Select & better. ete Sore A iat a Illinois and a Senay egy nf 
SelectS ...cc.cce ccccseces 1000) ...seeee OlectS ....eee- ° 1000. .ceeeee ollars, were 12.5 percent less than those o 
No. 1 & better.. 25,000 237,000 79,000 No. 1 & better... 187,000 901,000 463,000 : 
eS Mc ccs Siansene 143,000 ........ No. 1 com, -... 291000 184,000 16,000 | July last year, and 9.2 percent less than June 
No. 2 & better.. © 586,000 1,214,000 "897,000 Nos. 1 & 2 2::) ..../... ewe sales this year. Most yards reported practi- 
ae Ga beie:. ikee sete fees ie fcem.) tae tee Tee | et oe oe ee 
No. etter x ‘ * oO. com, ° ’ . ° i 
No. 3 com. .... 59,000 860,000  443°000 No. 3 com: 888000 1,258,000 1,512,000 | Aug. 1 last year, or on July 1 this year, but a 
few reported larger stocks than on July 1 this 
721,000 2,714,000 1,446,000 1,764,000 5,593,000 4,475,000 | year, and many had larger stocks than on Aug. 
Basswood— Hard Maple— 1 last year 
, Aaa 143,000 303,000 183,000 | ere ee 43,000 1,173,000 22,000 : 
Select & better 70,000 343,000 203,000 Select & better 9,000 363,000 79,000 
eg ee tee eeeee wowed . * "98.000 _*". ‘ eeeees i901 000 o.cah eee seeeeses E P bli 4 e 
elec Gy gees ; 0. etter.. 1,901, 548,000 3,029,000 Q 
No. 1 & better.. 870,000 2,057,000 1,006,000 No. 1 com. .... 1,645,0 4,208,000 40,000 ncourages Fubiic s uestions 
No. 1 com ..... r A ‘ Nos. 1 & 2 .... 978,000 3,483,000 2,451,000 oe 
Be eR ccs .ancamned 131,000 141,000 No. 2 & better.. 2,425,000 12,757,000 4,843,000 egg on — Aug. 30: eo ~~ 
No. 2 & better.. © 326,000 1,226,000 2,189,000 No. 2 com. .... 1,752,000 4,452,000 822.000 | Public wish to know about lumber! at 
so. : com : eee ety erty Nos. 1,3 & 3 .. 1,024,000 2,096,000 1,169,000 | misconceptions has it? Answers to ae 
0. 3 com. .... ’ ,400, ,709, o. etter.. ........ 0,000 47,000 | questions were much in evidence at the W. M. 
Nos. 2 » BD Deekbees-. esadeuna Jo. Skee : ‘1 < 
os. 2 & 3 com 35,000 No. 3 com 3,091,000 8,031,000 4,824,000 Ritter Lumber Co.’s booth at the Ohio State 
aN 4,916,000 11,431,000 7,132,000 12,868,000 46,719,000 17,826,000 | Fair here this week, where panels of its oak 
ae eet s ; - 
ge 600,000 3,127,000 578,000 page Pe ences ere ae in the Appalachian 
Select & better.. 61,000 3,383,000 927,000 Selects iii. ii) flit! SE vceewaae ighland region, were shown. 
ae OES 38,000 1 epee 310,000 No. 1 & better. ........ 446,000 251,000 Confusion seems to exist, judging from 
~’ tier... 1,473,000 o0'0 37-038 =No. 1 com. . 12,00 8,000... ss. comments made to those in charge of the booth 
No. 1 & better.. 1,473,000 11,860,000 2,732,000 Wo. 2 @ better 293.000 1,794,000 810,000 - eo 8 5 
No. 1 com ..... 1,530,000 6,932,000 1,175,000 No 2 com. . 5000 481/000 152,000 | 28 to the various qualities in grades of floor- 
wos. 1&2 .... (34,000 2,623,000 545,000 No. 3 com. 145,000 392,000 145,000 | ing. A common mistake is the supposition 
No. 2 & better 846,000 5,021,000 3,323,000 ect thee cslent canis off Gnetlunt ts £ it 
No. 2 com. ... 4,166,000 9,595,000 3,316,000 RS Te BEIETS GFACE CS HOSTING, SSCRUEe OF oy 
No. 3 com. ....11,118,000 10,676,000 4,930,000 Sittin 455,000 3,241,000 1,358,000 | name, is the best one can buy. 
19,866,000 55,099,000 17,933,000 ie 15,000 Es ee Despite the fact that three panéls of white 
~ Rock Elm— Select it WOE cos-semes 8,000 shaeeans oak flooring, 2x3-feet in dimensions, in the 
Viste ibeasch. senlegecnibes 8,000 ........ Selects ........ ....0... , ++++eee+ | foreground of the exhibit, were each plainly 
No. No. 1 & better. 38,000 4,000 ....00. «“ T ‘ 
Ne. 1 a haaeare oe ae'oes into Be * testi 30,000 13000 pineal hg marked: “Clear Grade (The Best),” “Select 
No. 2 & better $61,000 2,828,000 1,581,000 a ; > Sete. 17,008 144,008 193,000 | Grade (Second Best),” and “Common Grade 
No. 2 com. .. 100, 388,000 28'000 . om. .... , | Benen : ” : 
No. 3 & better 20,000 256,000 130,000 No. 3 & better. ........ 57,000 20,000 gg ap there was — i: by 
No. 3 com. .... 26.000 667.000 211.000 No. 3.com. .... 46,000 204,000 103,000 | the remark of one visitors who said: on 
Mos, 8 G&S Gee, BORMEE cawdcaee ~<cece.i. moe. 3,3 6 6... BORROO saccccss «5 repose ae you think you ought to place that select panel 
first in your row? It’s the best, you know.” 
1,142,000 4,302,000 1,950,000 741,000 439,000 = 316,000 | Almost invariably, the question from prospec- 
Hemlock Stocks on Hand Aug. 1, by Grades tive home builders was, “How much more will 
Unsold, all lenatha o ant 3 -inch— Other thicknesses it cost me to lay the best?” 
—_ . b gree : : . 
1x4 & wider 2x4 & wider Sold, Gry and green Other questions which serve to show popu 
' Dry Green Dry Green 1-inch 2-inch Dry Green lar misconceptions, that lumbermen can_ do 
NG Oe ec 1,183,000 — 574,000 10,780.000 4,443,000 171,000 3,074,000 702,000 303,000 | much to clear up, were: “What’s the differ- 
MOPCR ... 600000. 4,098,000 2,371,000 14,528,000 10,133,000 916,000 — 767,000 522,000 349,000 | ence between red and white oak?” “Is red oak 
hy artes: 1,614,000 1,253,000 14,039,000 5,202,000 290,000 2,528,000 21,000 ...... : 3 «6 I 
oe Paani 4;345,000 1,837,000 23,301,000 9,073,000 407,000 3,792,000 42,000 18,000 | graded the same as white oak?” “How can 
Nos. 4 & 5 ..... 1,427,000 355,000 10,706,000 8,408,000 ......  «—scscce cevcce cecces get a good floor layer?” “What are the 
Totaly ..... 12,667,000 6,390,000 73,854,000 32,254,000 1,784,000 10,161,000 1,287,000 670,000 | different widths in flooring and what thick- 





Totals, unsold and sold, 1” and 2” 


124,665,000 


eeaees 11,945,000 eeeeee 1,957,000 


Identical firm stocks of Aug. 1: Twenty-nine firms reported Aug. 1, 1926, a total of 160,- 
521,000 feet of hardwoods on hand, unsold, and Aug. 1 this year reported 153,663,000 feet, the 


decrease being over four percent. 


Twenty-nine identical firms reported Aug. 


1, 1926, a total 


of 125,620,000 feet of hemlock on hand unsold, and on Aug. 1 this year reported 81,815,000 feet, 


- the decrease being almost thirty-five percent. 





North Carolina Pine 


Norroik, Va., Aug. 30.—The North Carolina 


Pine Association makes the following analysis | 


of figures from forty mills for the week énded 


Aug. 20: Per- 
Percent Percent cent 
. Normal Actual Ship- 
Production— Feet output output ments 
ae 8,856,000 dah wees aie 
Actual ........ 6,179,173 70 aM 
Shipments ....... 6,720,918 76 109 ceil 
GENE we ccecwrce 4,152,943 47 67 61 


tAs compared with the preceding week, there is a 


-decrease in orders of 23 percent; although that week 


there were reports from only thirty-four mills. 
*“Normal” is based on the amount of lumber the 
mills would produce in a normal working day. 


| 





Southern Pine Costs 


New Or eans, La., Aug. 31—The Southern 
Pine Association has issued its cost statement 
for June, this being a summary of the average 
cost per thousand feet, board measure, of pro- 
ducing and shipping lumber, not including in- 
terest on loans or invested capital. The re- 
port shows the average cost of producing 
southern pine, including stumpage, in June was 
$26.19 a thousand feet. This is based on re- 
ports from 76 concerns operating 85 mills that 
produced 245,208,592 feet. This was 54 cents 
higher than the average cost for the previous 
month, and 27 cents higher than the average 





nesses are there?” “I have an old floor, must 
I rip it up in order to cover the surface with 
an oak floor?” “What kind of finish is best?” 

The Ritter booth contained large 6-foot pan- 
els of both red and white oak flooring in plain 
and quarter sawn, a panel of parquetry block, 
and another of herringbone pattern, besides 
the three panels of plain white oak showing 
the difference in grades. 

The booth contained two fine oak chairs and 
an oak table furnished by a local furniture 
concern, which occupied an adjoining booth 
and like it and two others nearby, contained 
floors of oak—two of strip, one of block pat- 
tern and the other of herringbone. There were 
also two cards showing the interiors of homes 
in various sections of the United States in 
which the company’s brand of oak flooring was 
used. 





THERE ARE 757,834 miles of railroad in the 
used. 
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- Hardwood Industry Shows Improvement 


Rains Reduce Cut; Orders Increase 


Mempuis, TENN., Aug. 30.—Rains through- 
out southern hatdwood producing territory 
have curtailed production, which has been ex- 
ceeded by demand for the first time since the 
floods. Orders reached normal mark for the 
first time since last April. Rains have been 
falling for several weeks throughout southern 
hardwood territory, and have soaked the for- 
ests. Logging has stopped in many sections, 
though there are still many logs along the 
right-of-ways of railroads out of Memphis, it 
is reported by the Valley Log Loading Co. 
Log prices are unchanged. Many mills are 
being forced down again because they are un- 
able to secure logs, while in certain sections, 
especially through Arkansas and _ Louisiana, 
streams are again running through the holes 
made in the levees during the floods last 
spring. The result is that many mills will be 
unable to operate for several weeks at best. 
Production has already declined from about 
98 percent of normal to 93 percent, and it is 
felt that this week there will be a further de- 
cline in production, while demand is gradually 
on the increase. If this condition continues 
for any length of time, prices are certain to 
get back to profitable leVels. 

The furniture factories are still in the mar- 
ket for a good volume of hardwoods, and 
many have decided to buy now rather than to 
wait to see what prices will do. With the 
news of heavy rains and a new rise in the 
rivers, orders are beginning to arrive. Fac- 
tories are taking care of their wants rapidly, 
and soon mill stocks will become rather 
broken. The automobile factories are now 
running at a fair rate, and while demand from 
this buying group is not as heavy as has been 
expected, it is showing considerable improve- 
ment. Many automobile buyers are eager to 
buy at present prices, and are in the market 
almost every week, though there are still some 
who are waiting, but who are sure to enter the 
market when increased prices are announced. 
The flooring plants are now beginning to feel 
a better demand for flooring and are buying 
oak. The oak prices have not yet advanced, 
but it is felt that if there is a continuation of 
good demand from other sources, prices will 
increase considerably. The furniture people 
are now buying oak in fairly good volume. Of 
course gum is in demand, and stocks of many 
items are getting low. The box manufactur- 
ers are still in the market, as well as interior 
trim plants. The export demand is showing 
signs of life, and some nice business is being 
placed. Shipments are slow, but are begin- 
ning to show improvement. 

Frank A. Peltier, Memphis hardwood man, 
2 now connected with C. W. Parham Lumber 

0. 


a 


Louisvit_E, Ky., Aug. 29.—The hardwood 
market appeared to*firm up a trifle last week. 
Some mills showed a tendency to stiffen prices, 
although others continued to unload stocks. 
Better sales were reported, and the trade is 
more optimistic. Some houses reported that 
August business would show improvement. 
Some have not a great deal of business in 
hand, but say that orders are rolling in more 
rapidly. The automotive trade has been buy- 
ing somewhat better. Buying by furniture, fix- 
ture, desk and other lines shows very little 
change. Refrigerator makers have not been 
buying well. New business is reported in 
oak, ash, poplar, walnut, gum and maple prin- 
cipally. Prices on inch stock at Louisville are 
as follows: Walnut, FAS, $230@235; select, 
$160; No. 1, $90; No. 2, $40. Poplar, FAS, 


$90@100; saps and selects, $60@70; No. 1, 
$45@52. Quartered white oak, FAS, $120@ 
135; common, $65@75; plain red oak, FAS, 
$70@85; common, $50@58; plain white, $85 
(90; common, $60@62. Ash, $80 for FAS; 
$50 for common. Chestnut, FAS, $85; com- 
mon, $50. Cottonwood, $55 and $38. Gum, 
quartered red, FAS, $100; common, $60; plain 
red, $95 and $52; quartered sap, $72 and $50; 
plain, sap, $60 and $43. 

The Louisville Hardwood Club at its next 
meeting will consider the changes in grading 
rules proposed by the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association. It is expected that a rep- 
resentative of the National assuciation will be 
present. Indications are that the local organ- 
ization will endorse the plan. 

From Leitchfield, Ky., a heavy movement 
of railroad ties is reported, W. E. Laffoon, 
tie receiver there for Bond Bros., Louisville, 
advises he is accepting daily about 100 loads 
of ties, of about fifteen ties to the load. At 
Caneyville, Ky., K. R. C. Woosley, also for 
Bond Bros., is receiving about 125 loads a day. 
Spring Lick and Clarkson are other points 
where receipts are heavy. Wet weather in the 
spring prevented early hauling, while crops 
have been poor and farmers have had more 
time to cut. Storms in March also brought 
down many trees, which were cut into ties. 


Inquiries Indicate Greater Activity 


CrincInNATI, Onto, Aug. 30.—Hardwood 
wholesalers on this market say that conditions 
indicate early resumption of activity. The 
last week has been a little better than the 
early part of August, though buying is largely 
from hand-to-mouth. Body builders are mak- 
ing more inquiries. Business is confined to 
small orders for single carlots. Several firms 
specializing in walnut and oak report a better 
outlook for the early fall, but sales now are 
only slightly improved with prices unchanged. 
Lower grades of walnut have a weaker tone. 
Export demand is slow, with not much indica- 
tion of improvement, as inquiry is very light. 
Retail buying is more active, especially in 
building lines, where demand for flooring, in- 
terior trim and the like is increasing in vol- 
ume. 

J. C. Griffith, president Cincinnati Lumber- 
men’s Club, announces that there will be no 
meetings of the club until the first Monday in 
October. The members have a social contact 
weekly in the every Tuesday afternoon golf 
game. 

Plans are being made to have a large delega- 
tion of Cincinnati lumbermen at the Chicago 
convention of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association, Sept. 15-16. A_ special 
car party is being arranged with Theodore 
Davis, manager of the Lumber Traffic Bureau, 
in charge. A number of exporters will leave 
Sept. 14 to attend the meeting of the National 
Lumber Exporters’ Association. 

Harry Hartke, president Acme Lumber & 
Veneer Co., and Mrs. Hartke, left last week 
for California, to be gone for several weeks. 


Business Volume Is Better 


BroOKHAVEN, Muiss., Aug. 26.—The hard- 
wood market is showing a better tone and 
business seems to be coming in better volume, 
but prices being quoted by some concerns are 
too low. The mills in this section just do not 
seem willing to meet these low prices. Hard- 
wood production is high, but it will be about 
ninety days before this production can be put 
on the market in large volume, and meantime 
a rainy fall may make logging impossible. 


Inquiry Becoming Heavier 


Macon, Ga., Aug. 29.—Everybody has been 
marking time in the hardwood industry dur- 
ing the last two weeks. Demand has been 
unusually quiet, and bad weather forced a 
curtailment in logging and interfered with 
shipping. Temperatures have been consider- 
ably below normal. Inquiries were heavier 
this week, especially from the eastern part of 
the country and from the furniture manufac- 
turing sections, and numerous orders were 
booked. Mill owners state that for the first 
time in several weeks the logging crews were 
able to get into the swamps to pull out hard- 
wood timber, and were working full time. 


Doings of Buffalo Lumbermen 


3uUFFALO, N. Y., Aug. 31.—The annual 
gymkhana oi the Buffalo Automobile Club was 
held at the clubhouse in Clarence on Aug. 27, 
with .an attendance of about fifteen hundred 
persons. Some amusing contests were carried 
out and prizes were awarded. Lumbermen 
were prominent in the event and many of them 
attended. C. Walter Betts was chairman of 
the gymkhana committee, and Ganson Depew 
was starter. The judges included Harry L. 
Abbott, John McLeod and A. W. Kreinheder. 
Among the timers were Orson E. Yeager and 
John Bookser, and the clerks of the course in- 
cluded E. J. Sturm and Oliver J. Veling. 

The Buffalo Lumber Dealers’ Golf Club is 
playing at the Stafford (N. Y.) Country Club 
today, on invitation of Bert H. Hanby, a lum- 
berman of Batavia. 

The board of directors of the Empire State 
Wholesale Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen 
will meet at the Hotel Onondaga, Syracuse, on 
Sept. 8. It is expected that preparations will 
be made for the fall outing. 

Edward F. Greth, a local builder and former 
lumberman, will erect a large number of houses 
in the Riverside-Black Rock section. The 
houses are being financed by savings banks. 
Mr. Greth has already built many houses in 
that section. He comes from a line of build- 
ers, his father, grandfather and great-grand- 
father having been in this line. 

S. E. Wisner, the New York State represen- 
tative of the E. L. Bruce Co., Memphis, was a 
visitor here this week. 

The Long-Bell Lumber Co. will maintain 
a storage stock of West Coast lumber at the 
yard of the A. C. Dutton Lumber Corporation, 
nee, N. Y., for distribution in this 
tate. 

J. A. Lowe, sales manager Pickering Lumber 
Co., Kansas City, will visit the office of the 
Trotter-Kelleran Lumber Co. next week, the 
latter being its fepresentative in New York 
State, western Pennsylvania and Ontario. Mr. 
Lowe will also make a trip over the territory. 


Northern Market Is Inactive 


Bay City, Micn., Aug. 30.—The northern 
manufacturers received very light business dur- 
ing August, and prices on some items have 
declined. Some of the larger wood-consuming 
industries have taken advantage of the situa- 
tion to pick up stocks offered at a reduction 
in price, although buying has been largely for 
immediate needs and the volume small. The 
furniture manufacturers have been the most 
active, but have been very conservative in their 
purchases. The auto body industry has not 
yet come into the market for northern stocks, 
although there has been some inquiry for hard 
maple from this source. There have been some 
sales of maple flooring stock, but the volume 
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of business placed has not been commensurate 
with the production of flooring. Flooring sales 
were considerably below normal during August 
and while inquiry has improved last week, 
manufacturers -are not inclined to stock up on 
rough lumber. Prices continue firm on this 
commodity, however, and advances made dur- 
ing the summer months are being maintained. 
The production of hardwood lumber is nor- 
mal, and stocks have increased considerably, 
therefore, the supply of dry lumber at the mills 
is larger than it has been for nearly a year. 


Foreign Consignments Heavy 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Aug. 29.—Harvey M. Dick- 
son, secretary National Lumber Exporters’ 
Association, can see no decided change for the 
better in the export. trade. A careful survey 
of the situation leads him to point out that 
consignment shipping is entirely too heavy for 
the good of the business. Discussing the situ- 
ation today he said: “In the first place, the 
buyers abroad, especially those of Glasgow, are 
still saying that this is their vacation period. 
But the more plausible explanation would seem 
to be that the consignment shippers are still far 
too active with the result that the stocks, of 
American hardwoods especially, exceed the 
market requirements to a greater or lesser ex- 
tent. Attention is turned away from firm or- 
der business, and buyers seek to provide for 
their needs amid the stocks that must be dis- 
posed of and are often offered at important 
concessions. No real improvement can be 
looked for as long as consignment shipping con- 
tinues at the present rate.” 

Dudley Lawton, of the Hagan Lumber Cor- 
poration, New York, visited here last week, 
and stated that he found the hardwood trade 
especially picking up somewhat, with the de- 
mand showing a better tone. He was on his 
way to sawmills in West Virginia to look up 
some stocks. Mr. Lawton is a son of William 
T. Lawton, of Joseph Thomas & Son, millwork 
men, 


Mr. Riddell, of the Whitmer Parsons Lumber 
Co., of Philadelphia, was a caller on the hard- 
wood trade here last Friday. He stated that 
an increasing interest appeared to be shown in 
offerings. 


Sales Continue to Gain 


Attanta, Ga., Aug. 29.—Southern hard- 
wood orders showed a further gain last week, 
and sales about equal output in Georgia, 
though mills are running on a good basis. 
Southeast furniture plants are sending good 
orders for FAS gum, and inquiries indicate 
that this business will continue to improve. 
Improvement is also reported in rough oak 
sales to flooring plants. The automotive in- 
dustry shows a tendency to buy for advance 
needs. Ash prices now average $10 to $15 
less than earlier in August, though maple is 
unchanged. Most orders are for 10/ to 16/4 
FAS white ash. Retail sales of oak flooring 
are said to be the best since last spring, and 
dealers are therefore more active in the mar- 
ket. Prices, however, are around $7 to $8 less 
than they were at the peak this summer. Very 
few industrial sales of maple flooring are re- 
ported. Poplar is quiet, but cypress is still 
showing signs of improvement, and south- 
eastern retailers are buying cypress shingles. 
Mill work demand has further improved, and 
present inquiries indicate further improve- 
ment. Considered as a whole, however, hard- 
wood business is not as large as wholesalers 
and manufacturers had expected it would be. 


Present Prices Unattractive 


JACKSONVILLE, Fia., Aug. 29.—The hardwood 
market appears spotty, and can not be counted 
upon for more than a day at a time. Of 
course there is some buying being done, but 
the prices being realized are not attractive to 
those manufacturers that are in position to 
carry their stocks. 


West Coast Activities 


Appointed District Sales Manager 


SPOKANE, WAsH., Aug. 27.—Phil W. Pratt 
has been appointed district sales manager for 
the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., at Potlatch, Idaho, 
to succeed Otto H. Leuschel, who last month 
was promoted to a similar position with the 
company at the new mill of the Clearwater 
Timber Co., Lewiston, Idaho. 

Mr. Pratt is a graduate of the Sioux City 
(lowa) high school and the University of 
lowa. He started his lumber experience with a 
year as timekeeper for the Crescent Wooden- 
ware & Box Manufacturing Co. at Bonners 
Ferry and then in 1909 started piling slabs for 
the Bonners Ferry Lumber Co. Next year he 
went into the shipping department where he 
stayed for the next three years and then went 
on the road for the company covering Montana, 
Wyoming, North Dakota and much of Canada. 
During the war, he worked for the fir produc- 
tion board on the Coast and when mustered out 
entered the wholesale business, first at Great 
Falls and then at Kalispell, Mont. In 1926 he 
became sales manager for the State Lumber 
Co. at Columbia Falls, Mont., which position 
he is leaving to join the Weyerhaeuser organ- 
ization. 


Added to Staff of Field Workers 


SEATTLE, WAsH., Aug. 27.—In pursuance of 
its policy to secure technical authorities to as- 
sist in the merchandising of lumber, the West 
Coast Lumber Bureau announces that Emanuel 
Fritz has been added to its staff of field work- 
ers. Mr. Fritz is an associate professor of 
forestry at the Univer- 
sity of California, giy- 
ing courses in wood 
technology and lumber 
manufacturing, and_ is 
now on a_ sabbatical 
leave of absence from 
that institution. Pre- 





EMANUEL FRITZ 
Seattle, Wash.; 
On West Coast Bureau’s 
Staff 





vious to his present af- 
filiation with the West 
Coast bureau, Mr. Fritz 
had been carrying on 
studies for the Califor- 
nia White & Sugar 
Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association and rep- 
resenting that organization in the field, having 
charge of its exhibits at a number of lumber 
conventions this year. Mr. Fritz is admirably 
suited for his new duties as bureau leader in 
group meetings of retailers and sales represen- 
tatives in furthering popular knowledge of the 
technical side of the lumber business. An 
interesting article on “Tree History Written in 
Annual Growth Rings,” by Prof. Fritz, re- 
cently was published in the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN and has attracted considerable attention. 





Defend Transit Milling Rate on Sash 


_ San Francisco, Cauir., Aug. 29.—The an- 
nouncement that a group of Douglas fir door 
manufacturers had made overtures toward pro- 
testing the “milling in transit” rates applied to 
California and West Coast pines for the last 
twenty years, brought a move for immediate 
action by the California White & Sugar Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association here this morning. 

The so called “milling in transit” rates, which 
permit shipments of lumber to the Mississippi 
Valley sash and door manufacturers to be un- 
loaded and milled and then shipped on with 


only a slight “handling charge” for the privi- 
lege, have been one of the greatest courtesies 
given them by the carriers. Its abandonment 
now would mean great hardships on many of 
the door manufacturers and would ultimately 
mean a great reduction in, if not the abandon- 
ment of, Mississippi Valley door manufactur- 
ing, according to C. Stowell Smith, secretary 
of the California White & Sugar Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association, which has been appealed 
to by the door manufacturers in an effort to 
halt any action which might tend to withdraw 
the “milling in transit’ rates. 

The action, according to Mr. Smith, would 
not only affect the pine industry, but would 
also apply to wheat, which is shipped from the 
northern wheat field to the mills in Minnesota 
and then re-shipped to the consuming markets. 

E. J. Curtis, of Clinton, Iowa, representing 
one of the largest manufacturers of doors in 
the Mississippi valley, was caustic in his verbal 
attack on the effort to have the rates with- 
drawn and declared that door manufacturers 
were planning a legal fight to halt the pro- 
posed changes. 


Traffic committees of the various West Coast 
associations will meet, probably this week, to 
formulate a policy for West Coast timber and 
lumber manufacturers, as regards the proposed 
change in rates. 


Seventh District Building Review 


The following review and analysis of build- 
ing material and construction activities in the 
Seventh kederal Reserve District, compiled by 
the division of research and statistics of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago, was released 
for publication Sept. 1: 

Seasonal influence was reflected in a total sales 
decline for July as compared with June of 8.9 per- 
cent in value and of 2.3 percent in board feet, ac- 
cording to reports of nineteen wholesale lumber 
dealers. Sales were also under July, 1926. Two 
hundred thirty-three retail yards reported total re- 
cessions in dollar sales of 9.2 and 12.5 percent in 
the respective monthly and yearly comparisons. The 
ratio of outstanding accounts at the end of the month 
to sales during July was 138.7 for wholesale dealers, 
as compared with 136.3 the preceding month and 
122.9 a year ago; retail yards indicated these ratios 
as 313.5, 288.5 and 283.7, respectively. Stocks in the 
hands of wholesalers were smaller than either at the 
end of June or on July 31, 1926; a large majority of 
retail yards reported no change in this item in either 
comparison, a few indicated increases over June and 
many had larger stocks on hand than was the case 
last year at this time. In addition to building, large 
amounts of lumber were being consumed by the 
flooring, box, and furniture industries. 

Demand for cement, which in many sections of the 
Seventh district was light during July for all uses 
except the building of roads, was less than production 
with a consequent increase in warehouse stocks, al- 
though plants were not kept running to full capacity. 
The brick industry experienced a marked increase in 
demand which kept plants producing at a maximum 
rate, and brought total shipments to a figure ahead 
of that for July, 1926. 

Construction contracts awarded in the Seventh dis- 
trict during July amounted to $105,070,002. This 
figure was 1.5 percent under the total for July, 1926, 
but otherwise represented the largest July total since 
this bank began collecting the data in 1919. Resi- 
dential contracts, amounting in all to $38,830,764, 
were larger than for any other July on record, ad- 
vancing 11.3 percent over the same month of last year. 
Both total and residential figures showed seasonal 
declines from June, the former of 24.0 and the latter 
29.9 percent. The recession in contemplated new 
building, noted a month ago, was again evident in 
July permit figures received from fifty leading cities; 
the total number of projects showed a decrease of 
18.4 percent from June and 25.4 percent from July, 
1926, with estimated costs 28.7 and 21.1 percent 
smaller, respectively. The most marked exception to 
this general trend was Iowa, where four of nine cities 
reported prospective building at estimated costs above 
the June figure, making Iowa the only State to show 
an aggregate advance in this comparison. Of the five 
larger reporting cities, all except Des Moines recorded 
declines in number and estimated costs in both the 
month-to-month and yearly comparisons. 
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Tacoma, WaASH., 
Aug. 27.—This_ enter- 
prising city, as the 
“Lumber Capital of 





L. P. LEWIN, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Elected President 











America,” has added 
largely to its fame this 
week in its reception of about a thousand lum- 
bermen from all parts of the United States, at- 
tending the eleventh annual convention of the 
National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. 
There was a registration of 1,136; there were 
delegates from every corner of the country and 
from Canada; there was definite action on 
such ‘matters as uniformity in lien laws, sup- 
port of grade-marking and trade-marking, a 
condemnation of the transit car and cargo, 
necessity for reduction of the corporation in- 
come tax, the development of the spirit of tol- 
erance toward manufacturers both of lumber 
and shingles in the efforts to cope with knotty 
problems peculiar to their end of the industry, 
and finally there was an outpouring of bounti- 
ful good will toward every branch of lumber 
activity, whether relating to manufacture or 
to marketing. Summarized in a single word, 
the convention was “Educative” in every di- 
rection. The retailers acknowledged it and 
expressed it; and the manufacturers, through 
a noted spokesman, answered thus: “We will 
watch legislation prohibiting the use of lum- 
ber: we will work with the retailer all the 
way through; we have waked up to the fact 
that the manufacturer must help the retailer.” 

At the outset of the first day’s session came 
a sentiment, expressed both by retailers and 
manufacturers, in favor of grade-marking as 
the proper way for a solution of many a prob- 
lem. A leading manufacturer declared lumber 
ought to be grade-marked and trade-marked ; 
and a retailer of major consequence said both 
species and grade ought to be stamped on 
every piece. Touching on ethics of associa- 
tion mills a California retailer testified that 
during twenty-three years in business he had 
never found it necessary to ask for reinspec- 
tion, nor had there been any misunderstand- 
ing not easily adjustable. As to transit cars 
and cargoes, there was only one side to the 
question. The transit had not one friend in 
the convention; not a word was spoken in fa- 
vor of that plan of marketing, and loud and 
vociferous was its condemnation. 


The eleventh convention was one grand holi- - 


day and show, leading many retailers who have 
known nothing of lumber “in the raw” to the 
country where it is made on the largest scale 
ever developed. Also it led them as citizens 
into a part of the country most of them had 
never seen, at the same time enabling the most 
hospitable community in America—Tacoma— 
to show the full quality of its welcoming hand. 
Manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers all 
declare that it has been a great convention. 
Each group now knows more about the other 
groups than ever before; and with the knowl- 
edge is the spirit of friendly codperation. 

The convention has recommended L. P. 
Lewin, of Cincinnati, Ohio, as incoming presi- 
dent; and it has received favorably the invi- 
tation of Miami, Fla., as the meeting-place 
next year. 


TUESDAY MORNING 


The real opening business session got un- 
der way in an appropriate manner Tuesday 
morning, with an invocation by the Rev. 


John Kennedy, pastor of Immanuel Presby- 
terian Church, this city. 

The visiting retailers from every section 
of the United States were on hand at the 
appointed hour, and the roof garden ball- 
room of the Winthrop Hotel was comfort- 
ably filled. The visitors were given a double 
welcome—first by J. G. Dickson, president 
of the Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club, the organi- 
zation that has made possible the wonderful 
reception and the elaborate entertainment 
that the visitors have received. Mr. Dick- 
son himself has been an untiring worker in 
preparation for this event. In welcoming 
the retailers on behalf of the Tacoma Lum- 
bermen’s Club, he spoke in a very happy 
and informal way, greeting the guests as 
old time friends, many of whom he and the 
other Tacoma lumbermen had not met per- 
sonally, but had known through business re- 
lations. 

“We have to prepare the lumber for you 
to sell; and you have to show consumers the 
difference between properly prepared lumber 
and improperly prepared lumber.” In those 
few words Mr. Dickson pointed out the re- 
tailers’ part in the great lumber industry of 
the country. He then asked Mayor M. G. 
Tennent, of Tacoma, to offer the city’s 
greetings to the visitors, but warned him not 
to present them with any keys to the city 
or otherwise. Mayor Tennent took it for 
granted that the lumbermen with their ladies 
had made the trip to Tacoma partly on busi- 








Price, alone, will move your 
short lengths. Cut your price; 
make the differential between long 
and short lengths sufficient and we 
will move your shorts.—PeETeER Dr- 
Vries, of Chicago. 


Ten years ago we sold no wood 
shingles. Today we sell no other 
kind.—Howarp Porter, Worthing- 
ton, Ohio. 


Paint is a profitable sideline. Sell 
the paint and hardware when you 
sell the house bill—Josern J. 
SPRINGMAN, Alton, Tl. 


We USE our display windows; 
constantly changing the display, 
and we get a lot of business from 
them.—J. Etmer McPuee, Denver, 
Colo. 




















ness and largely on pleasure. He said: “Our 
lumbermen of Tacoma know how to enter- 
tain and will entertain you. We are proud 
of our city and I am sure you will enjoy it.” 


President’s Address 


President Lowrie in his annual address, 
which in part follows, touched briefly, but 
pointedly, on the principal subjects on the 
program, and his words stimulated added 
interest in these subjects and in the sessions 
to follow where the discussion of the sub- 
jects would come up. 

After brief allusion to the convention of last 
year and to the work of the association during 
the current year, which he said would be re- 
viewed in the reports of the officers and in dis- 


cussions in the convention, Mr. Lowrie em- 
phasized the importance of scrutinizing meth- 
ods of doing business and revising them to ac- 
cord with modern needs. “Ten years ago,” he 
said, “the lumberman was what the name 
strictly implied. Today he is fast becoming or 
already has become a merchandiser of materials 
going into the completed home, and specializing 
in lumber. It is, therefore, my desire to bring 
before you certain phases of the situation as 
it exists today, with some suggestions for 
the correcting of abuses in our present sys- 
tems of merchandising and others looking to- 
ward a more effective application of present 
methods and an increase in the scope of our 
commodities so that in the end we may hope 
for a business which when economically con- 
ducted will give us a fair return on capital 
invested and energy expended.” 


Prices of Short and Long Lengths 


Mr. Lowrie then referred specifically to the 
sale of short lengths, declaring that methods of 
manufacture inevitably produced considerable 
quantities of short lengths and saying that 
there is no doubt that the retailer can sell all 
of the short lengths produced, and in fact he 
must sell them at a loss in comparison with 
the long lengths if he is to buy according to 
the differentials now made in the list. He 
then cited as an example one of his own pur- 
chases which was not filled in accordance with 
the stipulations regarding lengths nor with re- 
gard to price. The expense of handling short 
lengths, he said, is more than the mere han- 
dling. There is the added sales resistance 
which is an even greater cost, and also in- 
creased inventory which must be given con- 
sideration. It is not the province of the re- 
tailer, he said, to tell the manufacturer how 
he shall sell his lumber, but it is his province 
to tell him how he must buy it in order to 
make a profit. He suggested that an increase 
in the price of the long lengths and a reduction 
in the price of the short lengths, thus creating 
a greater differential, yet giving the same re- 
turn on the log, would solve the problem of 
selling short lengths. 


Moisture Content Next Problem 


Referring then to the discussion that has 
been going on regarding the moisture content 
of lumber, Mr. Lowrie said that from being 
a subject in which few persons were interested 
it has become one in which all the large mills 
are now interested. Formerly the discussions 
revolved around the maximum amount of mois- 
ture content, he said, and this year the discus- 
sion has been regarding the minimum amount, 
as this applies to one of the large branches of 
the industry in the west, namely shingles. 
Shingles coming into his territory, he said, are 
sold at a price per thousand at mill plus freight, 
figured on a basis of 180 pounds per thousand, 
actual freight to be deducted by the consignee 
and all underweights to go to the shipper. The 
more the shingle is baked, he said, the poorer 
it becomes, and the poorer it becomes the more 
a manufacturer makes. A set of grading rules 
that allows for such a condition is faulty and 
should be corrected. 

Next discussing the matter of transit cars 
and cargo consignments, the speaker said that 
as the success of the retail lumber industry de- 
pends upon a stabilized market and the success 
of the manufacturer and wholesaler is reflected 
in the success of his distributer, it is to the 
interest of all that lumber shall not be dumped 
in unneeded quantities or in unsuitable grades 
and qualities in any market. The National as- 
sociation, he said, since its origin has been 
opposed to the transit car and the same was 
true of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
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Association. In his opinion the majority of 
the wholesalers likewise are opposed to it. If 
all shipments, he said, were sold when loaded 
and the common carriers were not forced to use 
their equipment for warehouses, transportation 
facilities would be better for the legitimate 
service and the retail industry would be in a 
better condition than at present. 


Retailer Is Legitimate Distributer 


Referring then to the resolution regarding 
maximum distribution through the retailer 
adopted at the New Orleans convention last 
year, Mr. Lowrie said the association had stood’ 
for this principle from its inception. The as- 
sociation is more vitally concerned about it than 
ever before owing to the diminishing returns 
on investment. 

The policy of the association in working for 
analyses of cost, and the insistence upon the 
use of accounting methods that would enable 
retailers to know their costs, were brought to 
the attention of the convention by the speaker. 
A complete understanding of the conduct of 
business, he said, would unquestionably lead to 
an abatement of that’ indiscriminate cut-throat 
competition so prevalent today. 

Next Mr. Lowrie referred to the “ever di- 
minishing returns from the sale of lumber” 
which he said had brought about many eco- 
nomic changes including the sale of substitutes 
for lumber. Other changes have led to the 
handling of paints, builders’ hardware, brick, 
metal lath, etc., and today some yards, he said, 
are handling by far “the greater bulk of the 
commodities that go into the completed home.” 
This method of merchandising had effected a 
transformation of the offices and yards of lum- 
ber concerns until comfortable office buildings 
with attractive window displays have taken the 
place of the former old dingy offices. He pre- 
dicted that in future the lumbermen will be 
managers of department stores handling the 
various commodities going into the erection 
and completion of homes, yet still specializing 
in lumber. In this connection he referred to 
the retail distribution of plywood which evi- 
dently holds great possibilities for the retailer 
which have not yet been developed. 

In closing Mr. Lowrie summarized the sub- 
jects discussed and thanked the members of 
the association for their loyal support and 
urged that they give the same codperation to 
his successor. 

Following his report President Lowrie 
then introduced a pleasant little feature in 
the program when he announced that George 
Buzby, of Philadelphia, had been appointed 
sergeant-at-arms of the association for life, 
and presented Mr. Buzby with an official 
badge of his office. 


Report of Secretary 

The report of the secretary-manager was 
distributed in printed form. Noting that the 
volume of construction business for the coun- 
try over is substantially equal to that of 1926, 
the secretary said that the volume of business 
done by retail yards during 1927 is not as great 
as in the earlier year. This, he said, is be- 
cause larger structures constitute so large a 
part of the nation’s building volume. 

In reviewing the developments in the methods 
of merchandising he said that remodeling and 
modernizing of homes have afforded an im- 
portant part of the market for lumber during 
the last year. While nobody can forecast the 
business for 1928, the speaker said the enter- 
prise exhibited by retailers in pushing their 
business indicates that they will get their share 
of business in the future. The tendency, he 
noted, is to multiply the number of items in the 
nature of building specialties carried by the 


retailer and to utilize all known methods for 
ferreting out and securing the business of their 
community. He cited retailers’ codperation with 
contractors as well as engaging in the contract- 
ing business themselves as methods of securing 
business. Also he told of the success of re- 
tailers in defeating mail order competition, of 
their installing simple machinery in their yards 
to improve their service and other adaptations 
designed to establish the retailer as a source of 
information and material for building. 

Dealing more directly with the activities of 
the association the secretary told of the change 
in the methods of handling the insurance by 
reinsuring all policies with the Associated 
Lumber Mutuals and terminating the associa- 
tion’s insurance company. He reviewed the 
work of the department of cost accounting and 
told of the service rendered by the traffic and 
transportation departments. 

In the absence of the association attorney who 
has been looking after lien law activities, the 
secretary read the address prepared by the at- 
torney. 

As is generally known by various retail 
lumber dealers’ associations and their mem- 
bers, there has been a movement on foot to 
draft a model lien law, or what might be 
termed a standard State lien act, which 
might be used or put into effect by various 
State legislatures. In a way it is a double 
movement fostered on one hand by the De- 
partment of Commerce and on the other by 
a commission appointed representing a mem- 








Handle advertised products from 
the firms who advertise to the gen- 
eral public that they distribute 
solely through the retail lumber 
dealers. Such firms are your 
friends.—L. P. Lewin, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


When a prospective buyer tells 
ou how low your competitor will 
sell a bill of lumber, just go deaf 
for a while. Make a fair price and 
stick to it—TuHorNTON ESsTEs, 
Birmingham, Ala. 





You will get nothing out of your 
trade extension program if you 
don’t trade mark and grade mark 
every piece of lumber.—A. C. 
Dixon, Portland, Ore. 




















bership of the various States and organiza- 
tions interested. The committee working 
with the Department of Commerce now has 
a tentative draft of such a standard lien law, 
and in the words of the National Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ representative, this tenta- 
tive draft is a better protection than the re- 
tailers had hoped to get at the outset, but 
it is not so good as a number of States, no- 
tably California, now have. The secretary 
stated: that the National Association of Gen- 
eral Contractors had opposed most of the 
worthwhile features that the dealers wished 
to see incorporated in an act of that kind, 
and this had been the source of their great- 
est amount of trouble. 


Endorse Model Lien Law 


Following the discussion of this subject it 
was brought out that this was not a law that 


would be forced on any 
State, but simply a 
model which might be 
used by material deal- 
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ers, where it seemed 
that it was necessary 


to get a new act passed, in order to have a 
workable lien law. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON 


For two decades or more the transit car 
has been condemned by lumbermen in vari- 
ous branches of the industry and Tuesday’s 
afternoon session started out with a discus- 
sion of this subject by Frank Carnahan, 
Washington, D. C., manager of the trans- 
portation department of the association. Mr. 
Carnahan explained in detail the use and 
abuse of the transit privilege in shipping 
lumber. He pointed out that it has gone 
far beyond the use originally intended and 
now is used to a large extent for shipping 
a car with a fictitious destination in the hope 
of selling and reconsigning it before reach- 
ing the said fictitious destination, and this 
makes it an abuse. He pointed out the ex- 
tra expense entailed upon the railroads which 
they are not paid for at present; and said 
that this was one of the expenses of a rail- 
road which must be made up through the 
general freight rate receipts. He thought 
that if the transit practice is to be continued 
railroad companies should be induced to 
make a charge adequate to cover their entire 
expenses in connection with transit ship- 
ments. He, however, strongly advocated the 
entire elimination of transit car business. He 
offered the following resolution, which after 
discussion was passed: 

Resolved, That since the placing of cars of lumber 
in transit unsold is economically unsound, unstabilizes 
the market for producers, wholesalers and retailers, 
resulting in the shipment of much lumber inferior in 
manufacture and quality and not in grades conform- 
ing with the standard grading rules and leads to gross 
abuse of transportation equipment and facilities re- 
sulting in higher operating costs and higher rates, the 
practice is hereby unqualifiedly condemned and the 
directors of the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation are hereby instructed to make every effort 
to have the railroads establish regulations which will 
eliminate this practice and urge all branches of the in- 
dustry, manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers, to 
coéperate to this end. 


Among the manufacturers who made an 
extended and eloquent plea for the elimina- 
tion of the transit practice was Maj. E. G. 
Griggs, St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. 


“Big Brother” of Transit Car 


Following the discussion of the transit car 
practice the subject of the distribution of 
West Coast lumber on the north Atlantic 
seaboard was taken up, and the criticism 
which was made regarding this branch of 
the business was spoken of as the “big 
brother of the transit car”; namely, the ship- 
ping of unsold cargoes to the Atlantic coast. 
J. D. Loizeaux, Plainfield, N. J., led the dis- 
cussion of this subject. He made an elo- 
quent plea for release from competition 
brought about by sacrificing cargoes of un- 
sold lumber that go on demurrage at east- 
ern seaports. Mr. Loizeaux asked, If a car 
of unsold lumber arriving at destination 
is a calamity, what in the world is an unsold 
cargo of four or five million feet? He stated 
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that it sometimes sold for $7 to $8 below 
the legitimate price. 

In this connection H. E. Wolff, president 
of the New Jersey Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Elizabeth, N. J., commended the efforts 
of’ the manufacturers and ship owners to 
remedy the evils of unsold cargoes and 
spoke of stabilizing the freight rates on 
water shipments to the Atlantic coast as a 
factor that would go far in preventing gross 
speculation in this way. He spoke of other 
practices in the Atlantic seaboard trade, 
naming as an evil the fact that often an in- 
spection certificate for a shipment is three, 
four or five months old before time of ship- 
ment. He thought that the lumber should 
be graded at a date nearer the time of ship- 
ment. He also asked for more adequate re- 
inspection service on the Atlantic coast to 
shorten the interval between entry of claims 
and inspection of the lumber. 

He said: “We on the Atlantic coast are 
using more West Coast woods every month. 
The organizations which I am here repre- 
senting in this capacity have 2,500 dealers, 
and these dealers want to go on record as 
desiring a definite grade mark and _ species 
mark on all lumber. This would eliminate 
the substitution of grades.” He suggested 
that the West Coast manufacturers follow 
the practice of the southern pine manufac- 
turers in grade marking with a mill’s num- 
ber or other designation, so that the lumber 
could be traced back to the shipping mill. 
He stated that this practice should be carried 
out in the western pines, that is, Pondosa 
pine and Idaho pine, as well as with West 
Coast woods. He criticised the shipping of 
1/4 scant rough dimension, and warned the 
manufacturers that this would bring trouble 
with building inspectors. 

At the request of the Chair, Maj. E. G. 
Griggs. St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., Ta- 
coma, told something of inspection certifi- 
cates and the methods employed by the man- 
ufacturers in shipping to the Atlantic coast. 
He paid a high tribute to the Pacific Lum- 
ber Inspection Bureau’s inspection certifi- 
cates and the integrity of these certificates 
which has been recognized in many quarters 
of the world. He pointed out to the deal- 
ers that.they sometimes make a mistake by 
asking mills for shipments properly graded. 
properly prepared in every way, and full 
sawn lumber to meet the price of the other 
fellow without regard to what kind of serv- 
ice, grade or quality product the other fel- 
low will supply them with. He said he was 
glad the retailers had come out here to learn 
some of the things the manufacturers have 
in mind and some of their problems, and he 
hoped they would stay long enough to cor- 
rect some of the evils of the industry. 

President Lowrie replied: “That is just the 
reason we came west to this convention, and 
we hope you manufacturers will hold your 
next convention in the East.” 


Moisture Content Problem Discussed 


Proper moisture content of a_ specified 
amount in grading rules has long presented 
many problems that as a rule manufactur- 
ers have claimed to be insurmountable. 
Proper moisture specification in lumber 
grading rules essential for satisfactory serv- 
ice to the public was the title of a discus- 
sion opened by M. E. Meacham, of St. 
Louis, Mo. He stated to begin with that 
retailers as a rule have not been equipped 
to measure moisture content of lumber 
when received by them, and told of the 
plans of the Forest Service to bring out sim- 
ple instruments which could be supplied to 
dealers, and it is hoped that something of 
the kind will be on the market in the near 
future. In the meantime the Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory at Madison, Wis., is making 
investigations to determine what may be 
done in the way of specifying moisture con- 
tents, and a committee appointed last year 
to investigate this has postponed its investi- 
gation until the laboratory tests have been 
completed. Mr. Meacham, however, said he 





believed that a proper moisture content may 
be arrived at, provided a reasonable and lib- 
eral tolerance is made. He said that the 
retailers who have been working on the sub- 
ject have found that the manufacturers have 
problems that the dealers have never under- 
stood in this connection. 

At this point Thornton Estes, of Birming- 
ham, Ala., stated that he was reliably in- 
formed that it is the intention of the South- 
ern Pine Association to incorporate a defi- 
nite moisture content for kiln dried lumber 
in the southern pine grading rules in the 
near future. Speaking from the standpoint 
of the dealer who does not handle West 
Coast woods, but buys southern pine, he 
said that considerable blame is attached to 
retailers for buying cheap lumber from so- 
called “peckerwood” sawmills which were 
not equipped with proper dry kilns. He 
said: “If you would be willing to buy from 
good mills you wouldn’t have much trouble 
about moisture content.” ' 

The dissatisfaction occasioned by the 5 
percent degrade clause in lumber grading 
rules opened up considerable discussion be- 
tween manufacturers and retailers. 

Many of the retailers thought that 5 per- 
cent was considerably too much tolerance to 
be allowed and worked a hardship on the 
dealer if he was forced to accept that much 
lower grade lumber in a car. Complaint 
was made that shippers sometimes inten- 
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tionally included several hundred feet of low 
grade in a shipment because of the tolerance, 
but when this statement was challenged by 
West Coast manufacturers the dealers who 
had spoken cited only instances of southern 
pine shippers doing this. One objection, of 
course, was that the dealer was often ex- 
pected to pay the price of the higher grade 
lumber for the 5 percent of degrade. It was 
pointed out that this might be overcome by 
specifying American Lumber Standards in 
purchases. In fact, throughout the discus- 
sion it was advocated that dealers specify 
American Lumber Standards in orders for 
their protection, and Guy Gray, Cleveland, 
Ohio, quoted from American Lumber Stand- 
ard rules in which it is stated that the pay- 
ment should be made on the grades as found. 
Mr. Estes pertinently remarked that “This 
whole problem is easy of solution. The 
whole thing can be settled if you have grade- 
marked lumber.” 


The Delay in Reinspection 


In connection with the discussion of the 
holding of offgrade lumber sixty days for 
official reinspection, it was brought out that 
the reason this some times occurs, is because 
of the time taken up in the negotiations be- 
tween buyer and wholesaler and mill before 
it is determined to have an inspection and 
not after an inspector has been asked for. 





R. B. Allen, secretary-manager West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, when asked re- 
garding this delay, pointed out that it prac- 
tically always occurred during the negoti- 
ations; that there was no delay after an in- 
spection was asked for; that at present the 
average length of time before an .inspector 
gets on the job for official reinspection is 
one and a half days with a maximum of ten 
days after West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation official reinspection is requested. He 
pointed out that in parcel shipments by 
water it was often impossible to give proper 
reinspection, because lumber could not be 
identified, and that this was another reason 
why there should be association grade- 
marked lumber with the mill’s identification 
on it. He said: “Reinspection for West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association mills is a mat- 
ter of hours, not days.” 

In regard to practices of American Lumber 
Standards Mr. Allen said that West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association mills abide by 
American Lumber Standards, but that he 
could not speak for non-association mills. 

At this point C. W. Pinkerton, of Whit- 
tier, Calif., got up and said he wanted to 
pay a tribute to West Coast mills. “I have 
been buying from West Coast mills,” he 
said, “for more than twenty years, and I 
have never asked for a reinspection, or had 
an inspector in my yard. I have always 
found these millmen to be as reasonable in 
their treatment of my claims as I have been 
in making these claims, and any time you 
think you are not treated quite right, you 
can put the mill on the probation list and 
buy from other mills in the meantime. I 
never have any trouble.” 


WEDNESDAY MORNING 


Speaking to a well-filled room of delegates, 
George D. Rose, Dubuque, Iowa, attacked 
the percentage of short lengths permitted 
in a shipment under Rail “C” list. He also 
said that the price differential was not suffi- 
cient to enable many lumhermen to handle 
short lengths without an actual operating 
loss on the item, since “short lengths are 
purely a merchandising problem. It takes 
real salesmanship and continual -+hammering 
to sell shorts to the contractors, builders, 
and general public, and the price differential 
should be sufficient to justify such efforts,” 
said the speaker. He also said that in cases 
where a dealer could not advantageously 
handle the regular loading of shorts it was 
necessary, and is a common practice to buy 
specified lengths. “The manufacturers them- 
selves,” said Mr. Rose, “have recognized that 
the differentials are out of line, and individ- 
ual mills are revising them in quotations to 
the trade.” 

Frank J. Ward, of Clinton, Iowa, said: 
“Mr. Rose has covered the subject; we must 
specify our orders, as some of our yards can 
use shorts and others can not. We would 
like to have the differential changed.” 

R. W. Hunt, Everett, Wash., presented 
the manufacturers’ side of the case, saying 
that the mills make as great a quantity of 
desired lengths as possible, but that some 
shorts are inevitable, and, from the stand- 
point of timber conservation, made a plea 
for cooperation, and said that short lengths 
presented a merchandising problem that the 
dealers could meet. He suggested raising 
the price on long lengths by the dealers, thus 
permitting them to fix their own differential 
on short lumber. 

In the main the dealers were agreed that 
selling short lengths was largely a merchan- 
dising problem, but felt the price on shorts 
should be sufficiently lower to justify the 
added cost of selling them to the contractor, 
builder and general public, since it was nec- 
essary to educate the buyers of lumber in 
the use of the less desired lengths. 


Inspection Service at Destination 


John J. Chalmers, of Chicago, opened the 
discussion of inspection service on West 
Coast lumber at destination. He said, in 


part: “This question is as old as the lumber 
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business. This multiplicity of inspection 
pureaus is very confusing; we don’t know 
which is which. What is the necessity for 
the Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau? A 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association in- 
spector inspires confidence. We feel that 
he knows his work. We think you should 
establish centralized offices east of here 
where we Can get satisfactory service and 
immediate action in the central States to 








Here’s my suggestion to Atlan- 
tic coast cargo buyers. I have 
bought California stock in cargoes 
for twenty-five years, and I buy it 
on Pacific Lumber Inspection Bu- 
reau certificates and have had no 
trouble.—C. W. Pinkerton, Whit- 
tier, Calif. 


We on the Atlantic coast are us- 
ing more West Coast wood each 
succeeding month. There are 2500 
dealers in the organizations which 
I represent here, and they wish to 
go on record as desiring a definite 
grade mark and species mark on 
each piece of lumber.—H. E. 
Wo rr, president New Jersey Lum- 
bermen’s Association. 




















any applicant at proper cost. Also, we feel 
that inspectors should pay, at time of in- 
spection, for the labor they use in making 
such inspection. I think West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association inspectors should be 
available at the mills for cargo inspection 
instead of the P. L. I. B. The P. L. I. B. 
is not known in the East, while we do 
know the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation and feel that its inspectors are prop- 
erly qualified—are experts in their line.” 

Bob Allen, Seattle, replied that there was 
very little duplication of service by the two 
associations. He said that the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association provided for re- 
inspection because the American Lumber 
Standards require it. He said that trouble 
could be avoided by specifying on orders 
that the lumber furnished must carry the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association grade 
mark. In case of cargo shipments thus 
marked, he said it was easy to identify the 
lumber and in such instances the New York 
office could give quick service on reinspec- 
tion, but that cargo lumber which was not 
thus marked was impossible of identification. 

Yale Henry, Tacoma, interjected that it 
cost a lot of money to locate inspectors 
back east; that it would be better to increase 
the force of inspectors at the mills and thus 
cut off the poor lumber at the source. He 
said that lately two supervisors have been 
added to the force of P. L. I. B. inspectors. 
He said that some years ago there was simi- 
lar complaint from California; that three in- 
spectors were sent there and were kept 
busy for a time, but at present only one in- 
spector is there and he is not employed more 
than half his time on such reinspections. 

C. W. Pinkerton, Whittier, Calif., stated 
that for twenty-five years he has been buy- 
ing cargo lumber on P. L. I. B. certificates, 
and that he has no trouble with its grading. 

The secretary said that the clause making 
the P. L. I. B. certificate final proof of qual- 
ity was objectionable, and added, “it discrim- 
inates against your lumber, as southern pine 
folks have a clear understanding as to rein- 
spection.” 

J. E. Manley, Tacoma, brought out the 
fact that P. L. I. B. inspection can be se- 
cured on any order according to the terms 
of the order, as the P. L. I. B. does not make 
grades, but merely inspects to insure lumber 
being of the grade bought. 


Election of Officers 


The nominating committee reported the 
following candidates,* which were voted on 
and unanimously elected: ‘ 

President—L. P. Lewin, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Vice President, eastern region—Glenn Sweet, El- 
mira, N. Y. 

Vice President, middle Atlantic district—J. D. Loi- 
zeaux, Plainfield, N. J. 

Vice President, southern region—Harry D. Knoop, 
New Orleans, La. 

Vice President, central region—Peter DeVries, Chi- 
cago. 

Directors (for terms 1927 to 1930)—E. Bruce Hill, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; A. J. Hager, Lansing, Mich.; Ben C. 
Mueller, Davenport, Iowa; A. C. Gauen, Collinsville, 
Ill.; Herbert J. West, Atlanta, Ga.; Will A. Robin- 
son, Shreveport, La.; John Dower, Tacoma, Wash.; 
J. W. Mackemer, Peoria, Ill.; Charles L. Weeks, 
Detroit, Mich.; J. G. Marks, Cresson, Pa.; C. W. 
Pinkerton, Whittier, Calif.; W. M. Richardson, Flor- 
ence, Ala.; Hubert North, Kalamazoo, Mich.; L. F. 
Flandermeyer, Cleveland, Ohio; R. C. Restrick, De- 
troit, Mich.; C. J. Baldwin,. Bridger, Mont. 


President-elect Lewin was called to his 
feet and given an ovation. He said he highly 
appreciated the honor of heading an organi- 
zation of such magnitude, and bespoke their 
active coOperation, assuring his members he 
was a “rough rider” if they didn’t work as 
they should. He lauded retiring President 
Lowrie, who was given a rising vote of 
thanks for the successful administration just 
closing. 


Minimum Weight for Kiln Dried Shingles 


Nate A. Allen, Lincoln, Neb., took the 
floor urging the need for a minimum weight 
for kiln dried shingles. After much discus- 
sion, joined in by both manufacturers and 
retailers, the question was left to a commit- 
tee which met with manufacturers. Sam 
Johns, Jr., Snoqualmie Falls, Wash., stated 
later that the retailers agreed with the man- 
ufacturers on the committee that “shingles 
must be properly manufactured and_ kiln 
dried,” and that “properly kiln dried” would 
be interpreted to mean that “they must 
weigh not less than a minimum of 15 per- 
cent under the association weights” and this 
definition, together with the fact that the 
retailers had not paid sufficient attention to 
shingles called for under the American Lum- 
ber Standards would be submitted to the 
convention at a later session for action. This 
latter suggestion was made on the floor of 
the convention by Arthur Edgecumbe, who 
thought that “the manufacturers should 
adopt the American Lumber Standard shin- 
gles and the dealers should demand them.” 

J. H. Jenkins, of the Forest Laboratory of 
British Columbia, said in a test made of 
B. C. XXX XX shingles they were kiln dried 
for ten days, then in a nailing test with ordi- 
nary shingle nails not a shingle split, and 
when nailed with 2%-inch nails only one 
shingle of the lot split. The average weights 
of the shingles tested after drying averaged 
162% pounds a thousand. 


How to Make Profits 


Thornton Estes, Birmingham, Ala., led a 
discussion of “conditions which make ade- 
quate business profit difficult to obtain,” and 
suggested remedies as follows: 


Transit cars. Remedy is don’t buy them. 

Dealer competitors more interested in volume than 
profit, Remedy is to encourage the competitor to get 
a proper analysis of his costs, and do the same your- 
self. Then you won’t be encouraged to get volume at 
the sacrifice of profit. 

Establishment of new unnecessary retail yards. 
Remedy is discourage their establishment, and in some 
instances Mr. Estes thought “shotgun” methods might 
be justifiable. 

Too great a capital investment in older yards. 
Remedy is. analysis of your business by departments, 
cut out those departments and items which are~ not 
turning over rapidly enough, and carry stock suffi- 
cient to meet the demands of your trade. 

Too low a margin on so-called “Bill Trade.” Rem- 
edy is not to take too much stock in stories of how 
low your competitors will go to get a bill. Make 
your own prices; make them fair, and then stick to 
them. 


Mr. Estes proposed the following resolu-’ 
tions which were adopted: 


Resolved, That conditions making it increasingly 
difficult to procure an adequate net profit in the retail 
lumber business emphasize that every lumber dealer 
may be greatly aided in meeting. these obstacles by 
analyzing his business by departments, resulting in: a 
profit and loss statement monthly for every depart- 
ment of his business and enabling him not only to 
know the deadline between profit and loss but provid- 
ing him also with definite information as to the prof- 
itable lines and items and class of business. 

Resolved, That that the extension of excessively lib- 
eral credits by lumber producers and particularly 
wholesalers for the establishment- of retail lumber 
yards at points where there is already an overabun- 
dance of yards, is economically unsound as it encour- 
ages the use of lumber of inferior grade and tends to 
unstabilize both the wholesale and retail markets, 

Reselved, further, That the members of the National 
Retail Lumber. Dealers’ Association believe it eco- 
nomically sound to balance local supply and demand 
in the retail lumber business through consolidation of 
several yards into one firm thus effecting inventory 
and operating economies with consequent benefits to 
the public and to the lumber and construction industry. 


Developing New Business 


U. M. Carlton, of Cambridge, Mass., told 
how his company organized a “Home Serv- 
ice Co.” through which it sells the completed 
home. Doors, windows, hardware, paints, 
he found, have given them much added 
profit. The company uses a display room 
which is in charge of a competent young 
lady, and contractors and builders alike 
make use of the display room. The company 
plans all details of home construction and 
names a price on the completed job. 

Elmer Blauvelt, Hackensack, N. J., told 
how his concern had developed some nice 
business this spring by codperating with a 
stained shingle manufacturer who direct- 
mailed a list of 1,000 of the company’s pros- 
pects for such work. He says the company. 
is now working on a similar list of homes 
that need remodeling. 

J. Elmer McPhee, Denver, Colo., told of 
his firm’s billboard advertising. and of its 
display windows. He said, in part: “You 
must keep your windows clean and attrac- 
tively dressed to obtain good results. We 
certainly do get a lot of. business from our 
windows. Items other than lumber lend 








If a car of unsold lumber arriv- 
ing at destination is a calamity, 
what in the world is an unsold 
cargo of 4,000,000 feet? —J. D. 
Loizeaux, Plainfield, N. J. 


Fir is susceptible to more differ- 
ent treatments than any other 
wood species; it provides struc- 
tural, railroad, framing, finish, 
shop, and other material all from 
this one tree.—J. D. TENNANT, 
Longview, Wash. 


There is still standing in our for- 
ests more lumber than has been cut 
since the Revolutionary War. We 
must convince the public we still | 
have sufficient timber for all their 
needs.—Grorce S. Lone, Tacoma, 
Wash. 




















themselves best to window display, but small 
model homes always attract.” 

Joseph J. Springman, Alton, IIl., told of 
his company’s success in selling paints. 
“Often a customer comes in for some other 
material, but buys paint before he leaves. 
Then, too, when we are selling the house 
bill it is easy to sell the paint. We use the 
advertising matter furnished by our paint 
manufacturer. Diversifying our sales helr- 
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us, just like diversification of crops makes 
the farmer’s profit more sure.” 

H. H. Corwin, Jackson, Mich., said his 
company runs a roofing company under an- 
other name. It was started recently and 
thus far is only breaking even, but has pros- 
pects of developing into a profitable business. 

Howard Potter, Worthington, Ohio, stated 
there are good profits in selling insulation 
material. Architects, contractors and build- 
ers are interested in this material and it be- 
hooves the retail lumber dealer to learn 
about it if he is to maintain his position as 
the building authority of his town. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 


Hawley W. Wilbur, of Milwaukee, Wis., 
opened the afternoon session with the presen- 
tation of a resolution, which was unanimously 
adopted, after deleting a paragraph which read 
“we believe it economically sound that indus- 
trials purchase direct, lumber which becomes 
an integral part of the finished manufactured 
product.” This met with objections and was 
referred back to the directors for further action. 
The resolution follows: 

Lumber in general: We endorse the following meth- 
ods of lumber distribution: 

Sales by (1), manufacturers or wholesalers to local 
distributing yards; (2), local distributing yard to the 
consuming public, excepting the lumber requirements 
of the U. S. Government, of the railroads and steam- 
ship companies. 

Crating Lumber: This class of lumber forms a 
considerable portion of the volume of business of many 
a local retail distributing yard, the needs of the in- 
dustrials being served by the retail yards as efficiently 
and satisfactorily as could be done by the wholesalers 
or producers; when competition of wholesalers or 
producers take this class of lumber business from the 
retailers higher prices necessarily ensue to the con- 
suming public on construction lumber, in which class 
of lumber the producing and wholesaling branches cf 
the lumber industry are primarily interested; since 
crating lumber to a considerable extent must meet 
the competition of wire and steel bands, the local 
distributing yard is in better position than the whole- 
saler or mill, located at a distance, to insure the 
continued use by industrials of lumber for crating 
purposes. For the above reasons we believe in dis- 
tribution of crating lumber to the industries through 
the medium of the local distributing yard. 

Resolved, That we reaffirm the Atlantic City reso- 
lution of the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, to-wit: That the retail lumber yard is the 
logical medium of distri- 





in population were met. So it is not strange that 
the general public has come to believe that lumber 
is scarce, and that the substitution of other materials 
of lesser value for a particular purpose is necessary in 
the interests of conservation. As a matter of fact, 
there is still sta§ding in our forests today, more tim- 
ber than has been cut since the days of the Revo- 
lutionary War. 

We must convince the public that we have sufficient 
timber for all time, and that a man is not an enemy 
to the best interests of his country when he utilizes 
this splendid material. We must, however, tell the 
consumer what lumber is best adapted for, and we 
must, also, assist the retail dealer with his distribu- 
tion problems. We are already advertising to the 
public, and our field force is calling upon retail lun- 
bermen, architects, and building authorities, as well 
as upon the wood-using industrials, acquainting them 
with the facts concerning the utility of our woods. 

There is no question but that we should help solve 
your distribution problems, and to this end we will 
have established at least five central offices upon which 
you can call for assistance on these matters. Peopie 
who buy building materials once or twice in a life- 
time know they are not qualified judges of such 
materials. They must take somebody’s word, hence 
it is only natural and right that they should come 
to you retailers as the building authorities of their 
cities. 'We must sell lumber to the builders for those 
purposes for which lumber is suitable, and we must 
look to you retailers for assistance in this direction. 


A resolution was unanimously passed thank- 
ing Mr. Long for his speech. 

Fred A. Wehrenberg, Ft. Wayne, Ind., tak- 
ing the platform to start discussion of “How to 
determine retail lumber yard merchandising 
policies by analyzing your business according to 
departments” first presented a memorial to J. 
Albert Mahlstedt, which was spread on the 
minutes of the meeting, and a copy sent to his 
widow. 

Discusses Cost Accounting 


Mr. Wehrenberg then called for Harry J. 
Colman, of Chicago, who went into the details 
of cost accounting as applied to retail lumber 
selling. In connection with his talk, Mr. Col- 
man distributed forms giving figures taken from 
the actual experiences in 1927 of a group of 
lumber dealers. These forms illustrated in a 
graphic way just what is accomplished through 
the installation of an adequate cost system. In 
these forms was included a consensus report 
for six months ended June 30, of seven con- 
cerns forming a lumber study club, this con- 
sensus report being as follows: 
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dealers on the other 
hand, are best exempli- 
fied by: ’ 
First: Lumber dealers ¢ 
who efficiently represent 
the makers and wholesale 
distributers of materials 
by intelligently and ag- 
gressively exploiting the 
local sales field, and 


. 0. b. depot. 


others losing money. 





Second: By makers and wholesale distributors who, 
in their national advertising and other literature de- 
scribe and set forth the services rendered by retail 
lumber dealers, and state these to be the reasons 
why they have been chosen as the sole medium of 
distribution of their materials to the general public. 

Speaks on Utility of Lumber 

George S. Long, Tacoma, Wash., in an able 
address, spoke of the utility of lumber; how 
timber had been burned by early settlers to 
clear the land for cultivation, and how for 
years and years it has added much to the com- 
fort and convenience of mankind. Said he: 

We, of America, are very familiar with lumber. 
Our per capita consumption at one time was 500 feet— 
five times as great as Europe’s highest mark—for 
it has always been abundant and cheap. From 1860 
to the present day our population has grown from 31,- 
000,000 to 150,000,000, and the consumption of lum- 
ber has increased correspondingly as the needs of 
housing, transporting and caring for this vast increase 


EXPLANATION: 


The minus sign (—) in the last column indicates loss. 
“Spread” is the gross profit or difference between Selling Price and Cost Price 


The crux of the report is the difference between the spread and total expense 
which is the profit per 1,000 feet. The dealer losing money must either increase 
his spread or reduce his expenses, or both, in order to make a profit. 

These figures are taken from an actual consensus report immediately after 
the installation of the systems and represent a typical group—some making and 


BUILDING MATERIAL 
Handling Delivery Selling Total Net Profit 


Cost Cost & Admin. Expense to Sales 
No Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent 
ee 4. 4. 12. 20. 4. 
ween 4.9 3.7 14.7 23.3 8.3 
Dy. neue 7. 2. 12. 21. 1.9 
eee 3.4 6. 13.3 22.7 5.2 
 wewde 6. 5.5 15. 26.5 —7.9 
veces 5.6 6.8 11.4 23.8 7.6 
cain 2.8 2.03 8.37 13.21 —8.8 


J. D. Tennant, president West Coast Lumber 
Trade Extension Bureau, Longview, Wash., 
told the convention about the bureau’s cam- 
paign, stressing the codperation it is extending 
to the retail lumber dealers. Mr. Tennant said, 
in part: 

Our program of advertising first put over “Dura- 
ble Douglas Fir—America’s Permanent Lumber Sup- 
ply.” Douglas Fir, as a general building material, 
is susceptible to more different treatments than any 
other wood. Excellent alike for structural timbers, 
railroad material, house framing, finish, doors, win- 


dows and trim, it is a genuine all-purpose wood. In 
1900 it was stated by a supposed authority—the then 
chief forester—that in twenty-five years all commer- 
cial timber would be gone, yet today there is more 
standing than has been cut since the birth of this 
nation. 

Our advertising created much interest, so the bureau 
put into the field a force of trade extension experts 
made up of men who were lumber retailers of good 
repute before we employed them. These men can 
and will give you valuable assistance, and their sery- 
ice is yours. We also put on our staff technical engi- 
neers who can talk to architects and contractors. We 
have a total of ten men working with the dealers, 
architects, contractors and purchasing agents telling 
the story of our woods. We have issued booklets on 
all of our woods except red cedar and that booklet will 
be ready for distribution soon. In addition our pub- 
licity department has distributed more than a million 
pieces of literature. 

The retail lumberman of today is not the same 
man of twenty-five years ago. And we are glad of 
it. Today you are handling much material other 
than lumber, and it is our fault that you are. The 
other fellow created the demand for his product, and 
the old advice “If you can’t beat ’em, jine ’em” holds 
good in our case, and that is the purpose of the West 
Coast Lumber Trade Extension Bureau. We want 
your help and suggestions. Both are valuable to us. 
Our campaign is growing among ourselves. To make 
it a complete success we must sell you. 


At the concatenation held at 5 o’clock 
Wednesday night in the roof garden, fourteen 
kittens saw the light of day and three ex-Toms 
were reinstated. 


THURSDAY MORNING 


President Lowrie called on C. W. Pinkerton, 
of Whittier, Calif., for an outline of the grade- 
certificate plan widely used in his territory ; and 
Mr. Pinkerton explained that the practice, in of- 
fering a new house for sale, was to display a 
certificate guaranteeing all materials, using for 
that purpose a neat frame and an attractive place 
in the house. It works well, he said, doing away 
with the chance to “up-grade” stock, such as 
buying No. 3 and selling it as No. 1. In 
Orange County, he said, the dealers were almost 
100 percent in using the grade certificate plan. 


H. A. Hellyer, of Tenafly, N. J., advocated 
the sale of lumber’ by the piece, saying the plan 
not only worked satisfactorily to both parties, 
but increased the return to the retailer by about 
10 percent. There was no time wasted in fig- 
uring on the basis of the thousand. Even the 
girl in the office could instantly quote the price 
of any piece of stock, and the customer could 
see what he was buying, and could tell exactly 
what a certain number of pieces would cost. 

Telegrams were read inviting the next con- 
vention to Miami, Fla., from the mayor of 
Miami, Hoo-Hoo club, Chamber of Commerce, 
Florida Association, Guy Stom, president, and 
J. W. Martin, governor of the State. 

J. B. MacKenzie, of Toronto, Ont., invited the 
convention to that city. 

Lewin, of Cincinnati, Ohio, president- 
elect and chairman of the special tax committee, 
made his report as chairman of the committee 
and led a discussion on “The importance of 
talking to your representatives in Congress 
while at home during the summer season re- 
garding adequate, reduction in corporation in- 
come tax.” Thecorporations are always anath- 
ema in the eyes of the average politician, he 
said, “but I don’t know why.” In 1925 it ap- 

ared that the burden of the tax had been 

rne by numerous concerns that paid no divi- 
dends; yet while all other taxes are being re- 
duced it does not seem fair that these cor- 
porations should not be included. “Don’t go 
home from this convention intending merely 
to ask your congressman to help reduce this 
tax, and expecting that it will be all right. Tell 
him we demand it. This thing has been a 
political football long enough. The time has 
come when it ought to be put on a businesslike 
basis.” Mr. Lewin spoke in complimentary 
terms of Frank G. Wisner, of Laurel, Miss., 
past president of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, saying that he had 
taken the lead in opposing the tax. 

Mrs. Jessie Fraser, secretary of the Cali- 
fornia retailers’ association, outlined the re- 
sults of a questionnaire, together with a sys- 
tem of “checking” members of Congress. 
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Report of Shingle Committee 
The shingle committee, H. E.: Beckwith, 
Chetek, Wis., chairman, submitted its report, as 
follows : 
After discussion with a committee of shingle manu- 
facturers, in which the advisability of establishing 
minimum weights on red cedar shingles was dis- 








Among the newer items added to 
the stocks of retail lumber yards is 
plywood, but the surface as yet has 
hardly been scratched.—Frep L. 
LowriE, president National Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association. 


Official reinspection for West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
mills is a matter of hours, not days. 
Association mills abide by Ameri- 
can Lumber Standards; I can’t 
speak for non-association mills.— 
R. B. ALLEN, secretary-manager 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion. 




















cussed from every angle, we recommend that the 
National Retail! Lumber Dealers Association go on 
record as favoring the purchase of shingles by buy- 
ing and ‘specifying our orders under American Lum- 
ber Standards; and we further recommend that the 
Central Committee on Lumber Standards be peti- 
tioned to recommend the deletion of the present speci- 
fication in paragraph 58, requiring that “kiln dried 
weights of shingles be not more than 10 percent un- 
der the present association shipping weights,” as im- 
practical, and that to the first paragraph of the gen- 
eral rules in appendix “D,” page 66, be added a 
clause providing that “when kiln dried must be prop- 
erly dried (shingles when properly dry should ordi- 
narily not exceed 15 percent less than the present 
official association weights).” | 

We further recommend that this association go on 
record as absolutely opposed to the use of 6/2-inch 
shingles for roofing purposes and pledge our efforts 
to assist in the elimination of this grade by purchas- 
ing shingles manufactured under the American Lum- 
ber Standards. 

In conclusion, we recommend the appointment of a 
standing shingle committee to make a survey of shin- 
gle marketing, such committee to codperate with the 
organization of the shingle manufacturers by making 
suggestions regarding methods of trade extension to 
the manufacturers and any such other suggestions 
that such committee would feel to be of advantage to 
the shingle industry as a whole. 


Mr. Beckwith stated that in the meeting with 
shingle manufacturers, he had never en- 
countered “a fairer bunch of men.” He real- 
ized that they had to contend with the “pecker- 
wood” mills; that they wanted to put out a 
shingle that was a “real shingle,” and he be- 
lieved they were entitled to all the support 
the retailers could give them. 

Arthur Bevan, manager Seattle headquarters 
of the Red Cedar Shingle Bureau, answering 
a question as to “book weights” propounded 
by J. J. Chalmers, of Chicago, explained that 
there was a wide variation in moisture content 
of shingles; that the drying process extracted 
as high as a gallon of water to the bunch, and 
that unless manufacturers handled their output 
on the basis of established weights they would 
have a great deal of trouble. 

Mr. Lewin remarked that the question ap- 
veared to him a great deal like that of the 
moisture content of lumber. 

Emanuel Fritz, wood technologist for the 
West Coast Lumber Bureau, stated that the 
question was not so much moisture content as 
the manner in which drying was done; that 
there had been a tendency to confuse moisture 
content with overdry shingles. 

On a rising vote, the recommendations pre- 
vailed, 21 to 19—more than three-fifths of those 
present not voting. 

Mr. Lewin gave this advice: “In placing 
orders, place them with association mills, and 
you'll get away from a lot of trouble.” 

The secretary stated that with so many mem- 
bers of the association present and with so 
few voting, the adoption of the recommenda- 


tions was not conclusive; that the decision was 
merely advisory, and that the entire matter 
would go back to the committee. 

Thornton Estes, of Birmingham, Ala., in- 
jected a gem of humor into the proceedings by 
defining a “peckerwood” mill. It was not a 
“bird,” he said; and after it had turned out a 
product three inches at one end and one and a: 
half at the other, “it ships it' to Mr. Lewin 
as real lumber.” 

Report of Resolutions Committee 

The resolutions committee (Oscar Lampland, 
of St. Paul, Minn., chairman), reported as 
a We through Luther Ogden, of Cape May, 


Transit Shipments 

Wuereas, Transit shipments of lumber have re- 
peatedly arrived at destination unsold, thereby flood- 
ing the market and causing them to be sold at ex- 
tremely low prices, causing a demoralization of trade 
conditions, and encouraging the establishment of 
yards conducted by parties whose practices are un- 
ethical and questionable, resulting in losses to regu- 
lar dealers and frequently an injustice to consumers; 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That to cure such evils every effort shall 
be made to eliminate transit car and cargo shipments. 

Re-inspection 

That the Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau, of 
Seattle, be urged to establish at the eastern seaboard 
an inspection service for the re-inspection of cargoes 
where there may be a dispute between shipper and 
consignee as to quality. 

Grade-Marking 

That, owing to the custom of some unscrupulous 

concerns in mixing grades, thereby working an in- 





Cc. W. PINKERTON, 
Whittier, Calif.; 


Elected Director 
of Association 


M. E. MEACHAM, 
St. Louis, Mo.; 


Opened Discussion on 
Moisture Content 


justice on all honest shippers and dealers, the former 
action of National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
endorsing grade-marking is hereby reaffirmed and 
manufacturers are urged to grade-mark all their 
products in order that dishonest practices may be 
eliminated from the trade, and for the protection of 
the buying public. 
Scant Sawing 

To overcome a practice of some concerns of mar- 
keting certain sizes intentionally sawed scant, such 
as 3-inch sizes rough-sawn to.23%4 inches, it is urged 
that no sizes be cut scant of those provided by 
American Lumber Standards. 

Wuereas, The National Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association has been most royally entertained at its 
eleventh annual convention at Tacoma, no _ time, 
trouble or expense having been spared to make the 
business entertainment program complete, therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That the association does hereby express 
to our hosts, the Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club, and 
all those associations, concerns and individuals who 
have worked with it to provide for our entertain- 
ment, our most sincere appreciation. 


There was a lively discussion led by Edward 
Wolff, of the resolution advocating P. L. I. B. 
re-inspection at the Atlantic seaboard, bring- 
ing out the point that a meeting of the bu- 
reau would be held in Seattle, Aug. 31, at 
which the views of the association would be 
submitted in a written statement. “We want 
the association to stand for the very best there 
is in the lumber business,” said Mr. Wolff. 


The resolutions were adopted. That relat- 
ing to the hospitality of Tacoma was given a 
rising vote. 

Report on Business Conditions 


More than thirty members made brief, snappy 
reports on business conditions, as compared 
with 1926, covering volume, gross profits, in- 
dustrial and farm conditions, plans for de- 
veloping business and stocks. In general, there 
is reduced volume compared with last year. 
The decline is most noticeable in the New 
England States, where it is traceable to in- 
dustrial depression. Elsewhere, there has been 
over-building. Gross profits in many instances 
have sagged. Farm conditions usually are en- 
couraging—the more so in midwestern and 
coast territory; and conjointly with favorable 
crop reports there are indications of heavier 
business. Few retailers, apparently, have form- 
ulated definite plans for developing business; 
those who have done so usually lay stress on 
the value of advertising, of a more aggressive 
sales policy, of window displays and specialties, 
and full use of the mails. Thornton Estes, of 
Birmingham, Ala., declared that his plan for 
getting more business was to “work like the 
devil.” Stocks, with a few exceptions, notably 
the east coast of Florida, are nowhere above 
normal, and for most part are below normal. 

As the convention adjourned, the president 
urged all members, as they return home, to 
feel that “you’re going to work and support 
your association.” 


ENTERTAINMENT FEATURES 


The entertainment features at Tacoma’s 
week of National Retail Lumbermen started 
early—in fact, started long before the dele- 
gations arrived on Monday, which was in a 
way reception day. At least the big dele- 
gations arrived mostly on Monday, and on 
that night the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association acted as hosts to the officers and 
directors of all the retail associations repre- 
sented, both national and regional. The 
Crystal ballroom of the Winthrop Hotel was 
comfortably filled. 

Following an excellent dinner, a_ short 
program of entertainment was conducted by 
Lloyd Spencer, well known Northwest news- 
paper man and a comedian of no mean 
ability. After Mr. Spencer’s brand of fun 
had started the digestive faculties of the 
diners operating, President Fred L. Lowrie, 
of the National Retail Lumber Dealer’s As- 
sociation, presented Roy Morse, president of 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
the organization that was the host on this 
occasion. It was just a little “get ac- 








I have been buying from West 
Coast sawmills for more than 
twenty years and never had a rein- 
spection yet. I want to say for 
these mills that I have never had 
any trouble regarding claims.—C. 
W. Pinkerton, president Califor- 
nia Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion. 





If you would be willing always 
to buy from good association mills 
that have good kiln equipment, in- 
stead of the little “peckerwood 
mill,” you would not have much 
trouble with moisture content.— 
THorNToN Estes, Birmingham, 
Ala. 




















quainted” affair and President Morse pro- 
ceeded to introduce to the guests many of 
the West Coast manufacturers. Some of 
these simply made their bow, while a few 
spoke for a few moments. 

A. C. Dixon, former president of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, general 
manager of the Booth-Kelly Lumber Co., 
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wat EDGWOOD 
The Consolidated Shingle Mills of Brit- 
ish Columbia Limited are now manu- 
facturing British Columbia Red Cedar 
Shingles under the Trade Mark EDG- 
WOOD. Inspection service commands 
that all EDGWOOD shingles must be 
sawn Edge-Grain to prevent warping— 
they must be free from knots, shakes, 
worm holes, and sap—with smooth sur- 
face and butts. EDGWOOD Shingle 
Roofs and Sidewalls will be nationally 
advertised. Direct mail and local news- 
paper campaigns have been prepared 
for retail dealers. Dealers: Write for 
sales plans and list of British Columbia 


mills manufacturing EDGWOOD 
Shingles. 


The Consolidated Shingle Mills 
of British Columbia Limited 


907-8 Metropolitan Building, 
VANCOUVER, B. C. 








Eugene, Ore., had a message to give to the 
retailers, something for them to consider, 
and this was trade-marking and _ grade- 
marking of lumber to identify it, and he as- 
sured those buyers who wish it, that they 
can get material that in every way complies 
with the American standardization program. 


* Mr. Dixon told the dealers and the manu- 


facturers that neither side would profit by 
the large amount of money that was being 
spent for trade promotion work by the man- 
ufacturers’ associations, including the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
unless the matter is carried through with 
trade-marking and grade-marking of every 
piece of lumber. 

In connection with the American stand- 
ardization program and what has been ac- 
complished, Mr. Dixon paid a high tribute 
to Secretary of Commerce Herbert Hoover, 
and brought forth a round of applause when 
he expressed the hope that Mr. Hoover 
would become President of the United 
States whenever Mr. Coolidge retires. 


GOLF TOURNAMENT 


Adjournment of the convention at 12:15 
Thursday enabled members to leave the hotel 
in time to reach the grounds of the Tacoma 
Country and Golf Club at 1:30. More than 
a hundred retailers entered. Prizes were 
awarded during a banquet held in the club 
house in the evening. 

H. H. Sonnemann, of Vandalia, Ill., who turned in 
a card of 86, won the Lowrie cup for low gross. 

Franklin Dickey, of Indian- 
apolis, turned in a low net of 
63, winning the cup donated by 
the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. 

Class A cup, Masonite Co., 
won by Frank Kranz, of Cali- 
fornia. 





Cup donated by the Lehon 
Co., of Chicago, and won 
by R. C. Restrick, Detroit, 
Mich., winner in Class C 





Lumbermen:— 


Give your children a 
copy of our new educa- 
tional book on wood— 


TOUCR 
Wood! 


They'll enjoy reading it. A 
wonderful book for every lum- 
berman’s child to have. Your 
boy or girl will have greater love 
and respect for your business 
after reading ““Touch Wood!” 

This entertaining story of the 
products of the forest should 
sell for $1, but it’s 


Only 


50 Cents 


American{iimberman 


431 So. Dearborn St.. CHICAGO 




















Class B cup, Tacoma Lumber- 
men’s Club, won by William H. 
Badeaux, Minneapolis. 

Class C cup, Lehon Co., won 
by R. C. Restrick, Detroit. 

Class D cup, Long-Bell Lumber Co., won by Roy 
Metzger, Lebanon, Ind. 

Class E cup, Red Cedar Shingle Bureau, won by 
Philip Prever, New York. 

The honors in the State and city four-man 
championships were carried off by New Jersey. 
The State team was made up of Joe Perrine, 
George Conover, George Bogan and C. N. 
Kulthaun. The Newark city team took first 
honors in its class, with A. D. Tuttle, C. F. 
Albert, E. R. McGlynn and B. J. Smith. The 
State championship cup was presented by the 
Celotex Co., and that for the city champion- 
ship by the Pittsburgh Lumbermen’s Club. 

Silver pitchers, donated by the association, 
for the best score turned in by each foursome, 
provided the winner had not already taken a 
major prize, went as follows: J. B. Wallace, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; J. E. McPhee, Denver, Colo.; 
W. H. Behrens, New Jersey; George Rose, 
Dubuque, Iowa; Peter Devries, Chicago; H. O. 
Reitch, Rockford, Ill.; George L. Gearing, 
Pennsylvania; J. M. Crawford, Washington ; 
Fred Day, Superior, Neb.; M. T. Myer, Platte- 
ville, Wis.; Henry Wolff, Elizabeth, N. J.; 
Ralph Bell, California; W. Kirkpatrick, 
Pennsylvania; Edward Cummings, Ohio; Paul 
Collier, Rochester, N. Y.; D. C. Anderson, 
Delaware; Fred L. Lowrie, Detroit, Mich. 

At the supper the principal speech was made 
by E. D. Kingsley, of the West Oregon Lum- 
ber Co., Portland. Dancing followed. The 
lumbermen of Portland were sponsors for this 
delightful entertainment. 

During the afternoon a trip for the ladies 
by automobile took a large caravan for a tour 
of Tacoma’s fine country homes and gardens. 
They joined the golf players at 6 o’clock for 
the supper and dance. 





AT PARADISE INN 


PARADISE INN, WAsH., Aug. 26.—Assembled 
here before noon today as guests of the 
Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club were 810 lumber- 
men from the eleventh national ‘convention of 
retailers. There were perhaps 500 other guests. 
The crowd was so large that when luncheon 
was served the dining room, seating 412, was 
filled three times before the crowd could be 
satisfied. 

One thing only was lacking—and it was not 
within the power of the hospitable lumbermen 
to provide. The atmosphere was hazy, and 
pretty soon a fine mist drizzled through the 
clouds. Mount Tacoma veiled her face. No 
one in the party today was able to view this 
masterpiece of nature, or to feel the micro- 
scopic littleness of mere man in the presence 
of such prodigiousness. There was a good 
time for all—yet universal disappointment. 
The mood of the mountain was adverse; and 
nobody could help it. 


HOO-HOO STAG DINNER 


Nearly 500 lumbermen gathered in the 
Crystal ballroom for the Hoo-Hoo dinner 
on Tuesday evening, ably presided over by 
genial Jim Brown, of Spokane, Supreme Se- 
nior Hoo-Hoo 

Roundelay ‘Roland Williams led the sing- 
ing, and the chorus of bass voices boomed 
through the verses of “Lil’ Liza Jane” and 
other favorites. 

Maj. Everett G. Griggs, in his impressive 
way, laid stress on the serious side of Hoo- 
Hoo, and asked the continued support of 
all lumbermen for “only in this united body 
of lumbermen—Hoo-Hoo—can we work out 
the problems which confront the industry as 
a whole.” “We can, working together in 
this unified body, put over the program of 
reforestation, obtain a fair rate of taxation 
on land suitable only for timber reproduc- 
tion, and the other things we must accom- 
plish for the good of the whole industry,” 
said the speaker. 

Snark Art Hood ably seconded the ma- 
jor’s speech, and spoke of the accomplish- 
ments of Hoo-Hoo during his term of office, 
and urged a better codperation which, he 
pointed out, “We can not get except through 
Hoo-Hoo.” 

C. D. Lemaster, Past Snark, spoke of the 
many friendships in the lumber industry he 
had made in his Hoo-Hoo work, and said 
the serious side of the order had been, and 
still is, an inspiration to him. 

N. A. Gladding, Seer of the House of 
Ancients, in his inimitable way told some 
new stories and spoke of his pleasure in at- 
tending. 


I. N. Tate said Hoo-Hoo must do mission- — 


ary work in the industry by carrying back 
to their home town editors the fact that 
“Lumber is here for all time”; that “owners 
of timber can reforest only when it is prof- 
itable”; and that “we can not invest in grow- 
ing trees when we do not know for a surety 
what the taxes will amount to for a period 
of forty to fifty years.” 

“Parson” P. A. Simpkin, in the beautiful 
language and serious vein for which he is 
famous, urged the unification of the industry 
through the medium of Hoo-Hoo. 

“Altogether,” in the words of Jim Brown, 
“there has not been a meeting, to my knowl- 
edge, where the spirit of Hoo-Hoo reigned 
more supreme, nor where the plain advan- 
tages of membership in Hoo-Hoo were more 
apparent than at this gathering.” 


SIDELIGHTS OF THE CONVENTION 


Attractive souvenirs were in the hands of 
many delegates. The wife of one visitor in- 
sisted the “souvenirs are crowding us out of 
our room.” Leading in popular favor was the 


“Douglas Fir Hound”—a unique toy pup with 
an engaging look, made from planing mill waste. 
The book issued by the Tacoma Lumbermen’s 
Club featuring “Tacoma—Lumber Capital of 
America” was in vogue—in fact, one visitor, 
a lumberman from Illinois, came back for a 
second book to take back to his partner, as he 
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did not want to share his book. Then Jim 
Newbegin’s memorandum book was a favorite, 
while Art Hood’s penknife and a piece of Ari- 
zona pine met with approbation of the crowd. 

3ut the souvenir which struck the fancy of 
the women, and which will grace the sideboard 
of many a dealer’s home, was the attractive 
and completely useable oval cake board, made 
of 5-ply Douglas fir veneer, which shape ad- 
mirably lent itself to the trade-mark and ad- 
vertising design of the Pacific Mutual Door 
Co., whose oval with the word Pamudo across 
it horizontally is familiar to the trade. And 
then these boards are warranted not to warp, 
split or check, and it is certain that Mr. Lum- 
berman Husband is going to know about it 1f 
they do. ; 

On all sides visitors were heard making favor- 
able comment on the high class of entertain- 
ment provided; that it was “exceeding expecta- 
tions even though the open-handed hospitality 
of the West is well known, and much was ex- 
pected,” that “these Western lumbermen are 
born perfect hosts” while compliments on 
Tacoma, its roses, its views, and its people were 
numerous. 

A Scotch man-about-town of Tacoma, not 
in any way identified with the lumber business, 
was observed attending the banquets. Inquiry 
developed that he had paid $5 for his visitor’s 








H. E. WOLFF, 
Elizabeth, N. J.; 


Spoke in Favor of 
Grade-Marking 


H. W. WILBUR, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Presented Resolution on 


Industrial Purchases 
badge which entitled him to a free book of 
tickets calling for two banquets, dances, trans- 
portation to “the” mountain and return with 
meals included, and transportation to and from 
the logging camps of the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Co.—a good $50 worth for $5—and our 
Scotch friend became a psuedo lumberman in 
order to take advantage of the bargain. 


THE EXHIBITS 


For the first time retailers attending a na- 
tional convention have been surrounded by 
every description of lumber and wood exhibits. 
Everything from the log to stained finish 
greeted the retailers as they arrived in the 
lobby of the Winthrop Hotel, where registra- 
tion took place. From that time until the end 
of the convention the visitors were constantly 
reminded that they were guests in the “Lumber 
Capital of America.” 

Large Douglas fir log sections and slabs formed 
the registration booths in the main lobby of the hotel, 
The different sections of the booths were covered with 
western red cedar shingle roofs, twenty different varie- 
ties of shingles being shown in varying thickness, 
grades, and colors. Some of these roofs were desig- 
nated as 25-, 35-, 40-, 50-, 75-, and 100-year roofs, de- 
pending upon the thickness of the shingles. 

The different booths were divided by columns 
formed of various widths of siding and finish lumber, 
and had ceilings demonstrating the different grsdes 
of Douglas fir and West Coast hemlock ceiling. 
Stained, painted, enameled, and varnished samples of 
the various West Coast woods were also exhibited 
on the various columns. 

The results of sand blasting and the “Grainart” 





process as applied to Douglas fir created much inter- 
est. The various pictorial panels worked out by these 
two processes were on exhibit in the lobby. 

Immediately in front of the staircase the retailers 
collected literature on West Coast woods, as issued 
by the West Coast Lumber Bureau. The bureau’s 
headquarters booth was a busy place from the open- 
ing of the convention, giving out pamphlets, informa- 
tion, and Douglas fir badges to bureau members and 
sales representatives. 

The Mowritz Peterson model of the frigate Con- 
stitution, described and illustrated in the AMERICAN 
LuMBERMAN of Aug. 20, was on exhibition in a glass 
case in the main lobby. As previously stated, this 
model was, carved entirely from wood, even to its 
thirty-seven set sails. 

On the roof of the hotel was an exhibit of all 
grades of the items in Douglas fir, West Coast hem- 
lock, western red cedar and Sitka spruce, the four 
West Coast species of commercial forest. Large fin- 
ished panels displayed the result of different forms 
of finish on different woods—including painted siding, 
enameled interior finish, shellacked, varnished and 
waxed flooring, stained baseboards and mouldings. 

On the roof also were the two model houses, to 
which extended reference has already been made in 
the AmMeRICAN LuMBERMAN. One of them was built 
by the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. to exhibit the 
result of using C and D grades in ordinary lumber, 
short lengths, as it comes from the mill. The other, 
belonging to the West Coast Lumber Bureau, por- 
trays the use of short lengths and the beauty of in- 
terior trim in Douglas fir and West Coast hemlock. 
Both are completely finished with Douglas fir plywood 








J. J. SPRINGMAN, Ww. 
Alton, IIl.; 


Told How Paints 
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Cambridge, Mass.; 
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paneling for interior walls, in “drittwood gray” stain. 
Sandblasting is also included as part of the decorative 
scheme in the bureau home—both straight and slash 


grain panels,. sandblasted, being used about the fire- 
place. 


Also, there was an architectural exhibit, assembled 
by the bureau, on the roof of Rhodes’ department 


store. 
TRIP TO LOGGING CAMPS 


Though many of the visiting delegates to 
the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion convention had left for their homes Fri- 
day night, enough remained to fill two special 
trains which left Saturday morning for the 
final entertainment feature planned by the Ta- 
coma Lumbermen’s Club—the visit to the St. 
Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co.’s logging camps. 
Nearly 600 were in the party. 

One of the trains took the delegates to 
Camp No. 1 and the other to Camp No. 3. 
Lunches for the visitors were served at both 
camps, after which the parties were joined 
and taken on flat cars into the timber. Ex- 
hibitions of felling, bucking, yarding and load- 
ing logs were given and the afternoon ended 
with a tree topping exhibition, one of the 
giant firs being used in the demonstration. 

The deepest interest in the logging end of 
the business was expressed by the delegates, 
many of whom were obtaining, for the first 
time, an actual insight into the difficulties faced 
by the Northwest operators. 

The delegates returned to Tacoma early in 
the evening and most of them left Saturday 
evening for their homes. A number, however, 





for Good Lumber 


call Virginia 0200 


Guaranteed according to 
Ass’n rules, with satisfac- 
tion to you and your cus- 
tomer, or moneyback. Over- 
night delivery within 100 
miles on orders wired or 
phoned our expense before 
noon. Over 200 million ft.of 
lumber and flooring car- 
riedin Bartholomew’s new 
steam heated warehouse 
to supply you quickly. Earl Bartholomew 


LOOK THESE ITEMS OVER:— 

OAK AND MAPLE FLOORING — carloads from mill, 
quick local shipments from Chicago. 

TENN. ROUGH CEDAR BOARDS— A.D. or K.D. 
Rough or dressed. 

AROMATIC RED CEDAR LININGS — Kiln dried, 
packed in heavy cartons, free. 

KILN DRIED PHILLIPINE MAHOGANY — Rough, 
long lengths, all thicknesses, at low prices. 

KILN DRIED SOUTHERN HARDWOODS — Ash, 
gum, poplar, etc. 


Flooring shipped direct fromr mill, or locally from Chicago. 
Any quantity, delivered anywhere. Wire our expense 
for prices. 


CRORE 532 








New Address—3403 West 48th Place, Chicago. Phone Virgima 0200 





9-3-27 


{ Write These 
Operators 


and ask them how well satisfied 
they are with their plants. Our 
engineers built these mills:— 


Dierks Lbr. & Coal Co., Broken Bow, Okla. 
Williams Yel. Pine Co., P: » Miss. 
Tuskegee, Ala. 


East Ala. Lbr. Co., 

We'll gladly give you names of other 
mills we have built if you will write for 
them; also tell you how our service will 
save you money. 


THRALLES HEA 


SAWMILL ENGINEERS AND DESIGNERS > 
Lake Charles, La. ) 
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Fix Your Credit Loss 


in Advance 


You can state pretty accurately every 
item in your over-head expense but one— 
your credit loss. That you can only guess 
at. And how often you miss the mark, 
you, only, know! Because of present con- 
ditions, your credit loss is more of a 
problem than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses 
exceed a certain previously agreed upon 
percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. 

Thus your credit loss for twelve months 
is determined in advance and nothing can 
increase it. 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small 
compared to the security afforded. 


Over $9,500,000 paid to our policyholders 


The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 


OF NEW YORK 


























511 Locust St. 1751 Ill. Mer. Bank Bldg. 537 Mer. Exch. Bldg., 
St. Louis; Me. Chicago. II. San Francisce, Cal. 
Established 1847 


Foreign Forwarders, 


C.B. Richard & Co. rn 


29 Broadway, NEW YORK Custon all classes of 
2 cargo, collect invoices 

Ocean Freight and discount drafts. 
Brokers for exports & imports 
Special department handling export lumber shipments 
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Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


DRUMMOND, WIS. 


Manufacturers of Wisconsin 


WHITE PINE 
Hemlock and 
Hardwoods 


White Pine Pattern, Flask and 
Shop Lumber our specialty 











Drewed EXTRA STANDARD” 








Some Attractive Values 
YA id Be. 6. &B....350,000 8/4 Waple No. 2 Common. 75,000 
pp hme 2 Com. .... .75,000° 4/4 Basswood No.1 C.&B..45,000” 
rh ake 3 Com......, 158,000" 8/4 Basswood No.1C.&B..28,000° 

4 Maple No. 1 C.& B.....75,000 8/4 Basswood No.2 Com. on. S 

$4 meneie &B....100,000 8/4 Ashand ElmL. R.......10,000 
Hemlock Lath 4” and 32” 


Write for description and prices. 


Hales Timber Go., Inc. 


FIFIELD, WISCONSIN 








JACKSON & TINDLE, Inc. 


Mills at Pellston and Munising, Mich., and Jacksonboro, Ont. 
MICHIGAN HARDWOODS 
Good, Well Assorted Stock 
DRY PINE and HEMLOCK 


Prompt Shipments. 


Main Office, BUFFALO, N.Y. 


Sales Office: 605 Murray Bidg.,Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Kindly address all inquiries care Dept. 7. 











Remember 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


Specialize in Mixed Cars of WHITE PINE and 
| Me gg age Lumber, vs, Siding, Coiling, Flooring, 

Doors, Blinds, Window wae Mouldings 
and + Shooks from SAGINA 


Western White Pine and «ri White 
Pine for direct shipment from Idaho. 


























17 17 
VON PLATEN-FOX COMPANY 
Iron Mountain, Michigan 
Manufacturers of 17 different species 


of Northern Hardwoods 
17 
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Surface Measure 


ESTIMATOR 


Ar newea ublication covering in the most complete 
manner the whole field of surface measure as ap- 
plied to rapid estimating of contents of fractional 
sizes of lumber, veneer, fibre boardand stock used 
in the manufacture of interior and exterior finish, 
pend, doors, sash, blin loor and window 
ames, etc., etc. for circular containing 
sample pages. 








Pocket Size (44 x 64"") $5.00, Postpaid. 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 








plan to remain over in the Northwest and con- 
tinue their investigation into the actual manu- 
facturing conditions prevailing. 


BRINGS MESSAGE FROM HOO-HOO 


H. R. Isherwood, secretary of the Concaten- 
ated Order of Hoo-Hoo, had prepared a pam- 
phlet entitled “Lumber’s Costly Family Fight” 
copies of which were distributed to those in 
attendance at the convention. The message 
contained in the pamplet follows: 

Competinge industries get a big “kick” out of 
the lumber industry’s “family fight.” Bitter com- 
petition among lumbermen gives these other indus- 
tries a chance to gain for their products a larger 
share of the consumer’s dollar—at the expense of 
lumber. 

Every industry claims a share of the national 
spending money, and the biggest chunk always goes 
to the best organized, most progressive industry. 

The income of the individual depends on the in- 
come of his industry. 

What, then, does it profit the individual lumber- 
man to engage in a knock-down-and-drag-out com- 
petition with his fellow lumbermen, in which prices 
and profits must suffer and public demand for lum- 
ber must decline? 

Is it not better that we devote ourselves to or- 
ganizing a united front to meet the competition of 
other industries?—To advocate home ownership in 
preference to purchases of luxuries?—To promote 
the wider use of lumber for home-building and other 
uses? 

The lumber industry has a distinct advantage over 
competing industries in the opportunities for thor- 
ough organization. We have powerful state, re- 
gional and national associations representing the in- 
dividual branches of the industry and the various 
species of woods. And back of the associations— 
supporting them at every turn, eagerly ready at all 
times to co-operate with them—we have Hoo-Hoo, 
the International Order that represents all branches 
of the lumber industry. 

Hoo-Hoo offers the common ground of friendship, 
confidence and education on which all the associa- 
tions are founded—and on which the industry must 
build its battle front to meet the competition of out- 
side industries. 


There were also distributed copies of a series 
of cards prepared by Mr. Isherwood, each 
carrying a pertinent message. The following 
excerpts from these “sermonettes” convey the 
main trend of thought behind them: 

Steel filing cabinets or desks in a lumber office 
proclaim the firm’s ignorance of the merits of wood 
and how to advertise it intelligently. 

The lumberman who uses steel-shafted golf clubs 
reveals a surprising lack of loyalty to his own in- 
dustry, and a surprising ignorance of the superiority 
of wood shafts over steel. 

The lumberman who permits his purchases of bulk 
goods to be shipped to him in anything but wooden 
boxes, is losing money for himself and for his in- 
dustry. A tremendous amount of wood that other- 
wise would be wasted is used for box shook. 

If a lumberman builds his own house of materials 
other than wood, where wood is permissible, should 
he expect to sell his neighbor the materials for a 
lumber built house? 

It’s hard to understand the mental functioning, if 
any, of a lumberman who has steel furniture in his 
home. He should know that no other material has 
the rich coloring, warmth and beauty that wooden 
furniture gives the home. As for durability, well— 
did you ever hear of antique steel furniture? 

The lumberman who sells or uses on his own home 
roof covering other than wood shingles, where wood 
shingles are permissible, is creating sales resistance 
for all items of lumber. 

Each message concluded with the admonition: 
“If you would have the public use wood, use 
it yourself. Practice what you preach.” 

“THE HOUSE THAT DEE BUILT” 

“The House that Dee Built,” erected by the 
St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. in the roof 
garden of the Winthrop Hotel as an exhibition 
feature in connection with the Western Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association’s convention held in 
Tacoma last February, was completed and re- 
finished for the National Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association’s annual and, being visited by 
hundreds of people daily, is attracting a great 
deal of enthusiastic comment. The little bunga- 
low has been finished up by panelling the in- 
side walls and has been repainted and otherwise 
touched up until it is a real “classy looking” 
exhibit. 

“The House that Dee Built” gets its name 
from the class of material used in its construc- 
tion. “D” grade lumber from the St. Paul & 


Tacoma Lumber Co.’s mills was used exclu- 
sively to show the splendid and durable quality 
of construction material, which can be obtained 
at small cost. 

A booklet prepared by the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Co. descriptive of the house and dis- 
ee to all visitors, explains the exhibit 
thus: 


“Dee” grade is the lowest quality of clear lumber 
and therefore is the lowest in price. The bungalow 
demonstrates that this lumber, as manufactured by 
the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., is not necessarily 
inferior for quality building purposes. All of our 
grades are cut from fine, old-growth timber arid are 
noted for their uniformity and excellence of manufac- 
ture. D grade is no exception to this strict rule. . . . 
Most people do not know how and where to use it to 
obtain best results. They are unfamiliar with our 
D grade lumber, and follow the old custom of using 
common boards and shiplap for many purposes where 
D grade is more suitable and more economical. It is 
better than the usual grades of common, it is kiln 
dried, it is economical to paint, produces a better 
finished result, and best of all it usually costs less. 
There is some pattern of D grade to take the place 
suitably of boards or shiplap for almost any purpose. 
The lumber used in building “The House that Dee 
Built” came from regular stock without any special 
selection. Note the low percentages of waste, as low 
as 3% percent in the vertical grain flooring, 3 per- 














Exhibit house built of D grade lumber by the 
St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. 


cent in laying the ceiling, and the correspondingly 
low figures of 3, 5 and 8 percent in the D grade 
siding. Special attention should be given to the D 
grade vertical grain flooring; inspection of the floors 
themselves reveals perfect results. 


Lumbermen Inaugurate Air Route 


Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 1—Carrying ticket 
No. 1, and the first passenger of the service, 
M. S. Munson, advertising manager of the 
Exchange Sawmills Sales Co., accompanied by 
Franklin W. Hemingway, hopped off from 
Kansas City this morning on the first leg of 
an airplane journey to Fresno, Calif. Their 
departure inaugurated overland service by 
the National Air Transport Co. between Kan- 
sas City and Los Angeles. Their first stop 
will be at Wichita, Kan., where Mr. Munson 
will call on Essco dealers. Stops for the same 
purpose also will be made at Amarillo, and El 
Paso, Tex., Tucson and Yuma, Ariz., and Los 
Arigeles. From Los Angeles the ‘two will 
travel on the Beacon Airways planes to Fresno. 

The Beacon Airways service has been or- 
ganized by Franklin W. Hemingway, son of 
the late Alfred T. Hemingway, who was sec- 
retary and general manager of the Forest Lum- 
ber Co., one of the Essco organizations. Mr. 
Hemingway, who now is 23 years old, gradu- 
ated from Princeton last year, and after grad- 
uation spent several months in Europe. About 
a year ago he went to California to take up 
lumbering, which is a family business, he being 
the grandson of the late Capt. J. B. White, 
who was a national figure in lumberdom, but 
his experience in the air travel and the tremen- 
dous possibilities in commercial aviation ap- 
pealed to him more than lumber. He organ- 


ized the Beacon Airway (Inc.), erected air- 
plane hangars and suitable airplane buildings, 
purchased | a dozen travel airplanes and is going 
into the airways business on a large scale. 
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What the Associations Are 
Planning and Doing 


Sept. 13—Roofers Manufacturers’ Club, Columbus, 
Ga. Meeting at plant of H. Dixon Smith 
(Inc.). 


Sept. 14—Plywood Manufacturers’ Association, 
Palmer House, Chicago. 


Sept. 14—National Lumber Exporters’ Association, 
Palmer House, Chicago. Semiannual. 


Sept. 14—Hardwood Interior Trim Manufacturers’ 
Association, Congress Hotel, Chicago. Fall 
meeting. 


Sept. 15—American Walnut Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. Meeting at Association’s office, 616 
South Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


Sept. 15-16—National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion, Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual, 


Sept. 17—East Texas Mill Managers’ Association, 
Lumbermen’s Club, Houston, Tex. 


Sept. 20—Alabama-West Florida Mill Managers’ 
Association, Kaul Lumber Co., Tuskegee, Ala, 


Oct. 1—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, Central 
and Northern sections, Dallas, Tex. Special 
meeting. 


Oct. 6—Empire State Forest Products Association, 
Syracuse, N. Y. Headquarters, Hotel Onondaga; 
meetings, College of Forestry Building, Annual. 


Oct. 13-14—National Association of Wooden Box 
Manufacturers, Roosevelt Hotel, New York 
City. Semiannual. 


Oct. 15—Louisiana Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Baton Rouge, 


Oct. 25-27—Southern Logging Association, Roose- 
velt Hotel, New Orleans, La. Annual. 


Oct. 28-29—Alabama Lumber & Building Material 
Association, Battle House, Mobile, Ala. Annual. 


Nov. 3-5—California Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
oo. cece Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif. 
nnual, 


Nov. 8-9—Florida Lumber & Millwork Association, 
oem Hotel, Miami, Fla. Quarterly meet- 
ng. 


Nov. 9-10-11—Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, Col- 
umbus Hotel, Miami, Fla. Annual, 


Nov. 16—Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Jacksonville, Fla. Semiannual. . 


Nov. 16-17—Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, 
Ga. Annual, 


End Matchers to Meet 


New Orteans, La., Aug. 29.—The South- 
ern Pine End-Matched Bureau plans a meet- 
ing at New Orleans during the next thirty 
days, the bureau’s first formal meeting since 
organization in Memphis on July 21. First ef- 
forts to acquaint the building public, trades 
and professions with the desirability, utility 
and economy of using end-matched products 
were made in Indianapolis, which was decided 
upon as the trial ground. “The Indianapolis 
campaign was remarkably successful from all 
angles,” said J. F. Carter, Southern Pine As- 
sociation field representative, and secretary of 
the End-Matched Bureau. Starting with floor- 
ing, the end-matchers plan to extend their ac- 
tivities to sub-flooring, sheathing, roof cover- 
ing, siding, ceiling, partition and much other 
one-inch lumber used in ordinary construction. 
Following the projected meeting in New Or- 
leans, Mr. Carter will duplicate his Indianapo- 
lis campaign in various other cities of the mid- 
dle West and East. 


Eastern Ontario Retailers Organize 


Toronto, Ont., Aug. 29.—At a fine meeting 
of retail lumber dealers from eastern Ontario, 
held at Ottawa on Aug. 25, the “Eastern On- 
tario Branch of the Ontario Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association” was successfully organ- 
ized. The meeting was held at the Chateau 
Laurier, commencing at 10 a. m., with E. M. 
Barrett, of Ottawa, in the chair. Short ad- 
dresses were delivered by Mr. Barrett and H. 
Boultbee, secretary-manager of the Ontario 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. F. B. 
Van Dusen, Brockville, then submitted a mo- 
tion, seconded by A. D. F. Campbell, Arnprior, 
that an association of eastern Ontario retail 
lumber dealers be formed. 

The chairman called upon each dealer present 
to express his views in regard to the motion. 
The result was a unanimous expression of 
opinion in favor of organizing, also many 
good practical suggestions in. regard to the 





value of such an association, and the work it 
might be expected to accomplish. The motion 
was then put and carried unanimously. 

The election of officers for the new branch 
resulted as follows: 

Chairman—F,. B. Van Dusen, Brockville. 

Vice-chairman—F. R. Anglin, Kingston. 

Secretary-treasurer—A. D. F. Campbell, Arnprior. 

Directors—G.:P. Davidson, Ottawa; J. G. Carkner 
Kenmore; W. J. Nichols, Carleton Place; N. 
Beach, Winchester; J. Light, Napanee, and D 
Edwards, Ottawa. 

The remainder of the meeting was devoted to 
a discussion of the time and place for the next 
meeting. Kingston was selected, and the meet- 
ing will be held there, at the Frontenac Hotel, 
on Oct. 8. At the conclusion of the morning 
session, the dealers adjourned for luncheon, 
when the visiting dealers and a number of 
Ottawa wholesalers were the guests of the 
Ottawa retaii dealers. At the conclusion of 
the lunch, a few short speeches were delivered 
by the new chairman, F. B. Van Dusen, and 
by Ottawa wholesalers. A brief directors’ 
meeting also took place in the afternoon, at 
which no motions were carried, but the pro- 
gram for the next meeting was carefully con- 
sidered. 


Wooden Box Makers Semiannual 


Announcements are being sent out by Paul 
L. Grady, secretary-treasurer of the National 
Association of Wooden Box Manufacturers, 
Chicago, that the twenty-eighth semiannual 
convention will be held Oct. 13 and 14 at the 
Roosevelt Hotel in New York City. The an- 
nouncement states that there will be “just one 
big idea”—“but one main subject on the pro- 
gram and it deals with improving conditions in 
the wooden box industry. The men of the in- 
dustry will sit at a roundtable as members of 
one large family and discuss the various phases 
of the business. Genuine leaders from among 
us will be assigned to lead the discussions on 
the different topics which will be the ones that 
are nearest the hearts of the box men.” 


Southern Cypress Semiannual 


New Orteans, La., Aug. 29.—Secretary 
J. R. Black, of the Southern Cypress Manu- 
facturers’ Association, with office here but 
main office to be opened in Jacksonville, Fila., 
on Sept. 1, announces that the semi-annual 
meeting of the organization will be held Nov. 
16, in Jacksonville, Fla. 


Coming Hoo-Hoo Events 


St. Lours, Mo., Aug. 30.—Forthcoming Hoo- 
Hoo events as reported to International head- 
quarters in St. Louis, include the following: 

Fox Lake, Wis., Sept. 13, final of a series of four 
golf tournaments for lumbermen of Wisconsin, under 
auspices of the Milwaukee Hoo-Hoo Club. John M. 
Rodger, of Fox Lake, is in charge of local arrange- 
ments and Robert Blackburn, of the Robert Blackburn 
Co., Milwaukee, is general chairman. 

San Antonio, Tex., Sept. 9, concatenation, with Roy 
Campbell, past president of the Hoo-Hoo Club, R. S. 
Davis, and Lee Petrici, president of the club, in charge. 

Indianapolis, 'Ind., Sept. 9, annual meeting and 
election of officers of the Indianapolis Hoo-Hoo Club, 
and concatenation. 


THE uSE of treated wood block floors in the 
United States in 1926 showed an increase of 
17 percent over the previous year, according 
to figures prepared by the United States Forest 
Service in cooperation with the American 
Wood Preservers’ Association. A total of 10,- 
822,518 square feet of these blocks was laid, 
the preservatives being creosote oil and 
creosote coal-tar paving oil. 


Lumber That's 
Taking Buyers 
Eyes These Days 


We have never produced better 
lumber values than we are cutting 
today from our new virgin tract of 
timber in our improved mill. Buyers 
admit our values offer them the un- 
usual and you find them ordering 
more of our 


Southern Pine 
Yard and Shed Stock 


than they ever have before. There 
must be a reason and that reason is 
value. We make a specialty of ship- 
ping yard and shed stock in mixed 
cars with our famous dense grain 
longleaf 


“Larite Flooring” 


You’ll never regret giving 
our stock a trial. 


Carter- Kelley 


Lumber Co. 
MANNING, TEXAS 














Old 
Reliable 


Maple, Birch, Beech 


FLOORING 


Made from Michigan’s Finest Stumpage 


We also manufacture Maple, Beech, 
Birch, Elm and Hemlock lumber. 


Grand Rapids Trust Company 


Reciever for WILLIAM HORNER 


Perkins Building, 


Plant: 
Newberry, Mich, Grand Rapids, Mich. 














“Hercules” Wire Rope 


has been tested by time and 
proven by service. Its best 
recommendation is the con- 
stantly increasing demand for 
it. Its one red-strand is our 
guarantee of quality. 


Established 1857. 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 


ST. LOUIS 
New York Chicago Denver San Francisce 
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HY wait for California 

White and Sugar Pine 

stock to come from California 

when Seidel at St. Louis has 

a complete stock ready for 
immediate shipment? 


Shipment same day order 
received. Twenty-seven R. 
R’s toshipover. Delivery to 
any point within 600 miles 
in 48 hours. Mixed cars, 
L. C. L. or carloads. 


If it’s used in building, 
we seil it. 


endl 
LUMBER CO. 
St. Louis, Mo. 














ae 

. Remember the a 
New Name— 

“American Beauty” 

SEALED - PACK=D 


Ghee Ms -sicdb 


“Carefully Selected, Fully Protected” 
OAK—YELLOW PINE—GUM—BIRCH 
DOOR AND WINDOW TRIM 


Cut to length, carefully wrapped in moisture proof paper. 
Write for Prices. Straight or Mixed Cars. 


The West Cleveland Trim Co. 





* CLEVELAND, OHIO oil 








Truce OAK FLOORING ... 
THE Best Oak dlooung i: 


Mixed car shipments of oak, gum, beech and Ar- 
kansas short leaf pine mouldings, finish and boards; 
beech and gum flooring; Southern hardwoods. 


E. L. BRUCE CO., Memphis, Tenn. 














West Penn Lumber Co. 


Wholesale Lumber 
WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE 
HEMLOCK HARDWOODS 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Indiana Lumbermen to Golf 


INDIANAPOLIS, INpD., Aug. 29.—Announce- 
ments are being sent out by Ransom Griffin, 
president, and O. S. Hixon, secretary, respec- 
tively, of the Indianapolis Lumbermen’s Golf 
Association, that the annual tournament of the 
organization will be held Sept. 13 at the High- 
land Golf and Country Club in Indianapolis. 
Eighteen holes, morning and afternoon, will be 
played, with prizes for both morning and 
afternoon sessions as well as for the 36 holes. 
All lumbermen, and those particularly who play 
golf, are urged to attend. 


Knot Golfers’ August Tourney 


New York, Aug. 29.—Howard Weeks was 
low man in Class A and Rodney Browne en- 
joyed the same distinction in Class B at the 
August tournament of the Knot Golfers. Rus- 
sell Bickford was runner-up to Mr. Meeks and 
Volney Leggett finished second to Mr. Browne. 
The tournament was held at the Glen Ridge 
Country Club, Glen Ridge, N. J. The day was 
anything but favorable and the Knotters had 
one of the smallest turnouts of the season. 
Mrs. G. F. Herdling won the ladies’ prize. 


Southwest Ontarioans Picnic 


Toronto, Ont., Aug. 29.—The annual picnic 
of the Southwestern Ontario Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association was held at Rondeau Gov- 
ernment Park, on the shores of Lake Erie, 
Aug. 25, and was attended by over a hundred, 
including dealers, their wives, families and 
friends. Nearly everybody motored to Ron- 
deau, the roads being in splendid condition and 
the weather ideal. Under the expert manage- 
ment of the picnic committee, consisting of 
Stewart Ludlam, Leamington, J. D. Branch, 
Walkerville, T. C. Warwick, Blenheim, M. R. 
Bogart, Chatham, with G. B. Van Blaricom, 
Toronto, as timekeeper and starter for the 
races, the picnic was a greater success than any 
previous event of the same kind. 

The visitors arrived at various times during 
the morning, and devoted the remainder of the 
morning and early part of the afternoon to 
social greetings, swimming in the lake, and 
inspecting the many wonders of the great Ron- 
deau Government Park. 

The various races and contests held which 
were strongly contested for concluded by 5:30 
p. m., after which everyone sat down to a 
luncheon. Ice cream and soft drinks were 
supplied by the S. Hadley Lumber Co. 
Chatham, and the P. G. Piggott Lumber 
Co., Chatham. 


Buffalo Dealers in Annual Outing 


Burrao, N. Y., Aug. 29.—The seventh an- 
nual outing and golf tournament of the Buffalo 
lumbermen and their families was held on 
Aug. 24, in charge of the Buffalo Lumber 
Dealers’ Credit Association. Many of the re- 
tailers were present, besides some of the whole- 
salers, together with their ladies and children, 
and the total attendance was 125. A clear cool 
day made golfing very agreeable, and after the 
luncheon, thirty-two lumbermen participated 
in the annual tournament. The ladies played 
bridge whist and various games were provided 
for the children. 

The association cup held during the last year 
by William J. Brady, was the first prize in the 
tournament and was won by A. J. Chestnut. 
The low net score was made by John J. Mc- 
Naughton. Other prize winners were Benson H. 
Briggs, Frank Schwarzmeier, E. Y. Gemmil, 
Milton Hronek, Allen J. Hurd and Harold 
Hauenstein. The first prize at cards was won 
by Mrs. Joseph Harris and the second prize by 
Mrs. C. Ashton McNeil. 

At 5 p. m. the party moved on to the Elma 
M. E. Church, where a fine dinner was served 
at tables on the lawn by the ladies of the 


church. It was a chicken and green corn din- 
ner and as on previous occasions was greatly 
enjoyed. The dinner committee was composed 
of Clark W. Hurd, chairman; B. H. Hurd, 
A. J. Hurd and T. R. Hurd. Following the 
dinner came the awarding of prizes by Presi- 
dent Ray H. Bennett. 


Columbus Vanquishes Dayton 


Catumsus, Onto, Aug. 29.—In the third and 
deciding golf tournament between teams rep- 
resenting Dayton lumber dealers and members 
of the Columbus Wholesale Lumbermen’s Club, 
played at the Elk’s course, here, Aug. 26, 
Columbus was the winner, 2 up. In the two 
previous matches each of the teams won one 
contest and considerable good natured rivalry 
was engendered. There were twelve players to 
the side, which constituted six foursomes. Just 
previous to the time the last foursome came in 
Dayton was leading by 6 up and there was 
some premature jollification, but the Columbus 
players on the last foursome, consisting of C. 
B. Weakley and S. C. Kenyon turned the tide. 

The golf match followed a luncheon given 
to the visiting team at the Elk’s Country Club. 

The players on the Columbus team were: 

C. B. Weakley, Ivan V. Anderson, John C. Turner 
and W. G. Davis of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Co.; 
S. C. Kenyon, of the Mathews Lumber & Manufac- 
turing Co.; P. R. Carroll, Burns Bros. Lumber Co.; 
A. W. Sharp, Columbus Wood Preserving Co.; D. 
R. Winn, Gulf Red Cypress Co.; R. C. Brokaw, 
Teachout Sash, Door & Glass Co.;: Joseph Lupton, 
T. H. Garratt Lumber Co.; Harry D. Jones, Long- 
Bell Lumber Co.; and W. E. Morgan, Morgan Lum- 
ber Sales Co. 

Dayton players were: 

Ray Hull, West Side Lumber Co.; Harry Whissen, 
Natalbany Lumber Co.; J. B. Hunt, \, ausau-Southern 
Lumber Co.; Peter, Richard and William Kuntz, 
Peter Kuntz & Co.; P. A. Hussey, Hussey Lumber 
Co.; Robert Stewart, Bloom & Stewart Lumber Co.; 
R. P. Creson, Morgan Lumber Sales Co.; H. T. Mc- 


Corkle, Mosier Lumber Co.; and Messrs. McLevitt 
and Ripple. 








LUMBER CLUBS 








To Address Club on Lumber Campaign 


Co_umsus, Outro, Aug. 29.—M. W. Stark, 
vice president and general manager of the 
American Column & Lumber Co., will be the 
principal speaker at the luncheon meeting of 
the Columbus Wholesale Lumbermen’s Club at 
the Neil House, Oct. 22 when he will talk on 
the plans for the $5,000,000 trade extension 
campaign. Mr. Stark is a member of the com- 
mittee directing the campaign and will describe 
the plans as outlined. He is also a member of 
the standards committee of the Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Institute. 

A dinner-dance, following the Ohio State- 
Illinois football game, to be played at the Ohio 
State University stadium Nov. 19 is being ar- 
ranged by the Columbus Wholesale Lumber- 
men’s Club for all visiting lumbermen. The 
affair will be held at the Neil House and will 
be informal. Numerous out-of-town lumber- 
men are expected to attend the game which 
is the chief game on the Ohio State schedule 
for the fall season. 

The first meeting of the club, following the 
usual summer vacation period, will be held at 
the Neil House Sept. 3. Other meetings 
scheduled are Sept. 17, Oct. 8 and 22; Nov. 5 
and 19 and Dec. 3 and 17. 

% 


To Plan Fall Activities 


PirtspurcH, Pa., August 30.—The Pitts- 
burgh Lumbermen’s Club will plan its fall ac- 
tivities at the monthly meeting Wednesday 
afternoon, Sept. 7, in the William Penn Hotel. 
Delegates who attended the National retailers’ 
convention in Tacoma, Wash., will be home by 
that time and make reports on the convention 
at this meeting. Several Chicago people are 
expected to accompany the Pittsburgh delega- 
tion home and make addresses at this meeting 
also. 
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An Up-to-date Hereafter 


The world that once was run by man is run by man no longer; 

So much machinery man has made, machines are now the stronger. 
They tend to this, they tend to that, with little hitch or static; 

The land that went Republican has now gone automatic. 


The world is flooded with machines, of many kinds and prices, 
And man is less important than his patented devices. 

He’s built machines to cook his food, machines to predigest it; 
He made a test-tube, then he made another tube to test it. 


He has machines to travel with, machines to make his clothing, 
For anything that’s made by hand would fill his soul with loathing. 
Machines run up and down the street, above his head they hover; 
To tell the truth, the world’s machines have driven man to cover. 


At last his own machine gives out, the one that Nature gave him, 

There comes atime when wheels and belts and pulleys will not save him. 
Perhaps he was too good a man to go to regions nether, 

And yet I hate to think of him in realms of harp and feather. 


For, if in heaven now he dwells, there must be something doing, 
If habits that he had on earth in heaven he’s pursuing. 

If his career above is like his recent earthly movements, 

I know he’s tried to introduce some up-to-date improvements. 


He’s taken down the pearly gate and put in doors revolving, 

And other problems such as that undoubtedly is solving. 

He told the saints, “Why fool with harps, and things like that to trouble 
you?” 

And now they’re sitting up at night, and getting KYW. 


The streets that once were paved with gold he’s fixing with asphaltum, 
He’s put barbed wire along the wails so Satan can not vault ’em. 

To regions down below he’s built hydraulic elevators 

So heavenly tourists now can go and look inside the craters. 


He’s wired the moon and lights it now by turning certain switches, 
To every little pointed star a copper wire he hitches. 
Yes, everything in heaven now is running on a meter; 
It isn’t what it used to be, Methuselah says to Peter. 


And yet I sometimes really fear that maybe I’m mistaken, 

That in a region farther down our pilgrim may awaken. 

And, if he does, I’m rather glad, if there his fate should lead him; 
They may not want him up above, but down below they need him. 


For he will foil the fiendish schemes of Hades and its rulers: 

He'll build refrigeration plants and put in fans and coolers. 

He'll furnish artificial ice to superficial sinners, 

And build machines to furnish them with ice-cream for their dinners. 


I know that there are other men who think the way that I do, 
That that’s the place to sell machines, or anyway, to try to. 

I heard a prospect just today, conversing in a beanery, 

Who told a salesman where to go who tried to sell machinery. 





All men are alike 
before the law, but 
not after the law is 
passed. 


Some of our Sox 
don’t seem to be hit- 
ting any better than 
some of our engines. 


When some people 
take a trip to Europe 
we are almost as 
much pleased as they 
are. 

The dangerous age 
among _ automobile 
drivers is from six 
months to one hun- 
dred years. 

You can buy a 
sedan now for a better 
price than you used to 
buy a touring car, but 
for no better reasons. 


Another thing to 
which Chicago can 
point with pride is the 
fact that it won the 
only war Great 
Britain has lost since 
the American revolu- 
tion. 


The ruins of an- 
other Greek city have 
been discovered but, 
strange to say, there 
isn’t a single restau- 
rant, a fruit store or 
a shoeshining parlor 
in the place. 

Wyoming favors 
Hoover for President, 
but, darn it, that 
doesn’t prove any- 
thing. As we remem- 
ber our radio, 
Alabama favored 
Underwood. 


Charlie Bryan is a 
candidate for the 
Democratic nomina- 
tion for President. 
Having already been 
defeated for Vice 
President, Mr. Bryan 
feels that he is in line 
for promotion. 














We See b’ the Papers 


The seagulls report that the traffic situation 
is becoming terrible. . 

Stills seem to spring up like toadstools, and 
they are just as deadly. 

Whether Mr. Hoover will get the female 
vote will depend a good deal on how the 
vacuum cleaner works. 

Galen Bogue soaked Charles Levine on the 
nose in Paris, giving Mr. Levine another rea- 
son for flying home at an early date. 

One reason why Lindbergh got across ‘so 
easily was because he could travel light. There 
was no wife around to make him take along 
an extra pair of pajamas. 

A Los Angeles woman is suing a man for 
$10 damages for dancing on her feet. Tripping 
the light fantastic toe is all right, but tripping 
over it is another thing again. 

John Steele writes that there is a scheme 
afoot among the powers to partition Turkey. 
It would save Europe a lot of expense if it 
would lay in a stock of movable partitions. 

A Nebraska preacher who was convicted 
of having 2% pints of liquor in his grip, says 
it was planted there. What a lot of fellows 
will want to know is, where can you get the 
seed? 


Forests have been found on the moon, and 


more or less moon has been found in the 
forests. 


A man used to die for his country, but now 
he goes to some other country for his dye. 

It is too bad an automobile won't start as 
easily as a rumor. 


Random Thoughts 


The trouble with our girls is that they 
would rather marry bridge players than 
bridge builders. 


It is a good thing that we don’t run our 
business ‘like the woman who can’t get 
breakfast until the delicatessen opens. 


When the banker was a boy his mother 
told him to learn to say no, but we are 
afraid he took her too seriously. 


There are a lot of honors handed to a man 
that are just like the corn they give a 
turkey just before Thanksgiving. 


It’s a Sure Cure, That’s Sure 


“I had indigestion so bad,” says Mrs. 
Mary Hannaford in a testimonial in the eve- 
ning paper, “that my hands and arms 
turned yellow, and if it had not been for 
Adlerika, I think I should have died. There 
is nothing better for indigestion.” 




















Mixed Cars That 
Put Money 
in Your Pocket 


Meadow River mixed cars of 
several kinds of hardwood floor- 
ing, hardwood trim and Yellow 
Poplar bevel siding make money 
for lumber dealers. They enable 
you to buy fairly small quantities 
of each, yet buy by the carload— 
and you know when there’s an 
extra profit to be had, you might 
as well get it. 


Meadow River products are 
well known products with a qual- 
ity reputation. All are manufac- 
tured from famous West Virginia 
timber. All are well manufac- 
tured. 


Why not give our money-saving 
mixed cars a trial? 


THE MEADow RiveR LUMBER Co. 
RAINELLE, W. VA. 


MEADOW 
RIVER 
OAK 
FLOORING— 


White and Red Oak Flooring, Maple, Birch and 
Beech Flooring mixed with Poplar Siding, 
Oak, Chestnut, Birch, Poplar and Basswood 
interior trim, kiln dried or air dried hardwoods. 
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Service 
You Want 


is the kind our facilities 
enable us to render at 
all times. Our mills 
have a daily capacity of 
300,000 feet of 


BAND SAWN AND KILN DRIED 


N.C. PINE 

ROUGH or DRESSED LUMBER 

You'll find our prices 

so) right and our quality 
pe unexcelled in 

4 _— Partition, Ceiling, 


Se Moulding, Trim, 
’ Lath, Dimension. 


Inquiries and orders solicited 
for rail or water shipment. 


Surry Lumber Company 


Manufacturers Incorporated 1885 


ogh Floor Union Baltimore, Maryland 


(Talk About Values 


You sure get your share of 
them when you buy our 


. Flooring) 
N. C. Pine iz 
boos and Yellow Pine "ttt sn 
Car and Cargo Shipments. 


| Ellington & Guy, Inc., bade Richmond, Va. | 


































Yellow Pine 


Timbers, Lumber 


Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock — 
“Ask the Wholesaler” 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 























Cummer Gypress Co. 


Mills: Jacksonville and Sumner, Fla. 


Gypress teaeipees 


Shingles and Lath 


| Sales Office, 300 Madison Ave., New York City | 
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Write Us if DIMENSION 
youhave $§TOCK 
O8 HARDWOODS °23 3/)"" 


The W. A. Noble Lumber Co. 
1206 First National Bank Bidg., Cincinnati, O. 











Southern News Features 


To Manufacture Red Cedar 


RicHMonp, Va., Aug. 29.—The industrial de- 
partment of the Chamber of Commerce has 
just welcomed the announcement that the 
Union Lumber Manufacturing Co. (Inc.), is to 
open a branch in Richmond. The plant will 
be situated on the Richmond, Fredericksburg 
& Potomac Railroad, near the Acca yards, and 
easily accessible to points north and south. 
A number of retail yards are.in the same lo- 
cation, so they will be able to get their lum- 
ber from the new plant on the shortest pos- 
sible notice. 

The plant will be devoted largely to the 
manufacture of red cedar. No retail stock will 
be carried. 


Make Study of Pine Growth 


Conroz, Tex., Aug. 29.—Some interesting 
figures recently have been compiled, showing 
the growth of shortleaf and loblolly pine in this 
section, and a report has been made by the 
committee that conducted the measurements. 
In discussing this report A. E. Hickerson, 
superintendent of the Delta Land & Timber Co., 
says: “We have made only one test of this 
kind, this having been made on a tract of tim- 
ber three miles northeast of Conroe. The ob- 
ject of this test was to determine the growth 
of this timber during the last four years.” The 
report, which is signed by W. E. Bond, of the 
Texas forest service, College Station, Tex.; 
H. O. Budde, in charge of the State forest at 
Conroe; A, E. Hickerson, superintendent, C. C. 
McDonald, woods foreman, and K. G. Schaefer, 
chief clerk, of the Delta Land & Timber Co., 
and J. O. H. Bennette, of Conroe, is as fol- 
lows: 

The following samples represent the growth aver- 
age of trees of diameters from 8% to 15 inches, 


or since 1924 on the Starrock tract, three miles 
northeast of Conroe: 


vu 
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1 Loblolly 14” 16" %” 1%" 19%" 
2 lolly 1244” 15” gl ih gg 
3 Shortleaf 8%” 12” f” %" TH" 
4 Loblolly 1” 127 HR" 1%" 8%” 
5 Loblolly 122” 197 Y" 17 11" 
6 Loblolly 9%” 12” fe” oh" ~— BH” 
7 Loblolly 10%” 12” %" Y%" 99%" 
8 Shortleaf 10%” 12” 4%” 4" gy" 
9  Lobldlly 9%" 12" gm ” gin 
10 Loblolly 10%” #17” #=%¥”"” 1" «gy 
11 Loblolly 11” 12” Y%" 1%" 9%" 
12 Loblolly 15 ” 12” 14” 21%” 197%” 


Trees Nos. 11 and 12 above were not in the 
Starrock tract but were in a bottom one mile south 
of this tract, along the road. These two trees were 
near the creek on land which is not typical of the 
Starrock tract and on land that has not been burned 
over. The Starrock tract is mostly upland where fires 
have been common and where growth of pine is com- 
paratively slow. 

It is practically certain that no trees have grown 
as much as two inches during the last four years; in 
other words, any tree now 10 inches in diameter was 
at least eight inches in diameter in 1924. 

In making these measurements on Aug. 6, an 
increment borer was used to obtain cores of 
the tree and a steel square was used to measure 
the diameter. 

It is planned to have this report presented at 
the next meeting of the East Texas Mill Man- 
agers’ Association, to be followed by a general 
discussion. 


Grandson Takes Lumberman’s Name 


Houston, Tex., Aug. 31.—John Henry 
Kirby, lumberman and capitalist, will have a 
namesake in his immediate family, owing to 
the action of Judge Charles E. Ashe, of the 
eleventh district court. On the petition of 
James Schuyler Stewart, 15, grandson of Mr. 
Kirby, young Stewart’s name was changed to 
John Henry Kirby II. The application was 


made through the boy’s stepfather, J. F. B. 
Rawcliffe. 

The grandson gave as his reason for change 
of name the fact that his father has been 
dead for many years, and in the intervening 
time his grandfather has been a father to him 
and he (the grandson) has become unusually 
fond of his grandfather. The grandson is 
planning to go away to school this fall and de- 
sires, he says, to register and be known by the 
name of John Henry Kirby II. Mr. Kirby 
is known to be greatly pleased at the desire of 
the grandson to bear his name. 


Field Man for Longleaf Pine 


New Orveans, La., Aug. 29.—Announcement 
is made by O. N. Cloud, secretary-manager of 
the Long Leaf Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association, of the appointment of R. R. Cahal 
to the field staff of the association.. Mr. Cahal 
will begin his work on Sept. 1, with headquar- 
ters in St. Louis, Mo., offices for which will 
be announced later. Mr. Cahal was born and 
raised in the longleaf 
yellow pine belt of east | 
Texas and started work 
as a boy with the Alex- 
ander Gilmer Lumber 
Co. ut Remlig. He 
worked in the sales de- 
partment and held va- 





R. R. CAHAL, 
St. Louis, Mo.; 


Field Man for Longleaf 
Pine Manufacturers 





rious positions until the 
outbreak of the war in 
1917. He then entered 
the service, being 
wounded in France and 
discharged from the 
army; whence he re- 
turned to the Gilmer 
company as assistant sales manager. He was 
made general sales manager of the company in 
1921, continuing in that capacity until closing 
out of the Gilmer operations in 1925. He then 
acquired an interest in the Trout Creek Lum- 
ber Co., at Kirbyville, Tex., acting as a director 
and as sales manager of its plant. This inter- 
est he disposed of a few months ago. 

Because of his years of experience in the 
producing and selling end of longleaf yellow 
pine, it is expected that his services will prove 
most valuable in promoting the interests of the 
producer and distributer. 


Public Should Know Grades 


Houston, Tex., Aug. 31.—E. E. Hall, sales 
manager, R. W. Wier Lumber Co., has urged 
that the southern pine manufacturers, particu- 
larly those affiliated with the East Texas Mill 
Managers’ Association, adopt the practice 
of publishing now and then the grading stand- 
ards of the Southern Pine Association, with 
a view to informing the public of what to 
expect in the way of lumber in having a brick 
veneer or frame building erected. 

“Most people,” Mr. Hall contends, “are igno- 
rant of lumber standards and don’t know 
one grade from another. Aimost daily we 
see miserably poor lumber being put into 
houses while the prospective owner looks on 
in blissful ignorance of what is taking place.” 

Mr. Hall says the publication of lumber 
standards alone might not accomplish the de- 
sired results, but he thinks the public should 
certainly be educated in some measure regard- 
ing lumber grades. 

Mr. Hall also takes the position that those 
interested in the sale of southern pine should 
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reach some mutual understanding by which 
they might secure consistent publicity with 
regard to the value of pine for structural uses. 


Start Better Built Home in Houston 


Houston, Tex., Aug. 29.—Start of what is 
expected to be the climax of the better home 
building activities of the Southern Pine As- 
sociation was announced in Houston this week 
when all building agencies of the city joined 
the lumber industry in the Houston better 
building movement and construction of a dem- 
onstration better built home of southern pine 
was begun. Construction of the home is to 
be the pivot of interest of the campaign and 
residents of Houston are to be shown how 
they can secure safe and hurricane-proof homes 
by the correct use of lumber. 

Houston, as the trade center of the lumber 
producing area of the great Southwest, is 
considered a strategic location for the South- 
ern Pine Association better built home, which 
is the sixth to be projected in a national move- 
ment for more carefully constructed houses. 
It was started in the wake of the Florida hur- 
ricane of last September and has been extended 
throughout the South. The Houston better 
built home is the third in Texas, others hav- 
ing been constructed and better home building 
campaigns conducted by the Southern Pine 
Association at Dallas and Fort Worth. Effec- 
tive results have been noted in each of these 
cities, the Dallas building inspector, Sol Gil- 
lespie, announcing, as a result of the lumber 


‘ activities, a drastic war on shoddy builders, 


and the Fort Worth building department en- 
dorsing the construction of the better built 


home there as perfect. It was set aside as an 
example of the kind of construction in homes 
that Fort Worth should make universal. 

The Houston better built home is being 
erected with the codperation of the retail lum- 
ber dealers of the city. It is of grade-marked 
and trade-marked southern pine throughout 
and will exemplify the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation’s “fifteen cardinal points of safe and 
permanent frame construction.” These were 
drawn up by the association’s engineering de- 
partment after a survey of the Florida storm 
damage. 


In connection with the start of construc- 
tion of the home, it was pointed out that just 
at this time it is expected to be of especial in- 
terest. Houston, being subject to hurricanes 
and storms coming in from the waters of the 
Gulf of Mexico, is alert at this time of the 
year, the season of storms, to all warnings. 
The fact that the better built home is to 
be hurricane-proof is attracting much attention 
just now, it was said. 

H. C. Berckes, secretary-manager of the 
Southern Pine Association, is taking every 
step to make the Houston home an outstand- 
ing example of how the message of southern 
pine and sound lumber construction can be 
brought to the building public in a convincing 
manner. L. R. Putman, merchandising counsel, 
and Leo Kraemer, engineer, are assisting in 
directing the Houston activities. 
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Tuirty North Carolina counties are now 


actively codperating with the Federal and State 
governments in forest fire prevention work. 


Last Minute News 


(Concluded from Page 35) 


tured 7,646,634 feet, shipped 8,135,979 feet, and 
booked orders for 5,853,978 feet. 
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Memphians Endorse Proposal ‘‘C’”’ 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Sept. 1.—Proposal “C” was 
unanimously endorsed by the membership of 
the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis at their 
first fall meeting which was held at the Hotel 
Gayoso today. The approval of the change 
in grading rules was endorsed by resolution 
following presentation of the change by L. S. 
Beale, assistant secretary of the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association. But little discus- 
sion was heard following the presentation, al- 
though more than 100 members of the club 
were in attendance at this meeting and listened 
with interest to the explanation of the changes 
as made by Mr. Beale. It was pointed out in 
the resolution that the new proposal had the 
approval of the Central Committee on Lumber 
Standards and that it was adopted as official 
American Lumber Standards. It was further 
pointed out that it was for the conservation of 
waste and it was plainly shown that the con- 
sumers would not be hurt by the change in 
rules, but that to the contrary they would be 
benefited by lower costs after a fair trial had 
been made. 

The resolution urged all members of the Na- 
tional association to attend the annual meeting 
in Chicago and vote for the change in rules. 
Many reservations were made at the meeting 
for the special train to be ‘run by the Memphis 
club. Paul Rush, president, presided at the 
meeting. ° 


Appoints Lumber Trade Commissioner 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LuMBERMAN] 

Wasuincton, D. C., Sept. 1—Charles M. 
Ehninger, of New Orleans, has been appointed 
American lumber trade commissioner to South 
America. This announcement was made today 
by Dr. Julius Klein, chief of the bureau of 
foreign and domestic commerce. 

The new lumber commissioner has been as- 
sociated with the export business in New Or- 


leans over a long period. Since 1924 he has 
been superintendent of Latin American agen- 
cies for the American Pitchpine Export Co., 
of New Orleans. Mr. Ehninger is thoroughly 
familiar with the various markets of Latin 
America and the problems to be met in these 
areas by American lumber exporters. During 
the last few years he has traveled extensively 
in the West Indies, Mexico, Central and South 
America. 

For the next year it is expected Mr. Ehnin- 
ger will devote his attention almost entirely 
to the River Plate region on account of the 
lack of mutual understanding between import- 
ers and exporters. Mr. Ehninger will work 
with the importer and endeavor to build up a 
better understanding of American lumber 
products. One of his most important duties 
will be to compile a handbook of the lumber 
trade of the entire River Plate region. With 
the inauguration of this new service to the 
American lumber export trade, the Department 
of Commerce believes that the business of !um- 
ber exporters to the River Plate will in the 
course of time be very appreciably increased. 


To Investigate White Ant Ravages 


Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 31—T. U. Snyder 
of the bureau of entomology of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, will be in 
Kansas City Sept. 16, to confer with health au- 
thorities and property owners here concerning 
white ant depredations. Mr. Snyder is on his 
way to California, where he will investigate 
similar conditions. Three and four complaints 
a day concerning white ants are being received 
by O. C. Murphy, commissioner of sanitation 
of the health department. Unclean cellars and 
accumulated wood in back yards and cellars 
offer white ants good opportunities for breed- 
ing, Mr. Murphy said. 


WILLeMsTap, CurRACcAO, is one of the finest 
ports in the Caribbean Sea and is developing 
into an important depot for distribution of 
Colombian and Venezuelan products. 








Goldsboro 
N. C. Pine 
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Dealers on the 
East Coast Know 


It Sells! 


They know that Golds- 
boro North Carolina Pine 
is a general purpose build- 
ing lumber and, therefore, 
appeals to economical 
builders. Its beautiful fig- 
ure, soft texture and care- 
ful milling give dealers 
many talking points which 
result in more sales. 


Dealers on the East 
Coast have sold Goldsboro 
North Carolina Pine yard 
‘and shed stock for many 
years and they have found 
that it completely satisfies 
their customers. 


Our excellent rail and 
water facilities enable us 
to make prompt shipments 
on all orders. Whatever 
your requirements may be 
in North Carolina Pine we 
can fill your order. 


Check up on the items you need 
and then send us your inquiry or 
order. 








Johnson & 


Wimsatt 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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To the Trade: 


You should now be placing orders 
for Cypress to take care of your Fall 
trade. Prices of corn, cotton and 
wheat have advanced lately to a 
point where there is some profit for 
the farmer. There has also been an 
increase recently in the number of 
people employed; all of which tends 
to make people, generally, better 
satisfied and want better houses to 
live in. Prepare for this by placing 
your orders now for our good GULF 
RED CYPRESS — THE WOOD 
ETERNAL. 


We can handle your mixed car or- 
ders for Finish, Mouldings, Casings 
and all planing mill products. We 
have the stock and-will give you 
service. Send us your inquiries or 
forward them to our nearest repre- 
sentative and a quotation will be 
made promptly. 


Gulf Red Cypress 
Company 


13th Floor Barnett National Bank Bidg., 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 


Annual Capacity of Our Mills : 


150,000,000 feet Cypress. 
50,000,000 feet Southern Hardwoods. 
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Manufacturers of Long and Shortleaf 
Sduthern Pine Lumber 




















[UMBER COMPANY 


Shortleaf Yellow Pine 
Forked Leaf White Oak 
We Grade it Right and Ship it Quickly. 





Ofice. 
RUSTON, LA. 

















Manufacturers 
Short Leaf Pine and Hardwoods 





Lumber News of the East 


A Salesman’s Responsibility 

NortH TonaWanpa, N. Y., Aug. 29.—In a 
discussion of what he terms “The First Duty 
of a Manufacturer’s Salesman Is to Help His 
Dealers Prosper,” W. T. Dean, of the sales 
promotion department of the Weatherbest 
Stained Shingle Co. (Inc.), of this city, says: 

In this age of intensive selling, the word “Service” 
can only thoroughly be understood and appreciated in 
terms of action. Lumber dealers “get an earful’ 
nearly every day regarding service but it doesn’t mean 
a thing to the dealer unless that service spells in- 
creased sales and greater profits. ; 

The manufacturer should not tell a dealer how 
much to charge for his product. This is something 
to be governed by the retail dealer who, in turn, is 
influenced by his overhead costs, competition, and 
general conditions of the local market for the particu- 
lar products in question. But the manufacturer’s 
salesman can help the dealer prosper through being 
trained to create more and new business for him. 
This is the method followed by all salesmen for the 
Weatherbest Stained Shingle Co. Each salesman is 
carefully trained to work for the dealer in the same 
way as would the dealer’s own representative. No 
disruptions of existing relations between the dealer 
and his customers are allowed. The salesmen are 
specifically instructed thoroughly to sell the consuming 
public on the quality of Weatherbest stained shingles 
and what the product will accomplish for the user. 
Information is always secured by the salesman as to 
where the customer prefers to purchase his stock, 
and any orders resulting are placed through the dealer 
of the customer’s preference. 

Remodeling of old homes has proved a fertile field 
for the activities of the “creative” salesman. Leads 
secured from national advertising are quickly followed 
up and the owner of the old home_is shown how 
stained shingles and a little “fixing up” will add 
much in resale value and attractiveness to his home. 

In creative selling of this kind credits and prices 
are entirely governed and established by the retail 
lumber dealer. The salesman must have a _ thorough 
understanding of the dealer’s problems in order to be 
of the most benefit to him. Under such a plan, it is 
easy to see how the lumber dealer greatly profits. He 
has in addition to this regular staff, a specialty sales- 
man working all the time to help him move the stock 
already in his yard faster than would normally be 
the case. This means satisfactory net results through 
several stock “turnovers” a year at fair margins of 
proht. 

It is an interesting fact for a dealer to remember 
that the remuneration of Weatherbest representatives 
is so arranged that they must see to it their dealers 
prosper. If this is not accomplished, then the sales- 
men lose a large share of their possible commissions. 


Cost of Living Goes Down 

New York, Aug. 29.—The purchasing value 
of the dollar, as measured by living costs such 
as encountered by the American wage earner 
and others of moderate means, forming the 
bulk of the population, has increased nearly 
6 percent since December, 1925, and today 
stands at the highest point since July, 1924, 
according to the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, 247 Park Avenue, New York. 
The dollar now, on the basis of living costs 
in July, the Board says, is worth 61.7 cents 
as compared with the pre-war (1914) dollar. 
It was lowest in July, 1920, at the height of 
the post-war inflation period, when its pur- 
chasing value had shrunk to 48.9 percent of 
the pre-war dollar. 

Owing to declining living costs, the increase 
in the purchasing value of the dollar has been 
steady during 1926 and the current year. In- 
asmuch as average wage earnings during this 
period have fluctuated not more than 4 percent 
and employment has been steady, the purchas- 
ing power of the wage earners’ aggregate in- 
come, that is the potential buying power of 
the bulk of the population today should be 
at a high level, in the view of the conference 
board. In this circumstance the conference 
board sees a fundamental factor auguring well 
for wholesome business conditions in the im- 
mediate future. 

While the Conference Board’s employment 
index and that of the total number of hours 
worked per month for June reflect a slight 


decline from previous months, they reveal no 
recessions exceeding 5 percent in degree as 
compared with the beginning of the year 1926. 
This, the board declares, is no more than is to 
be expected over a period of a year and a 
half in length and reflects only the normal 
pulse beat of industrial and trade activity. 
Average wage earnings, whether computed 
hourly or weekly, show a remarkably steady 
upward trend, average earnings per worker 
employed in June having been even slightly 
higher than they were at the beginning of 1926. 
“Real earnings,” that is the purchasing power 
of wage earnings per week in June were nearly 
4 percent higher than in January, 1926. 

The average total cost of living in the United 
States, as computed by the conference board, 
decreased 1.6 percent from the middle of June 
to the middle of July, due mostly to an average 
decline in retail food prices of 3.8 percent; 
contributing factors were a slight decline in 
rents and retail clothing prices. Retail food 
prices on the average in July of the present 
year were 8 percent lower than in December, 
1925; rents averaged 5 percent lower and cloth- 
ing was nearly 5 percent cheaper than at the 
end of 1925. Discounting seasonal fluctuations, 
fuel and light costs about held their~- own, 
while prices of all sundry articles declined 
slightly but steadily during 1926 and the first 
half of the current year. 


Actually Talks With the Prince 


New York, Aug. 29.—Spencer Baldwin, 
head of the Baldwin Lumber Co., Jersey City, 
may or may not be a Democrat in the parlance 
of American politics. At any rate, he is an 
ex-mayor of Hackensack and is not thinking 
about running for office again in the near 
future. Incidentally, Mr. Baldwin is vice 
president of the New Jersey Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation. 

But that is not his latest claim to fame. On 
leaving Tacoma, where he attended the recent 
convention of National retailers with more 
than one hundred other hustling New Jersey 
lumbermen, Mr. Baldwin proceeded northward 
to Canada and stopped at Banff, a famous Ca- 
nadian resort. 

Here comes the thrill—while at Banff, Mr. 
Baldwin not only met but held a conversation 
with the Prince of Wales. Now he is the envy 
of all lumbermen hereabouts who failed to 
take in the big doings at Tacoma. 

Latest advices from Banff say that Mr. Bald- 
win found the prince a “very democratic fel- 
low and good company.” And Mr. Baldwin 
added: “He smokes too much, maybe, but we 
won't hold that against him.” 


New York Market for Rare Woods 


Syracuse, N. Y., Aug. 29.—The district 
around greater New York is probably the 
greatest receiving territory for rare foreign 
woods, says Prof. Raymond J. Hoyle, of the 
New York State College of Forestry, Syracuse 
University. 

Prof. Hoyle, who recently made a survey 
of the woodworking industries of New York 
State, says that within the last few years the 
market for rare woods has apparently shifted 
from England to New York. These rare 
woods are used for tool and knife handles, 
high grade furniture, cabinet -work, piano 
frames, whips, canes, and umbrella handles and 
many other purposes. The woods are very 
numerous and include teak, ebony, lignum 
vitae, snakewood, cocobolo, satinwood, fustic, 
quebracho, Italian and English walnut. There 
may be other ports in the United States that 
receive larger quantities of mahogany and 
Mexican cedar but aside from these two woods 
New York has probably become the largest 
importing center in the world for rare woods. 

Prof. Hoyle says there are also considerable 
volumes of foreign woods found on the New 
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York market used for the rougher types of 
construction such as spruce from Czecho- 
Slovakia, beech from Austria, spruce, fir and 
pine from Finland. These make up a few 
million feet of lumber annually but there is 
no appreciable amount of competition with our 
native woods from these construction mate- 
rials because of the many difficulties that have 
to be overcome in placing them on the Amer- 
ican market. 


Forest Fires and Automobile Prices 


New York, Aug. 29.—H. Clifford Brokaw, 
technical adviser of the West Side Y. M. C. A. 
automobile schools, says forest fires seriously 
affect the price of automobiles. He asserts: 

Automobilists, like other human beings, are often 
interested in economy. They will spend hours and 
even days when buying an automobile, in the hope 
of getting the greatest possible value out of the in- 
vestment to be made in a motor vehicle. After the 
machine is purchased, however, some of these motor- 
ists are not so consistent in their emphasis on thrift. 

It requires about 2,000,000,000 board feet of lumber 
to produce and market the automobiles made in the 
United States each year. Some 70,000 to 80,000 acres 
of forests are required annually to produce the timber 
required for automobiles. 

The wood in automobiles is not the only lumber in 
which the motorist should be interested. Even his 
home is built of wood, his furniture, and a thousand 
other utilities which he uses. It is strange, in view 
of all these facts, how careless some motorists are 
about fire when they go traveling through the forests 
or stop in them for camping. 

Sea eaeeaaeanaeauae 


Given Agreeable Surprise 


New York, Aug. 30.—When Charles Gross- 
kurth, head of A. P. Bigelow & Co., Long 
Island City retailers, returned to New York 
on the liner Cleveland f-om Hamburg, Ger- 
many, today, he really got the surprise of his 
“young” life. He found the office handsomely 
decorated and a throne installed. And every 
workman in the place and many of his lum- 
hermen friends were there to extend a big 
greeting. Mr. Grosskurth left for Germany 
more than eleven weeks ago for the first time 
since he came to America as a youth to seek 
his fortune. Charles Grosskurth, jr., who has 
been batting for his father in the latter’s ab- 
sence, was in charge of the ceremonies at the 
vard this afternoon. 
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Study Shows Lumber Prices Higher 


New York, Aug. 30.—Lumber prices this 
summer are slightly above the prices of 1926, 
according to a study just completed by the 
Greenbaum Sons Securities Corporation, cov- 
ering current quotations for both hard- and 
softwoods in the principal markets through- 
out the United States. The study is based on 
composite prices for all principal varieties of 
hardwoods and softwoods. The hardwood 
composite price for this year is put at $43 a 
thousand feet as against $40 a year ago. This 
year’s softwood composite price is $31 a thou- 
sand feet, or $1 more than 1926. Softwoods 
are now selling at approximately the same 
quotation as in 1922, but hardwoods show an 
increase from that year of about $2 a thou- 
sand feet. 


Finds Forest Crops Essential 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., Aug. 30.—Develop- 
ment of the great areas in northern Minnesota 
for production of forest crops, and reduction 
of local taxes, are essential to a solution of 
the delinquent tax problem, Professor H. H. 
Chapman, of the Federal Forest Service, said 
in a bulletin just issued on the forest taxation 
inquiry now being made in the State. Mr. 
Chapman accompanied the Minnesota interim 
legislative commission on its recent tour of the 
State’s forest areas. 

“The formerly forested area in northern 
Minnesota is approximately 19,000,000 acres,” 
his survey disclosed. “This largely lies in six- 
teen counties. After three decades of effort 
to bring the region into agricultural use, 18.34 
percent of the surface was owned in 1925 by 
farmers, as compared with 85.84 for the rest 
of the State. The amount of land under the 





plow totaled 5.44 percent, as against 65.08 per- 
cent for the remainder of the State. At the 
rate of increase between 1900 and 1925, it 
would take 169 years to bring into farm own- 
ership the remaining lands which on a liberal 
estimate have possibility of agricultural value, 
and it would take 560 years to put this same 
area under the plow. The amount of non-ag- 
ricultural land not included in the above area 
constitutes 10,545,000 acres, or 59.54 percent of 
the total area of these counties.” 


Veteran Enjoys Norway’s Fiords 


Minneapoiis, Minn., Aug. 30.—Gilbert M. 
Walker, vice president Red River Lumber Co., 
who, accompanied by Mrs. Walker, recently 
returned from a ten weeks’ trip in Europe. 
Mr. and Mrs. Walker were in Paris ten days. 
They went by airplane to London. The tour- 
ists enjoyed a trip to Norway also. They 
sailed for three days, mostly along the shores 
of that picturesque country. 


Only Factory of Its Kind 


Mount CarMEL, IxLL., Aug. 29.—At this 
place is located a factory like which there is 
no other in the United States; and it is even. 
claimed that there is no other in the world. 
This unique plant is a truss hoop factory. Its 
product is a heavy hoop used in the building 
up of barrels and kegs for receipt of the lighter 
permanent hoops. The hoops are of various 
sizes built to fit anything in the barrel line 
from the smallest keg to the largest barrel. 

These hoops are made of hickory. Logs 
from 4 inches to 2 feet in thickness are utilized, 
but they must be with- 
out knots or blemishes. 
The growing shortage 
of good hickory timber 
in the Wabash Valley, 
which has long supplied 
the plant with its raw 
material threatens to 
create an acute situa- 
tion. 

The demand for the 
product comes not only 
from all parts of the 
United States, but from 
foreign countries as 
| well. Scotland is per- 

haps the largest foreign 


Sample of truss hoop buyer. There the 
made at Mt. Carmel, hoops are used exten- 
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mn sively in building bar- 
: rels for herring and 
other fish. 


The Mount Carmel factory was founded 
nearly half a century ago by P. S. Reyman. 
He has retired from the business, because of 
age, and his son, Philip Reyman, now has 
supervision. 

During his many years in charge of the in- 
dustry the older Reyman, who is an inventor, 
designed and invented much of the machinery 
used in the plant. One of these machines is 
used in bending the hoops to the proper size 
after they have been thoroughly steamed. An- 
other is a burr cutting machine, used to cut 
the burrs which hold the hoops together after 
they are bent. 

There was a time, it is said, when there were 
several of such factories in the country, but 
they have all passed but the one in Mount 
Carmel. The nearest approach to such a plant 
in existence is at Anderson, Ind., where a man 
makes truss hoops by hand. He has no plant 
and no equipment such as found in the Mount 
Carmel factory, however. 

The Mount Carmel plant is located on a 
side street where year after year a small force 
of men continue the work of annually turning 
out thousands of truss hoops used all over the 
civilized world for building up barrels for 
apples, other fruits, fish, and even liquors. 





THE 237,181 farms in Illinois use 396,476,000 
board feet of lumber annually, or 1,250 board 
feet per farm. 





Timbers like these make 
safe bridges and strong 
buildings. 

They are of long leaf 
pine, harder, stronger, 
and tougher, according 
to governmental bulle- 


tins, than any other 
American building lum- 
ber. 


Long leaf pine is the best 
structural timber: in the 
world— 

AND CALCASIEU IS 


THE BEST OF THE 
LONG LEAF. 


INDUSTRIAL 
LUMBER CO. 


ELIZABETH, LA. 


MEMBER SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION 
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Yellow Pine 


The Aristocrat of Structural Woods 


—unexcelled for 
strength, dur- 
ability and econ- 


omy. Recom- 
mend it in the 
future. 





R. W. WIER 


Lumber Company 
Piss¢ Notional HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Bank Building, 


Distributors:—Wier Long Leaf LumberCo. 
Mills:—Wiergate, Texas. 





















HARDWOOD FLOORING 





NICHOLS & COX 
LUMBER COMPANY 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
















Poplar Magnolia 
Oak Beech Gum 


POPLAR BEVEL SIDING 
BOX SHOOKS 


Eastman - Gardiner 
Hardwood Co. 


LAUREL, MISSISSIPPI 
Member Hardwood Manufacturer’s Institute. 


Mutual Lumber Co., Inc. 


JACKSON, MISS. 


Yellow 
PINE 

















Dimension, 
Joists, Boards, 
Shiplap, 

K. D. Rg. Finish. 














White Pine MINNESOTA 
WESTMONT 


ALSO LONG and SHORT LEAF 
Yellow Pine 


WM. SCHUETTE CO. 


Pittsburgh, New York, Minneapolis, 
Pa, N. Y. Minn. 























Income Tax Collections Increase 


Latest available figures on income and other 
internal revenue tax collections for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1927, show that the cor- 
porations paid into the Treasury a total of 
$1,308,012,532.90, an increase of $213,032,798.73 
over the collections for the preceding fiscal 
year, which aggregated $1,094,979,734.17. The 
statement points out that the corporation tax 
for the first half of the last fiscal year was 
at the rate of 13 percent, while that during the 
last half was 13% percent, this tax having 
been increased by Congress while all other 
taxes were decreased. 


Everybody concedes that the income tax on 
corporations is too high and should be lowered, 
and indications continue to point to favorable 
action by Congress at the next session, espe- 
cially with an enormous surplus in the Treas- 
ury at the end of the fiscal year just closed. 
Chairman Green, of the ways and means com- 
mittee, is now talking about a prospective cut 
of $300,000,600. 


Those interested in seeing a just reduction 
in the corporation tax rate, however, profiting 
from past experience, would do well to keep 
hammering away at members of the Senate 
and House, lest the issue be lost in the shuffle 
when the wire-pullers get busy on behalf of 
further cuts in other taxes. 


_ Wood Imports Show Decline in Value 


The value of imports of wood during the 
first six months of 1927 totaled $43,162,873, 
against $47,801,362 for the same period last 
year. The decline was partly one of prices, 
quantity imports being nearer on a parity with 
last year’s than the values indicate, according 
to the lumber division, Department of Com- 
merce. Sawmill products were 11 percent 
lower than last year for the period. The total 
value for January-June, 1927, was $31,319,501. 
Softwood lumber constituted approximately 
two-thirds of the sawmill products imported 
by value, and about one-half the value of all 
wood imports, excluding cork. Softwood lum- 
ber imports totaled $21,233,054 during the first 
six months of this year, a decrease of $1,640,000 
as compared with last year, but about 8,000,000 
feet more were imported this year than last. 
This year’s imports of softwood lumber were 
827,961,000 feet, against 820,326,000 feet a year 
ago. 


To Hold Forest Ranger Examinations 


The United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion announces an open competitive examin- 
ation for forest ranger, applications to be filed 
not later than Oct. 14. The examination is 
to fill vacancies in the Forest Service in 
twenty-five States in all sections of the coun- 
try. The entrance salary ranges from $1,620 
to $2,500 a year. Full information may be 
obtained from the United States Civil Service 
Commission, Washington, D. C 


Measuring Wind Pressures 


Typhoons made to order, under measured 
control, in the “Caves of the Winds” at the 
bureau of standards are yielding information 
for use of aviators, automobile designers, 
ordinance makers, builders and architects. A 
new investigation is under way ona large model 
of a smoke stack for measuring wind pressures 
in the wind tunnels, and on a full-scale stack 
just erected on the roof of the west labora- 
tory. The wind tunnels produce wind streams 
of any desired speed up to 180 miles an hour. 
In these streams are placed models of airships, 
planes, balloons, fin-tailed bombs, hydroplanes, 
automobiles, factory buildings, skyscrapers, 


anything subject to air pressure from winds 
or which must pass through the air with speed, 





precision and efficiency. The experiments tell 
the air pressure on buildings or bridges; how 
much of the motor car’s power is used up in 
pushing the air side; what wind pressures 
smoke stacks must withstand at maximum wind 
speed etc. 


July Manufacturing Production 


Manufacturing production in July, after ad- 
justment for working-time differences, was 
smaller than in June, but larger than a year 
ago, according to the Department of Com- 
merce. With no adjustment for differences in 
working time, production decreases from the 
preceding month were registered in all indus- 
trial groups, except foodstuffs and chemicals 
and oils, which increased. 

As compared with last year, all groups were 
higher, except iron and steel, lumber, paper 
and printing, nonferrous metals, and sundry 
miscellaneous industries, including automobiles, 
which declined. The production of raw ma- 
terials in July was greater than in June but 
smaller than in July last year, all groups de- 
clining from a year ago, except animal prod- 
ucts, which increased slightly. 

The index of unfilled orders, principally iron 
and steel and building materials, again de- 
clined, touching in July the low point reached 
during the 1921 business depression. The 
causes for the recent decline in this index are 
quite dissimilar, however, from those of 1921. 


Appointed to Technical Staff 


Axel H. Oxholm, director of the National 
Committee on Wood Utilization, announced to- 
day that Phillips A. Hayward, instructor in 
wood utilization at the New York State Col- 
lege of Forestry, Syracuse, has been added to 
the technical staff of the committee. 

r. Hayward is a graduate of the New York 
State college of forestry, where he received 
his master’s degree, and has been actively en- 
gaged in the practical end of the lumber indus- 
try for eight years. He was connected with 
the W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., Columbus, Ohio, 
the Nichols & Cox Lumber Co., Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich., and with the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad engaged in wood preserva- 
tion work. 

In addition, Mr. Hayward has been actively 
engaged in lumber operations of his own in 
Mississippi and Arkansas, and has had exten- 
sive experience in manufacturing and market- 
ing both softwoods and hardwoods in the 
South and in the Lake States region. 

Mr. Hayward will devote most of his time 
with the National Committee to various indus- 
trial projects, with particular reference to 
— dimension stock and short-length lum- 
er. 


American Standards Supplement 


The Central Committee on Lumber Stand- 
ards is sending to members of that body, the 
Consulting Committee on Lumber Standards, 
the Hardwood Consulting Committee, Manu- 
facturers’ Standardization Committee, National 
Hardwood Lumber Association and other in- 
terested organizations copies of the “American 
Lumber Standards Supplement” to Revised 
Simplified Practice Recommendation No. 16, 
issued by the bureau of standards, Department 
of Commerce. The supplement covers Amer- 
ican standards for hardwood lumber, and 
American standards for three upper grades and 
one’ box grade of shop lumber applicable to 
those softwoods which in all thicknesses are 
graded with reference to their use for general 
cut-up purposes. 





TWENTY-NINE States maintain forestry de- 
partments and have provided for State fores- 
ters. Thirteen others have designated forestry 
commissions to direct the State forestry ac- 
tivities. 
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Initiate Mississippi Barge Service 

Wasuincton, D. C., Aug. 29.—Secretary of War 
Davis on Saturday received this telegram from Maj. 
Gen. T. Q. Ashburn, head of the U. S. Inland Water- 


ways Corporation: 


“Initial tow of upper Mississippi division, Inland 
Waterways Corporation, new type towboat and four 
barges carrying maximum cargo of 1,500 tons, com- 
prising 600 tons of sugar from New Orleans, 750 tons 
of miscellaneous freight from St. Louis, and 300 tons 
agricultural implements from Moline, destined to 
Quincy, LaCrosse, Redwing, St. Paul, Minneapolis, ar- 
rived safely at St. Paul today. River rather low but 
offers no insuperable ane New towboats and 
barges eminently satisfactory. Starts on return trip 
Sunday fully heeded with grain and miscellaneous 
cargo. Second tow now en route from St. Louis, 
left there Monday. Fleet received wild welcome en 
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Piperism No. 9 




















Closes September 30, 1927 - 


The letter for September is “M.” Each 
month the interest in piperisms is grow- 
ing. Every mail brings us examples of 
a new way of stating something about 
some interesting phase of the lumber 
business, or home building. It is grati- 
fying to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN to 
know that a good many lumber dealers 
are using these piperisms in their own 
advertisements, running a contest in 
their own local papers. 





Please remember that each piperism 
must be a complete sentence, each word 
beginning with the same letter and must 
say something about wood, lumber, 
home building, or the lumber industry. 








There is no limit to the number any 
contestant ean send.in; send in several, 
it increases the opportunity for a prize. 


No employee of the American Lum- 
berman will be allowed to enter the 
contest. 

Prizes this month— 


ED sntacscenisersssavawesnoeue 
Rye 
ED ctiinddhnntininsatinecéae ae 
ONO SUNN, GUE. crcccnsccesccesesescte 


All entries must be addressed to Con- 
test Editor, American LumBerMAN, 431 
South Dearborn Street, Chicago, IIl., 
plainly marked with the month of the 





contest, and must be in Contest Editor’s 
hands by the day the contest ends. 


See the Wanted and For Sale Depart- 
ments of this issue, and each succeeding 
week, for amusing and suggestive ex- 
amples of Peterpiperisms. 
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route and whole Northwest enthusiastic. Almost imme- 
diate initiation of terminals at Quincy and Redwing 
and requests for space for return cargo from hitherto 
doubters are first practical results.” 


Will Not Increase Minimum Rates 


Mempuis, Tenn., Aug. 30.—J. H. Townshend, 
secretary-manager of the Southern Hardwood Traffic 
Association, announces that it is practically certain 
that the southwestern district carriers will not in- 
crease their minimum rates on cars for export and 
coastwise shipment. This announcement is made fol- 
lowing advices that the Missouri Pacific, Rock Island 
and the Louisiana Railway & Navigation Co. lines 
have filed objections with the Southwestern Freight 
Bureau opposing the increase in minimum weight on 





cars for export or coastwise movement through the 
gulf ports. 

Many shippers, at the instance of the traffic asso- 
ciation, have written the rail lines in the Southwest 
pointing out to them the situation as they view it 
and showing them that it would materially affect their 
business if a new minimum of 50,000 pounds was 
insisted upon. These letters, along with the work of 
the traffic association, had much to do with the rail 
lines announcing objections to the proposal which was 
submitted several weeks ago. This will mean a big 
saving to all export shippers west of the Mississippi 
River. 


Texas Rate Change Postponed 


Austin, Tex., Aug. 27.—The date that the new 
agreed rates on lumber and articles taking lumber 
rates was to have gone into effect has been postponed 
by the railroad commission from Sept. 15 to Oct. 15. 
The new rates effect a reduction of 3 cents per 100 
pounds in maximum distances in common point terri- 
tory and also in certain special schedules which are 
retained. No changes are made in the rates applying 
from southeast Texas points to the ports for export 


purposes. 
(@@2@a2@2@02@20202222 


Victory for Georgians 


Vatpoosta, Ga., Aug. 30.—The Georgia lumbermen 
appear to have gained a victory in their fight against 
discriminatory interstate rates on logs between Florida 
and Georgia. 

Several months ago an examiner for the Interstate 
Commerce Commission had a hearing in this city on 
complaints made by the Georgia Public Service Com- 
mission that the Florida interstate rates on logs was 
discriminatory and injurious to the interests of Georgia 
lumbermen, The examiner has made his report, which 
follows: ' 

“In report No. 18,364, Examiner Brown has pro- 
posed that the commission find interstate rates on 
logs, except walnut, cherry and cedar, from Florida 
points, north of Jacksonville, Gainesville, Burnetts 
Lake and High Springs, Fla., to destinations in Geor- 
gia unreasonable, but not otherwise unlawful, and 
require the establishment of new rates in accordance 
with a scale set forth by him.” 


Rate Reductions in C. F. A. Territory 


CincINNATI, Onr0o, Aug. 29.—Additional supple- 
ments to Chesapeake & Ohio Rrailroad tariffs have 
been received by the local branch of the Southern 
Hardwood Traffic Association, according to T. W. 
Elmes, assistant district manager, showing reduced 
rates effective Sept. 1 to Washington, D. C., and 
Potomac Yard, Va., and to all points in Central 
Freight Association territory. Reductions, for exam- 
ple, from Cleveland, Ohio, and Detroit, Mich., are 
from 28% cents to 28 cents; from St. Louis, 36 to 
34%4 cents, and Toronto, Ont., 39 to 37% cents, thus 
varying from % cent to 1% cents. 


Week’s Revenue Freight Loadings 


Wasurncton, D.C., Aug. 31.—Revenue freight load- 
ings for the week ended Aug. 20 totalled 1,066,636 
cars, distributed as follows: Forest products, 69,284 
cars; grain, 53,956 cars; livestock, 29,542 cars; coal, 
173,558 cars; coke, 9,384 cars; ore, 63,310 cars; mer- 
chandise, 261,250 cars; miscellaneous, $406,352 cars. 


Offers Course on Selective Logging 


Mapison, Wis., Aug. 29.—The University 
of Wisconsin regents have authorized the col- 
lege of agriculture to codperate with branches 
of the United States Forest Service and with 
the Wisconsin conservation commission in train- 
ing employees of Wisconsin lumber companies 
to handle forests in accord with the new policy 
of permanent timber cropping made possible by 
the new tax regulations on timber holdings. 

The codperating agencies will offer a short 
course at the university here from Oct. 29 to 
November 15, to a group of twenty students 
who are to be logging superintendents, camp 
foremen, forest rangers, and fire wardens. The 
course will be on methods of selective logging 
which preserves a permanent rotating timber 
crop. Three-fourths of the course will be de- 
voted to instruction at Madison, and one- 
fourth will be utilized in demonstrating the 
methods in forest country. 


Co PACIFIC COAST Co 








No. 1 
or No. 2 
Common S4S 


yr 
West Coast 
HEMLOCK 


Here’s the kind of stock you and your 
customers will like. It’s cut from fine 
quality Upland timber and is nice, dry 
and bright. We can ship straight cars 
of 16’ or 18’ stock if you desire. 
Order some of it now. 


Pacific States 


TACOMA. JT yumber Co. 


WASH. 
REPRESENTATIVES : 


S. B.Marvin, 518 Peoples Gas Blidg., Chicago, Ill. 
K. J. Clarkson, 833 McKnight Bldg , Minneapolis, Minn, 
James A. Harrison, P.O. Box 745, Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Joseph Lean, P. O. Box 774, Omaha, Nebraska 
Frank Probst, P.O. Box, 1187, Fargo, No. Dakota 
O. G. Valentine, P. O. Box, 171, Denver, Colorad 




















The Polleys 
Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


. Pondosa 


Pine 


Dry Selects 


General Offices and Mills: 


Shipments via N. P. 
and Milwaukee Rys. 


Missoula, Mont. 








Sitka Spruce 


We cut our own timber; in a modern 
Band Mill, equipped with latest type 
Kilns and High Speed Planers. 


| OUR SPECIALTY IS SHOP 
65 TO 80% EDGE GRAIN 
We Also Manufacture 
FIR AND HEMLOCK 
LUMBER AND LATH 
Capacity 150,000 Feet 8 Hours. 


_ Winchester Bay Lumber Co. 


Office and Mill: 
REEDSPORT, OREGON 


MEMBER WEST COAST LUMBERMEN’S ASS’N. 





LOZZiNG proiph & Bryant 


Have a problem to solve in logging, 
tramagortalion or tan k i 
speaee economically? “Logging” will 
fo 

etc. 








u how. La ns ng reference book 
r su ndents, timber owners, 
th $4.50, postpaid. 
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MIXED CAR 


Shipments from our 


Minnesota 
Transfer 
Yards 


are not only a convenience, but by 
usually filling orders the same day we 
get them assures prompt arrival. 





“Bridal Veil” Bungalow Siding 
Big Timbers—Long Fir Joist— 
Fir—Cedar—Spruce—Pondosa 
Pine Lumber and Red Cedar 
Shingles. 





Shipments may also be made from our 
Mills at Granite Falls, Wash. 





A request for prices promptly given. 


H. B. WAITE 


LUMBER oo. 
Minneapolis, ° > 





Minn. 














Advantageous Buying 
for Kastern Firms 


For many years Harry P. Kennedy 
has been specializing in placing West 
Coast business for Eastern concerns. 
His service has been most satisfactory. 


It you would like to have a reliable 
firm look after your purchasing and 
shipments right on the ground and 
see that you get the best values obtain- 
able, we invite your inquiries. 


Harry P. Kennedy & Co. 


Buying Agent Pacific Coast Forest Products. 
538 Henry Bldg.. SEATTLE, WASH. 
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Battens and Lattice 
in straight cars or mixed with other items of 
Mouldings & Fir Yard Stock 


ALSO FACTORY LUMBER 
BOTH SPRUCE AND FIR 


JOHN D. COLLINS 
Ra LumberCo. Yr 





























WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 
WARREN, PA. 


tama-~-Pacif 
nal Exposition 


GRAND PRIZE 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AXES-LOGGING TOOLS (37, Capacity ssodAxes a roo's 


ry Capacity 3500 Axes & Too!s 
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News Notes from Amelti 


Tacoma, Wash. 


Aug. 27.—All manufacturing activities in Tacoma 
this week were subordinated to the annual conven- 
tion of the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion. No meeting of the Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club 
was held, every member being assigned to committee 
work. All arrangements have worked without a hitch. 
The appreciative comments of the visitors have shown 
the effect of Tacoma’s hospitality. The weekly Ki- 
wanis Club luncheon last Tuesday was held at the 
John Dower Lumber Co.’s yards. The tables were 
laid in the big storage shed, and the guests included 
many visiting retail lumbermen. Mr. Dower pre- 
sided and the speakers were A. H. Webster, retail 
dealer from Groton, N. Y., and Thornton Estes, of 
Birmingham, Ala. W. H. Badeaux, of Minneapolis, 
secretary Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, de- 
livered an address on advertising before the Tacoma 
Advertising Club at the regular meeting last Monday. 
Others among the visitors spoke at the meetings of 
local civic organizations. 

Tacoma lumbermen have joined with other organi- 
zations in the State in protesting against the new log 
tariff recently announced by the railroads. The pro- 
test has been filed with the State department of public 
works. The railroads claimed, on introducing the 
new rates, that the cost of log shipments would be 
reduced, but the lumbermen allege the effect will be 
just the contrary. No date has yet been set for a 
hearing. 

E. L. Hiberly has been selected as chairman of the 
Fire Prevention Week program, according to word 
received from the National Fire Waste Council this 
week. Mr. Hiberly has been in charge of this work 
in Tacoma for thirteen successive years. This year, 
for the first time, Tacoma will enter the Inter- 
Chamber Fire Waste Contest conducted by the insur- 
ance department of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce. Mr. Hiberly has called on the Tacoma 
lumbermen for their support, and the Tacoma Lum- 
bermen’s Club will assist in providing speakers and 
material for the week’s program in Pierce County. 

John Buffelen, president Buffelen Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Co., has been appointed a member of the 
board of commissioners for commercial waterway dis- 
trict No. 1, to fill the vacancy caused by the resig- 
nation of Chester Thorne. 

Fire destroyed the plant, except office, car shed 
and blacksmith shop, of the South Prairie Lumber 
Co., 31 miles from Tacoma, yesterday morning. The 
loss was estimated at $100,000 by Harry Skramstad, 
of Tacoma, president and manager. The loss is partly 
covered by insurance. This was one of the pioneer 
industrial plants of Pierce County. It has been cut- 
ting 45,000 feet a day. The company owns consider- 
able timber and plans to continue logging. 


Portland, Ore. 


Aug. 27.—The fir market strengthened in the last 
few days, firmer quotations being made on car mate- 
rial and yard stocks. Foreign demand has _ been 
below that of the corresponding period last year, but 
is showing improvement. Production has been kept 
down in many plants, and stocks pretty well cleaned up. 
One logging camp and the mill of the Beaver Lumber 
Co. at Prescott resumed operations this week after 
having been idle several weeks. The pine market is 
quiet, with prices rather weak. There is a good de- 
mand for spruce, especially logs, to be cut into box 
material, hemlock being exceedingly scarce. 

E. T. Allen, manager Western Forestry & Conser- 
vation Association, plans going to Toronto, Canada, in 
October to speak before the National Tax Association 
and the Canadian Tax Conference in joint session. 
His subject will be “Forest Preservation and Its Re- 
lation to Public Revenue and Taxation.’’ Said Mr. 
Allen today: “The timber industry now is one of the 
greatest tax resources in the country.” Another 
speaker is Dr. Fred R. Fairchild, professor of political 
economy at Yale University and noted authority on 
tax matters. After the Toronto conference, Mr. Allen 
expects to spend several weeks on the Atlantic coast 
investigating eastern pulp resources, and algo con- 
sulting insurance authorities on possibilities of Pacific 
coast forest insurance. He will also attend the Com- 
mercial Forest Conference of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States at Chicago in November. 

Many logging camps and sawmills in the Willamette 
Valley and adjacent districts will be closed Sept. 5, 
Labor Day, to permit lumbermen and their families to 
attend one of the two big 4L celebrations to be held 
at Wendling and Monterey Beach, near Newport. The 
Wendling affair is being arranged by the Booth-Kelly 
Lumber Co., of Eugene, and the Monterey Beach cele- 
bration is being sponsored by the Pacific Spruce Cor- 
poration, Toledo. 


Trains will soon be in operation over the new 
branch of the Portland & Southern railroad from the 
main line of the Southern Pacific to Viola in Clacka.- 


mas County, where the Elliott mill is operating. The 
railroad is twelve miles long. 
Figures recently compiled by the traffic depart- 


ment of the Port of Portland Commission, from data 
obtained from various sources deemed reliable, show 
that during the seven months ended July 31, there 
was shipped by water from the Columbia River 
161,821,898 feet of lumber to foreign ports, and 137,- 
693,873 feet to domestic destinations, or a total of 
299,515,771 feet, which is 71,725,517 feet less than 
during the corresponding period of 1926, when the 
total shipped was 371,241,288 feet. 

The Swayne & Hoyt vessels in the North Pacific- 
New Zealand line, now plying between Vancouver, 
B. C., and the antipodes, will be sent here if suffi- 
cient freight is offered, it was announced today by 
A. B. Natland, general agent here. The sailings are 
monthly. 

So far Oregon has escaped without any serious 
forest fires, and very few incipient fires have called 
for attention. A new feature in connection with fire 
protection this season was the close attention to 
humidity. At present the logging camps are to shut 
down at a relative humidity of 30, a point approached 
several times this summer. 

The Falk Corporation, of Milwaukee, Wis., manu- 
facturer of herringbone gears, speed reducers, flex- 
ible couplings, oil engines and steel castings, an- 
nounces the opening of an office in Portland, Ore., 
at 720’ Terminal Sales Building, Twelfth and Mor- 
rison streets. This office will be in charge of John 
Jurgensen, who has been in the company’s New 
York office for seven years. 

Dr. Yrjo Ilvessalo, professor at the Forest Research 
Institute, at Helsingfors, Finland, spent the week 
here in conferences with Maj. John D. Guthrie and 
other Forest Service officials, lumbermen and timber 
owners, for the purpose of exchanging information in 
connection with forest conservation and the lumbering 
industry in general. Dr. Ilvessalo is recognized as 
one of Finland’s foremost foresters, and Finland is 
noted for its excellent forest system and administra- 
tion. He is on a six months’ tour, having traveled 
from Washington, D. C., through New England and 
then into Canada, from Quebec to Vancouver Island. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


Aug. 27.—Present indications, according to the 
Marine Exchange of the Chamber of Commerce, are 
that lumber shipments into the Los Angeles Harbor 
for the present month will exceed by a small figure 
the 95,000,000-foot mark. The surplus at the harbor 
is conservatively estimated at 10,000,000 feet, this 
being perhaps the lowest figure during the last year. 
Renewed building activities in Los Angeles and sur- 
rounding cities have stimulated retail business, and 
just as soon as the dealers get their reserve stocks 
cut down to a low figure, they will be active in the 
market. According to E. D. Tennant, executive 
secretary of the Los Angeles Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, “the rush in construction has depleted 
retailers’ stocks and they are particularly interested 
in the market after a lapse of a month or six weeks.” 
Mr. Tennant stated retail prices were also getting 


firmer. 
Spokane, Wash. 


Aug. 27.—Rain and cooler weather are bringing to 
an end what has been one of the shortest and most 
satisfactory fire seasons in a great many years. Crop 
conditions have been the best in years, and wheat is 
now nearly harvested, with every promise of excel- 
lent results. Demand remains slack, but is said to 
be fair in consideration of all the factors involved. 

E. D. Hamacker, of the Duffy-Hamacker Lumber 
Co., returned this week from a six weeks’ eastern 
business trip. He was the speaker at the regular 
Spokane Hoo-Hoo Club luncheon yesterday noon at 
the Davenport Hotel. A plan is now under way 
whereby the banks of the Spokane River, which runs 
through the city, are to be parked and driveways 
built along both shores. Mr. Hamacker told of the 
results achieved in Harrisburg, Pa., Columbus, Ohio, 
and Kansas City, Mo. 

T. J. Humbird, president Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. 
and of the Humbird Lumber Co., with Mrs. Hum- 
bird, drove to the mill of the Victoria Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co., Chemainus, B. C., last week, of 
which concern Mr. Humbird is also president. On 
the return, Mr. Humbird attended the convention of 
the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association at 
Tacoma, and reached here Wednesday. 
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o trade. There has been a better demand for mixed d W t 
7 Pittsburgh, Pa. cars of stock widths, dressed and resawn, also for an es ern 
1e — 7 ‘ : . , 8- and 12-inch box, rough. Box makers do not ap- 
a: ; i. — “—"" hn gent ee ages pear to be wanting much of the other widths, and are Hemlock 
he hoy droge — bern pine 3s now holding uP making rather low offers, which millmen will not con- : 
well in price. No. 2 boards and roofers and No. 2 sider. There has been no improvement in demand 
ait and better air dried dimension are showing special See 4/4 No. 2 edge box, but No. 2 stock box, rough Lumber and 
ita strength. Some mills report stocks badly broken, and and dressed, has been moving better, though prices rye 
yw orders are in some instances held up when the more are rather low. Just as soon as mills dispose of some Timbers 
re popular items are required. The higher grades vf surplus stock, the price is going up. There has also ; 
er shed stocks seem more plentiful. The usual seasonal tyeen a better demand for 6/4 edge No. 1 box, air : 
ls demand is taking up the surplus stocks. The situa dried rough. Box bark strips, 4/4 dressed, have been Here is the place to 
of tion in Idaho white pine, Pondosa pine and California moving a little better, with price the same. 
an white and sugar pines remains unchanged. Hard- Sales of planing mill items continue small, although get any stock you re- 
he woods are moving more freely, and the mills have some improvement in demand for flooring has been quire — green or dry 
reached the point where they are not accepting some noticed. Prices are very low. Oak flooring is strong F 
ic of the low-priced offers | by consumers. Everything competition for pine. Kiln or air dried roofers, par- rough orsurfaced, any 
or, in 5/4 and thicker FAS Appalachian mountain red ticularly 6-inch, have been moving better, and not a size or grade. Just 
fi - and white oak continues scarce. Dry stocks will be great deal of either is to be had for quick shipment. 
by taken up about as fast as they are in shipping condi- Reports have been received of an advance of 50 cents send us a memoran- 
re tion. Some wholesalers report a slackening in the in Georgia air dried roofers, and that much rain is dum of your require- 
demand for chestnut and a consequent slight recession falling in that section. 
us in prices. The hardwood mills generally are reported = “ ments and let us dem- 
ed well satisfied with their volume of business, the only Birmingham Ala onstrate our service 
re trouble being that prices have not been satisfactory. 5 ’ : 
to More coal mining activity is reported from the anthra- Aug. 29.—Contractors have been busy closing con- to you. ; 
ut cite region of Pennsylvania. Some mines are operat- tracts, and yards as a rule have found it necessary ib 
ad pa — > oe and ~ are on re to work overtime in making deliveries. Contractors We cut timbers all 
only. n the bituminous coal industry, some of the have (insisted on the yards agreeing to immediate . 4 
u- larger operations are continuing production with non- delivery after signing up for : job. Dealers find S1Zes up to 80 feet in 
x- union labor. Retailers report a much better tone to quick delivery one of their difficulties, length. 
n- the lumber business, with the fall trade picking up Prices quoted for delivery in the Birmingham dis- 
a ee. —, ee! — are working overtime. trict seemed to reach bottom last week. Shortleaf 
ir - ittsburgh wholesale and retail lumbermen will hold 2x6-inch framing sold down to $16; 2x4-inch, $19; 
in their third and final tournament of the summer golf 2x8-inch, $19.50, and 2x10-inch as low as $20.50. In Car and Cargo 
Ww schedule Wednesday, Sept. 14, at the Pittsburgh Field hoards, 1x6-inch stuck pretty close to last week’s Shipments Anywhere. 
Club. At this event, it will be decided whether a base. The 1x4-inch flooring dropped back to $19.50 
ch fourth tournament shall be played. for No. 2 common, and $14 for No. 3. The 1x6-inch 
. No. 1 and C drop siding sold at $39, while — DEMPSEY 
T moved back to $40. The 1x3-inch B&better rift 
er Boston, Mass. flooring was listed at $64, and 1x4-inch No. 1 flat 
= rain flooring at $36 for shortleaf, and $38 for long- 
1g Aug. 30.—Eastern spruce frames continue to sell eg Lath sail at $3.90 for green No. 1 peli Lumber Co. 
as at $38 base, and demand is not active. There is a and no offer could be secured on No, 2 straight grade. 
1s 


good market for Pacific coast fir at $31.50@82 c. i. f. 
Southern pine flooring prices are weak and unsatis- 


Small timbers sold at about $25 base for 4x4- to 8x8- 


TACOMA, WASHINGTON 















































; inch, 20-foot and under. Heavy joists, 2x14- and 
~d é factory, and demand is dull. Roofers look a little 2x16-inch, 20-foot and under, were $40, and 22- 
id firmer. Oak flooring prices have steadied, and maple and 24-foot were $42 for Rosemary pine. Shortleaf 
d. and birch flooring are firm. There is no definite joists were as much as $8 under the above figures. 
change in the market for hardwoods. Two cargoes There are continued reports concerning new yards 
from the Maritime Provinces and two large cargoes to open here within the next few weeks. Most dealers 
from British Columbia arrived here last week. feel that there are enough yards now, as twenty-three 
‘ U. M. Carlton of the Dix Lumber Co., North Cam- are in operation, some having mill connections. Car- 
. bridge, Mass., and a member of the national com- lot shipping to contractors direct, with an increasing 
- mittee on wood utilization, broadcast an interesting umber placing salesmen in the district, only adds 
or address recently from Station WBZ. His subject to the unsatisfactory situation for the retailers. oo ° o 
= was: “Selling Shorts in Lumber,” and he told the The Alabama Association of Retailers says its plans We are Headquarters for this 
+d importance of using short lengths to eliminate waste are all completed for the Mobile meeting and that a wonderful wood from the 
4 in Bs —— large attendance is expected from all sections of the forests of ALASKA. 
. embers of the firm and employees of the Acushnet State and adjoining States. 
_ Saw Mills Co., New Bedford, Mass., are talking about ; eS poy be aed 
< the delightful third annual clambake and field day : ; i 
cs they enjoyed as the company’s guests at Lincoln Park, Brookhaven, Miss. Shipments Anywhere. ° 
2 Aug. 29.—A decided turn for the better can es NORTHWEST SPRUCE CO. 
3 Norfolk, Va. sensed in the southern pine market. Several of the 968 Stuart Building, | SEATTLE, WASH. 
d larger mills have withdrawn from the market en- REPRESENTING : 
d Aug. 29.—There has been a slight improvement tirely on Nos. 2 and 3 common boards, of which Ketchikan Spruce Mills, - Ketchikan, Alaska 
a noticed in demand for North Carolina pine. It is these mills make a specialty. This is an almost un- Wrangell Lumber & Power Co., Wrangell, Alaska 
| very doubtful, however, whether there will be any big heard of condition. Orders for No. 2 boards are Juneau Lumber Mills, - - Juneau, Alaska 
& buying this year, for the yards have adopted the coming from a wide range of territory, and 8-inch are 
policy of reducing stocks, depending on mills for especially strong. No doubt the buyers are feeling 
quick shipment. Unsold stocks at mills are not large that products selling below cost are a good buy. A aad 
and are dwindling, for a large number of operations lot of low-priced offers are being wired in, but in ae 
have suspended entirely and these will not start up almost every case advances are accepted by buyers. 
: again until] market conditions are better. The fall Flooring, ceiling and partition items have been ex- 
5 season with its attendant rains is setting in. Much ceedingly s d pri dvance fully sus- WwW 
: : gly strong, and price advances are fully s 
Pp ag Bess ta cgay abot recently. tained. The longleaf timber market stays well over- ea ers no 
1S ere has been very little demand for 4/4 edge No. 2 sold for ninety d head. The inquiry for longleaf 
: , s y days ahead. e inquiry for longlea = F 
l- and better and buyers are not going to be much in- timber cutting of special kinds is large, but the mills the high quality of our 
0 terested until stock widths advance again, as there is can not quote yet. Inquiries for other items are Cascade Mountain 
not.much difference ste abe hthes Vegctbcie No. 2 and better double what they have been in a number of months. HEMLOCK 
fe #4 stock widths have. been cncnabiiny- rather slowly, Orders last week exceeded production by about 15 
‘ although there are inquiries. Some finish mills have percent, and shipments have been a little in excess of , 
ir advanced their price 50 cents in the last ten days, pina There’s no better — we can fill your 
“ pry supply of good cone a 4 ~— Edge Pine flooring remains in an exceptionally strong orders for all standard items in 
y , a rey - 29 bee we ae hg yo a. 3 position. Flat grain 4-inch, from No. 3 common to . 
a pr Meni d C . a - — “— me wenn aos B&better, has continued in heavy call and prices have Fir, Hemlock, Spr uce or Cedar 
4 j pee y “The eos aoa pe eel "hanioine had to be advanced. The 4-inch No. 1 has been ad- :. 
r ie ‘ta ae cael A pe oetng ote Sale Pod vanced until its price is equal to that of 3-inch No. 1 Also Lath and Shingles. 
: dispose of their No. 2 and better and No. 3 miscuts oe eat gece pong oe DAILY CAPACITY: 
t wm . v . “ 7 a e s r 2 : 
. 7 wang take 11/30 ne ane —- has 4-inch, and the present price of 3-inch should soon Lumber 225,000; Shingles 150,000; 
* As yet there has been no increase noted in demand re Se . “ aa . 000 
‘ for edge 4/4 No. 1 box, kiln dried, rough. Inquiries result in stimulating buying. Drop siding has been Lath 50, ° 
. : ‘ « : ? showing more activity, especially in No. 2. It is very 
f for air dried edge box, dressed and resawn, have 8 3 4 : 
been numerous, and some have called for large quan- _‘ likely that almost all items of No. 2 will soon be in WHITE RIVER LUMBER Co. 
t tities to be shipped between now and Jan. 1. The better demand, especially by the southern trade. Ceil- 
t prices of both air dried and kiln dried stock have hit ing, both % and %x4-inch, has been showing addi- Enumclaw, Wash. 
bottem and this fact is gradually permeating the tional strength. All grades of ceiling have been mov- 
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Cc CALIFORNIA Co 
Cerne White Pine 


alifornia Sugar Pine 


and Arizona Soft Pine 
Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber. 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 
Room 712 BeBees Raker §=6CHICAGO, ILL. 





















Lumbermen’s Exchange 
R, P. PRAY | R.H, BROWN 
California 


White and Sugar P INE 


and North Coast Lumber, Box Shooks, 
Cut Stock, Mouldings 


2E Ee pclae SAN FRANCISCO 
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California White Pine 
California Sugar Pine 
California | California 
White Fir | Redwood 


Yard, Factory and Industrial Lumber. 


. Monadnock Bldg., 
Frederic S. Palmer, san FRANCISOD. CAL. 




















ALIFORNIA 


WHITE PINE 








Our soft, light lumber, 


cut from high altitude 4.2. Hewes, 
timber, offers big val- —_ w. JT. Viswin, 
i ce-President 
—_—e R.W. Downman 
J. W.McWilliams 
BOX, SHOP LB Mein 
and CLEARS | ell 
F. E. Walker, 
Try us next time. Asst.Sec.& Treas. 


Clover Valley Lumber Co. 
L J 


LOYALTON, CALIFORNIA 





In San Francisco~s. 


RIGHT in the heartof the 

new business center at 
Eight and Market Streets. 
Maintaining a commodious 
garage under the same roof. 








THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY 


Shows at a glance the amount of any number of feet 
between 2 feet and 29,000 feet at any price between 
$6.00 and $75.00 a thousand feet. Seventh edition. A 
book every lumberman can use. Price aid, bound 
in leather, $8.50. AMERICAN LUMBE , Publish- 
ers. 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


ing in heavy volume and there are a number of over- 
sales. Five of the South’s largest producers of ceil- 
ing have gone out of the market. Bevel siding items 
have shown fair activity, while square edge siding 
has only shown nominal activity. There is consider- 
able inquiry for moldings, but prices being quoted 
from this section do not seem to land the business. 
Orders for finish have been coming fairly well, par- 
ticularly for inch, and while a fair quantity of the 
thicker sizes are moving stocks of these are accumu- 
lating. 

Fencing, 4-inch No. 2, has been moving in fairly 
nice volume, and stocks are rather low. Demand for 
6-inch No. 2 fencing and center-matched has in- 
creased and a nice volume of business has been 
booked. Shortleaf boards, 8-inch No. 2, have shown 
unusual activity, surplus having been entirely wiped 
out, and it is expected there will be more call for 
10-inch. Other items of boards have not been quite 
as active, but inquiries are coming in. No. 2 boards 
in 5/ and 6/4 are just a little slow. Fencing, 4-inch 
No. 8, is still rather active and surplus has almost 
been absorbed. In longleaf, 6-inch No. 3 has been 
very active, but 8-, 10- and 12-inch have not been 
quite as active as the narrower. No. 4 boards have 
all been sold to grain door operators. Box shook de- 
mand has been fairly good. Orders for larger sizes 
of boxes and crates are rather plentiful, and factories 
need more of the business that takes smaller cuttings. 

Longleaf No. 1 dimension has shown only slight 
movement, while the No. 2 .has been rather active. 
But in shortleaf, No. 1 is in better call than No. 2. 
Longleaf No. 3 has been moving in excellent volume. 
Mills are very badly oversold on sawn timbers for 
export, and are having difficulty in executing con- 
tracts. 

Purchase of No. 1 kiln dried lath have been rather 
heavy, while No. 2 have been in only fair call. Green 
lath have also contributed to the strength of this ma- 
terial. Southern pine shingles are beginning to move 
in good volume, and stocks of No. 2 sap grade have 
been reduced to almost nothing, while there remains 
a fairly nice surplus of the No. 1 heart and select 


heart grades. 
Macon, Ga. 


Aug. 29.—Conditions appear to look a little brighter 
this week in the roofer market, though increased de- 
mand and heavy inquiries from the East were based 
on previous prices. There was better trading this 
week than in a long time, according to mannfacturers 
and wholesalers. 

Cooler and dryer weather permitted logging crews 
in the longleaf belt in southwest Georgia and south- 
eastern Alabama to get into the woods this week. 
Much timber was taken out. The mills have been op- 
erating on short time, due to market dullness and bad 
weather. Market conditions are improving. 


New Orleans, La. 


Aug. 29.—This week marked the movement of the 
headquarters of the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ 
Association from New Orleans. Secretary James R. 
Black will depart early this week for permanent resi- 
dence in Jacksonville, Fla. E. W. Owen, formerly 
assistant traffic manager, remains in New Orleans 
as assistant secretary and has moved the traffic 
records into a small office in the Poydras Building. 
Other records of the association relating to local 
cypress matters have been moved into the large of- 
fices of the Louisiana Red Cypress Co., which change 
has entailed a radical rearrangement of the offices 
of the latter company, including a new private office 
for General Manager J. T. Wigginton. 

It is announced from the offices of the Southern 
Pine Association that plans are now being completed 
for a meeting of the Southern Pine End-Matched 
Bureau in New Orleans within thirty days, this to 
be the first formal meeting since organization at 
Memphis, Tenn., on July 21. 

A great deal of interest has been aroused by the 
adoption of pine, and especially longleaf pine, for 
the closing of the great Caernarvon crevasse below 
New Orleans. The gap, nearly three miles long, had 
first to be fenced, as it were, with interlocking piling, 
the latter manufactured from longleaf. It promises 
to be one of the most gigantic lumber tasks of recent 
times, and this is but one of a number of gaps in 
the Mississippi River levee system that will make im- 
portant demands for pine lumber. This is undoubt- 
edly one of the factors that have been maintaining 
pine in a satisfactory trade condition at times when 
most other woods have been in the doldrums. The 
summer drag has finally resulted in the big cypress 
distributors making a readjustment of their general 
price schedule, the first in a long period. The changes 
have affected almost all kinds of cypress lumber, but 
have left unaltered the standard of the industry, 
namely, one-inch stock. 

Much satisfaction has been expressed by the ma- 
hogany interests here, who manufacture from 75 to 80 
percent of the genuine mahogany lumber used in the 
United States, over the Federal Government’s action 
in forbidding the further use of the name mahogany 
in connection with those Philippine lumbers that in 


recent years have been sold as Philippine mahogany. 
The name mahogany must now be applied only to 
the true mahogany of Central America and the West 
Indies, and to a kindred but not a true variety in 
Africa. 


Shreveport, La. 


Aug. 29.—The pine mills are trying to get a little 
more money for their lumber, and trading is slow 
and difficult. One buyer reported visiting a mill that 
had over thirty carloads of B&better flooring in its 
sheds, which it expected to hold for a stiff advance 
in price. Meantime other mills are taking the busi- 
ness offered and shipping out the lumber as fast. as 
they can move it. Fir dimension is rapidly coming 
into the market in Texas and Oklahoma. Pine prices 
have changed very little if any at all. The southern 
pine industry is marking time, hoping for a big 
demand this fall. Shipping conditions are good. 
There has been very little rain of late, and mills that 
were shut down up to two weeks ago are now logging. 

Both oak and gum are in light demand. Ash is 
moving readily, but there is not much in sight. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Aug. 30.—Conditions in the lumber market continues 
to improve, and August volume probably has been 
larger than that of any of the last four months, 
Country yard inquiry is increasing, and the outlook 
is for a considerable increase in country orders. Prices 
have changed very little in the last month, except 
that the weakness apparent around the first of the 
month has been eliminated, and in some cases mills 
have made a few small advances. It is not consid- 
ered probable that there will be any further changes, 
unless shortage should develop in some of the com- 


— Atlanta, Ga. 


Aug. 29.—Southern pine demand showed further 
improvement last week, nearly every item in the 
building list being active. Retailers all over Georgia 
are doing an especially good business, and buying 
for future needs. Retail selling prices of B&better 
flooring, partition and ceiling have been advanced 
about $5 since early August, though mill prices are 
up only about $1.50 to $2. Industrial orders for 
building items are small. Railroad call for car ma- 
terials and timbers is about normal. Roofer mills 
are operating more actively and though booking an in- 
creasing volume are refusing to accept many low 
offers, holding out for an $18 and $19 price. 


Houston, Tex. 


Aug. 29.—There is still some prospect of early 
improvement in demand for both southern pine and 
hardwoods. Last week brought more inquiries than 
the former week. Prices on most items remain firm, 
although the demand on the whole is rather quiet 
There has been no improvement in export trade. 
Houston lumbermen are encouraged by the phenom- 
enal advances in the price of cotton, and are hopeful 
of some good sales of yard stocks before long to 
retail yards in the cotton belt. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


Aug. 29.—There has been a quite noticeable 
strengthening in the southern pine market during the 
last two weeks. With a subnormal production, orders 
have begun to come in better volume, and prices are 
stronger. Some mills report increase in their f. o. b. 
mill prices of 50 cents to $1. While sales have prob- 
ably been greater than production, it must be taken 
into consideration that some of the mills have accumu- 
lations of shed stocks. Framing is moving slightly 
better. Demand for sheathing holds up well, and 
mills are able to get $21 and $22 for kiln dried long- 
leaf. Yard orders for timbers have not decreased in 
the least, and the mills are now getting a much better 
balanced file out of such cuttings. Demand for large 
sizes has been pretty well taken care of for the pres- 
ent. Demand for shortleaf shed stocks is every bit 
as good as that for longleaf. Recent low prices have 
reduced the output and competition is not quite as 
keen. Shortleaf finish is moving fairly well, al- 
though most business is from the middlewestern trade. 
Specifications on widths have been stringent, but are 
nothing more than what a first class operation should 
furnish. The demand for roofers and framing is 
off, with yards able to get their requirements in long- 
leaf at about equal price. Furthermore, a quantity 
of transit stock was dumped on the market during 
the last few weeks. 

Cypress prices took a decided drop last week. All 
grades of No. 1 shop and lower have been reduced $1 
to $5, while the usual additions to 4/4 price have 
been reduced to $3 on 5/4, $5 on 6/4 and $10 on 
8/4, applying on all grades. These reductions are by 
larger selling organizations, and will most likely be 
followed by other selling agericies. There has been 
no noticeable move on the part of cypress users to 
stock up. 
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Warren, Ark. 


Aug. 29.—A few of the Arkansas soft pine mills 
report a gain in volume of orders. Very few con- 
cessions are being made, but there have been no ad- 
vances. The mills expect that a heavy fall demand 
will result in slight advances. Present prices are 
very close to cost, and unless advances are made the 
mills are going to be forced to cut costs by reducing 
wages. Most orders have come from the retailers 
and are for mixed cars. Yard items are the most 
in demand, with small quantities of upper grade 
stock in practically every car. Piece stuff is quiet. 
Floorings are not moving in any volume, and the 
leader is B&better flat grain. Industrial buying has 
been quiet, although some orders have been placed. 
Car material is not moving. Production has been 
normal. Car supply is adequate. Labor has been 
very plentiful but supply is diminishing owing to the 
movement of cotton. Sawmill output is maintained at 
its recent volume. 


Duluth, Minn. 


Aug. 29.—Northern pine bookings are of normal 
volume. The outstanding feature was a broader in- 
quiry from the agricultural districts for medium 
grades, substantial shipments being made to grain ele- 
vators carrying lumber as a side line. Shingles and 
lath shipments are being made in good volume to 
yards in farm communities. Chicago and Milwaukee 
are buying lath in good volume, and Detroit is in- 
quiring. Box lumber remains strong as a result of 
the smaller producers being practically out of the 
market. Quotations on all northern pine items are 
firm. . 

The building of the extension to the Wood Conver- 
sion Co.’s plant at Cloquet is being pushed, and the 
output of the enlarged plant is claimed to be sold 
ahead for several weeks. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Aug. 30.—The lumber market remains steady, with 
inquiry more active. Improvement in the industrial 
trade was the most noticeable development last week, 
and there has also been an increase in the demand 
for building supplies. Red cedar shingles have ad- 
vanced, but other items are about the same. Lumber 
stocks are not excessive, and mills are not producing 
too heavily, so that prices have been stable. An in- 
creasing demand for hardwood is expected, current 
inquiry indicating interest in hard and soft maple, 
northern birch, beech and rock elm. Prices are firm 
on all these items. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Aug. 29.—A step forward in forestry was taken 
yesterday afternoon .when the first Delaware forestry 
commission was organized at Dover. The commission 
members appointed by the governor are: George Butz, 
jr., of the Butz Lumber Co., Wilmington, chairman; 
G. Layton Creer, M. D., Milford; John C. Darby, 
banker, Frederica. The commission will develop a 
definite forestry policy, to be announced later. One 
of its first efforts was to make arrangements to 
establish State nurseries. The principal forests of 
Delaware are pine and spruce. 

Chas. H. Shoemaker, of the Shoemaker Lumber Co., 
recently observed the twenty-fifth anniversary of his 
establishment in his present business. Associated with 
him now are his two sons, C. Homer Shoemaker and 
Arthur W. Shoemaker. 

B. T. Hazard, treasurer Penn Lumber Co., is now 
on his regular trip through the mills of Georgia and 
Florida. He reports that cypress and hardwoods are 
very quiet, but that the mills seem to have consid- 
erable sawing ahead on longleaf pine. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Aug. 30.—Rains at intervals in the last two weeks 
have been helpful to corn, flax and the late grain 
crops of the Northwest. Railroads have made prep- 
aration to haul unusually heavy crop yields this 
year, and the movement already has been started. 
Lumbermen, while they are not so optimistic as to 
believe that there will be any great spurt in trade 
because of the harvesting of the large crop, are con- 
fident that their business will feel an impetus this 
fall and that by spring there will be greatly improved 
business. The Van Dusen Harrington Co.’s weekly 
crop report said that harvesting has been delayed for 
several days at a time on account of rains, and only 
a small percentage of threshing has been accomplished. 

Significant is the fact that at the Minnesota Trans- 
fer in the Twin Cities the number of transit cars 
of lumber held awaiting disposition is steadily de- 
creasing. Cars of lumber which can be diverted 
promptly are in increasing demand as the fall season 
approaches. 

Business in northern Minnesota is expected to meas- 


ure up to that of last fall, if not exceed it, accord- 
ing to F. B. Anderson, of the F. B. Anderson Lum- 
ber Co., Minneapolis wholesaler, who has just re- 
turned from that section after a visit with retailers. 


The preponderance of the lumber demand in south- 
ern Minnesota this fall is expected for repairs and 
alterations, J. F. Carlson, of the Virginia & Rainy 
Lake Co., said when he returned to the Minneapolis 
offices recently after a 900-mile trip in that section. 
Business has been sluggish this summer, and farm- 
ers are now too busy in their fields to buy lumber. 
Improvement in trade is expected in the fall. 

Helmer Johnson, of the Spooner Lumber Co., of 
Spooner, Wis., who was in the Twin Cities last week, 
likewise forecast that in his section the lumber de- 
mand would be largely for repairs this fall, Farm- 
ers there have a dependable jncome from dairy 


products. 
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SKF Self-Aligning Roller Bearings 


Two self-aligning roller bearings, almost 3 feet in 
diameter, have been successfully operating for over 
three years in a “clypeb” cement mill at the plant 
of the Dexter Portland Cement Co., Nazareth, Pa. 
These bearings are of the SKF spherical type, as de- 
picted in the accompanying illustration, and accord- 
ing to the manufacturer, SKF Industries (Inc.), of 
New York City, they are the largest of their kind 
in actual service the world over. At the Dexter plant 
the two SKF bearings are carrying the load of a 5%4x 
26-foot tube mill used in pulverizing. The mill is 
driven by a 250-horsepower motor at a speed of 26 
revolutions a minute. The load is 50 tons, or 25 
tons per bearing. During the 3-year period, these 
bearings have been on the job continuously, and 
the only attention required has been the replenishing 
of lubricant several times a year. 

In addition to carrying heavy thrust and radial 
loads, an important feature of these bearings has 
been their self-aligning characteristics. Any inac- 
curacies in setting up and settling of foundation is 
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Type of SKF spherical bearings successfully 
operating for over three years in a cement mill 


compensated for within the bearings without the 
need of any external aligning devices or the setting 
up of internal strains or stresses. In principle, states 
the manufacturer, SKF spherical bearings differ from 
the conventional type of roller bearing in that they 
are self-contained and non-adjustable units. These 
bearings are made of high carbon chrome steel and 
uniformly hardened throughout. The rollers are of 
a barrel shape, and each of the two rows of rollers 
is permitted to operate independently of the other. 
The rollers and races of SKF spherical bearings are 
made frqm charcoal steel, a product of the SKF iron 
ore mines and steel mills in Sweden. Each roller 
is drop-forged and individually turned between cen- 
ters to the highest precision. In frictional charac- 
teristics, SKF spherical bearings run a close second 
to ball bearings. They are made as well as SKF 
ball bearings, from the standpomit of materials, work- 
manship and finish. 

SKF spherical bearings have for nearly ten years 
found wide favor on the big jobs of industry where 
the service demands rugged and unfailing perform- 
ance under exacting conditions of load and speed. 
These applications include loads of over 50,000 pounds 
per bearing. They are built in the largest sizes 
and today are being used on large steel mill motors, 
rolling mills, rock and coal crushers, great hulking 
monsters that grind the pulpwood that gives the 
public its daily newspapers, crushing rolls in flour 
mills, dredge pumps, and on over 9,000 standard 
railway cars and auxiliary equipment throughout 
the world. 
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Long Joist Our timber is especially 
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Tim — SALES AGENTS — 
Plank Griswold-Grier Lumber Co. 
Evergreen Lumber Company 





TheGriswold Lbr.Co. 


Gasco Bldg., PORTLAND, ORE. 
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Sumpter Valley Pine 


quality and texture is remem- 
bered long after the price is 
forgotten. Yourcustomers will 


be pleased with this soft tex- 
| tured Pine lumber, as well as 
our other 
Western 
LumberProducts - 


Order a trial car today. 


H. J. Anderson 
Lumber Co., Inc. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 
301-338 Northwestern Bank Building 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
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Willapa peat Co. 


Fir 
Spruce 
Hemlock 
Our Specialty 
Vertical Grain Uppers 
Carefully dried—Well m manufactured. 


Mills: - - RAYMOND, WASH. 
General Sales Office: PORTLAND, ORE. 
Chicago Representative 
Western Weod Products Co., Builders Building 
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Growth 














Tote-Road 
and Trail 


Superbly illustrat- 
ed in colors by 
Oliver Kemp, and 
filled from cover 
to cover with 
songs of the saw 
and ax. 


$1.50 postpaid. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher 


431 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 
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| VANLANDINGHAM LBR. CO. 
228 No. LaSalle St. CHICAGO | 





B. Vanlandingham Lawrence F. Braun 
T. Vanlandingham William E. Krueger 
B. Cunningham James Allee 
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Southern Pine 

West Coast Products 
Hardwood Flooring 
Hardwood Lumber 


SALES SERVICE 


on a Commission Basis. 


Seanad 

















GILBERT NELSON & CO. 


Public Accountants 
1! SOUTH LASALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE RANDOLPH 2220 








Why Risk Your Profit 


—and possibly your invested capital, by selling 
without reliable credit information? 


Lumbermen have depend- 
ed on Clancy’s Red Book 
Service for more than 50 
years, and they find our 
average of accuracy high- 
er than any other. 


Write today for rates and 
Pamphlet No. 49-S. 


Try ourCollection Depart- 
ment any time on ordinary 
past due or disputed ac- 
counts; whether or not 
you are a subscriber. 


Lumbermen’s Credit Association 


608 So. Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 
Eastern Headquarters: 35So. William St., 
NEW YORK CITY 











The Biggest Card in the Business World 


The skill and care exercised in engraving 
a Wiggins plate has made the 


Wiggins Peerless 
Patent Book Form Card 


the choice of a long list of America’s biggest card users. 
If you admit the value of a proper card representation we 
would like to send you tab of specimens. Ask for it; de- 
tach the cards one by one and observe their clean cut 
edges, their general excellence and the protection afford- 
ed by being encased in convenient book form style. 


The John B. Wiggins Co. 


Established 1857 
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THE ACTUARY DOES A MAN’S WORK 

And does it accurately. A book to use for figuri 
moulding, lumber bills, car freights, car invoices, ya 
inventories, odd sizes, etc. Has a table for determining 
the Met of new mouldings, a table of prices on door and 
window stock, a table of measurements on wall board 
in 32 and 48inch widths and various other valuable 
tables. The Lumberman’s Actuary, price postpaid, bound 
im leather, $8.50. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 5, 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





J. E. Wells, of the Wells Hardwood Co., 
Louisville, Ky., was a recent business visitor 
in Chicago. 

George L. Waetjen, of G. L. Waetjen & 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis., transacted business in 
Chicago one day this week. 

W. J. Whyte, of the Gregertsen Bros. Co., 
went to Cairo, Ill, this week to inspect the 
company’s operations there. 

H. R. Foster, hardwood lumberman with 
offices in the Peoples Gas Building, is spending 
a short vacation With Mrs. Foster at Bay 
View, Mich. 

James Allee, of the Vanlandingham Lumber 
Co., is vacationing at his home in southern II- 
linois. Afterward he will make a business trip 
to Memphis, Tenn. 


C. B. Cunningham, manager of the hardwood 
department of the Vanlandingham Lumber Co., 
is spending some time among the oak flooring 
plants in Tennessee. 

E, A. Findell has been appointed manager 
of the Western Lumber Co., Milltown, Mont., 
according to an announcement received from 
the company this week. 

C. L. Foretich, sales manager of the Bradley 
Lumber Co., Warren, Ark., called on the local 
trade this week and appeared to be in an op- 
timistic frame of mind. 

Grover Jones, sales manager of the M. B. 
Farrin Lumber Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, is enjoy- 
ing the recreational facilities of Chicago and 
the near by lake region. 

C. H. Sims, of the Sims-Morgan Lumber 
Co., Pine Hill, Ala., accompanied by Mrs. Sims, 
spent a few days in Chicago this week, com- 
bining business with pleasure. 

M. A. Mummert, president of the Mummert 
Lumber & Tie Co., is making one of his 
periodical southern trips, for the purpose of 
visiting mills and inspecting stocks. 

John A. Defaut, general manager of the 
Brunswick-Ewen Lumber Co., left this week 
for an inspection trip to the company’s opera- 
tions at Ewen and Big Bay, Mich. 


George Cortis, manager of the Chicago office 
of the Von Platen-Fox Co., Iron Mountain, 
Mich., this week make a business trip to De- 
troit and other Michigan consuming centers. 

Harvey Newell, sales manager of the Saw- 
yer-Goodman Lumber Co., Marinette, Wis., 
was in Chicago this week, conferring with H. 
H. Butts, manager of the company’s local 
office. 


The Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railway Co. 
announces the opening of a freight service office 
in Room 720, Pioneer Building, St. Paul, Minn., 
with K. L. McLeod in charge as commercial 
agent. 

Miss M. A. Cowper, secretary-manager of 
the Lumbermen’s Club of Chicago, has been 
laid up this week following an operation for 
tonsilitis. She is progressing nicely and will 
soon resume her duties. 

Clarence Boyle, jr., who since his father’s 
retirement and departure for California has 
been operating Clarence Boyle (Inc.) at 1237 
Belmont Ave., this week moved his office to 
Room 1148, Builders Building. 

The Chicago Lumber & Box Co., with of- 
fices at Room 1257, 122 South Michigan Ave., 
has been incorporated with a capital of $10,000. 
The head of the concern is Frederick Klap- 
proth, well known in the box industry. 

Harold Collins, of the C. C. Collins Lumber 
Co., Rhinelander, Wis., was a Chicago visitor 
during the week. Another Wisconsin lumber- 
man here was George C. Robson, manager of 
the Forest County Lumber Co., Elcho. 


J. J. Borland, well known in Chicago lum- 
ber circles, where he for years represented the 
Red River Lumber Co., of Westwood, Calif., 
has been appointed representative in northwest- 


ern and eastern Illinois for the H. B. Waite 
Lumber Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


W. J. Yardley, sales manager of the Sabine 
Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo., was in* Chicago 
this week. conferring with E. M. Dollarhide, 
of the Dollarhide Lumber Co., which repre- 
sents the Sabine concern in this territory. 


Charles R. Ransom, president of the Gayoso 
Lumber Co., and N. D. Sappenfield, of the 
Baker-Matthews Lumber Co., were among the 
Memphis (Tenn.) lumbermen who transacted 
business in this market during the last week. 


George D. Griffith, of the Griffith-Hubbard 
Lumber Co., returned a few days ago from a 
three weeks’ automobile tour through Ontario 
and Michigan, on which he was accompanied 
by Mrs. Griffith and their daughter and son- 
in-law. 

H. L. Danks, assistant manager of the south- 
ern pine department of the Hilgard Lumber 
Co., is vacationing with his family at Powers 
Lake, Wis. Mr. Danks is a fisherman of no 
little repute, and his vacation trip is in reality 
a fishing expedition. 

D. C. Gates, manager of the Fordyce Lumber 
Co., Fordyce, Ark., passed through Chicago 
last Monday on his way to Fordyce following 
a vacation spent at Mount Clemens, Mich. 
While here, he conferred with A. Trieschmann, 
of Crossett Watzek Gates (Inc.), on business 
conditions. 


Ray L. Wilson, general manager of the Deer 
Park Lumber Co., Deer Park, Wash., and one 
of the most prominent lumber manufacturers 
in the Inland Empire, was in Chicago this 
week, conferring with his brother Clyde H. 
Wilson, who has charge of the company’s Chi- 
cago sales office. 


W. B. Vanlandingham, of the Vanlanding- 
ham Lumber Co., returned a few days ago 
from a two weeks’ vacation spent in motoring 
with his family through Wisconsin. Among 
the places where stop-overs were made during 
the ramblings were Appleton, Green Bay, Min- 
ocqua and Ashland. 

Walter B. Heinemann, of the B. Heinemann 
Lumber Co., Wausau, and Gus Landeck, of 
the Landeck Lumber Co., Milwaukee, were 
among the Wisconsin lumbermen who trans- 
acted business in Chicago during the week. 
Mr. Landeck came down to confer with L. J. 
Pomeroy, in charge of the company’s sales 
office. 


Grant Dixon, president of the Western Pine 
Manufacturing Co., and of the Exchange Lum- 
ber Co., Spokane, Wis., is on an extended east- 
ern business trip which will occupy about a 
month. Besides studying market conditions 
and prospects in Chicago, Mr. Dixon plans to 
make Philadelphia, Pa., and New York his 
principal stopping places. 


C. J. Kinzel, of the Kinzel Lumber Co., 
Merrill, Wis., was in Chicago on a business 
visit this week. He stated that his company 
had already started its logging operations and 
count on laying in a sizable log supply for 
the next sawing season. He felt optimistic 
regarding the outlook for northern hardwood 
lumber, saying business ought to open up con- 
siderably this fall. 


Mr. and Mrs. John I. Hall, who have been 
spending the last two months on a pleasure 
tour of England, Scotland and _ continental 
Europe, sailed for home last Saturday from 
Cherbourg, France, according to post card 
advices received by friends in the local trade 
from Berne, Switzerland. Mr. Hall is in the 
hardwood business, with offices in the Steger 
Building, Chicago. 

The Lumbermen’s Club of Chicago is receiv- 
ing many congratulatory letters from members 
and guests, with particular reference to the 
beauty of the new club rooms only recently 
opened on the top floor of the Builders’ Build- 
ing, and to the excellence of the luncheon serv- 
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ice. The club is deservedly gaining popularity 
among local lumbermen and, now that vacation 
days are nearing their close, it is expected that 
its unexcelled facilities will be in growing de- 
mand, 


Nils Gregertsen, president of the Gregertsen 
Bros. Co., returned to Chicago last Monday 
from his summer home “Cypress Lodge,” near 
Eagle River, Wis., where he has been spending 
the last month. Two days of Chicago was 
enough, and on Wednesday he was off for the 
North Woods again, to remain until after 
Labor Day. The reason is that fishing is un- 
usually good this year, and Mr. Gregertsen, 
as everyone knows, is an ardent disciple of 
Izaak Walton. 


V. P. Childress, wholesale commission lum- 
berman from Birmingham, Ala., while in Chi- 
cago on a business visit this week stated that 
trade conditions and the outlook in the South 
are gratifying. The destruction by the Mis- 
sissippi River floods of approximately 4,000,000 
bales of cotton has sent the price of this 
crop to the highest level in years, with the 
result that the unaffected sections of the South 
will be immensely benefited this year. This 
naturally is stimulating local trade consider- 
ably. 


L. E. Mitchell, sales manager of the Tennes- 
see Lumber & Manufacturing Co., Knoxville, 
Tenn., spent several days in Chicago this 
week, conferring with the Vanlandingham 
Lumber Co., which represents his concern in 
this market for the sale of hardwood flooring. 
Mr. Mitchell was very optimistic regarding the 
prospects in the flooring market, stating that 
his concern has been particularly successful in 
securing orders recently. Business in the East 
seems to be opening up favorably and prices 
appear to be firming up. 


Samuel J. Record, professor of forest prod- 
ucts, Yale University, was a visitor at the office 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN Thursday of 
this week. Prof. Record has been for a month 
at the Field Museum of Natural History, in 
Chicago, supervising the preparation, classifica- 
tion and arrangement of the wood exhibit at 
the museum. It is Prof. Record’s aim to in- 
clude in the exhibit examples of the commer- 
cial woods in the form and character in which 
they are produced and made available for use. 
His work at the museum has not been com- 
pleted, it being the plan to spend several weeks 
there each year in this supervisory character. 
Prof. Record will spend a week in Colorado 
before returning to his work at Yale Univer- 
sity. 

W. M. Nichols, resident manager of the 
Pioneer Lumber Co., Elrod, Ala., with his 
family, is visting relatives in Winnetka, a sub- 
urb of Chicago, this week, having returned 
from Michigan City, Ind., where they have 
heen enjoying a delightful vacation. Although 
on his vacation, Mr. Nichols overlooks no op- 
portunity to tell about the merits of end- 
matched lumber, and took time out from his 
vacation in Michigan City long enough to go 
to Valparaiso and secure the use of diagonal 
end-matched sheathing on a large building now 
under construction in that city. He reports an 
active demand for end-matched lumber, the 
machines in his company’s plant being kept 
going at full capacity in order to meet this 
demand. Mr. Nichols was among the out of 
town visitors at the regular weekly meeting of 
the Chicago Rotary Club. 


Spencer Lainhart, of Lainhart & Potter 
(Inc.), well known retail lumber dealers of 
West Palm Beach, Fla., is spending a short 
time in Chicago and La Grange, IIl., his wife 
being with him and visiting her former home 
at the latter place. Mr. Lainhart’s concern is 
one of the old established retail lumber com- 
panies on the East coast of Florida, having 
put in the first retail lumber yard located at 
West Palm Beach. He is an outstanding mem- 
ber of the Florida Lumber & Millwork Asso- 
ciation and in addition to his retail lumber 
business has important banking connections. 
Mr. Lainhart reports that in his section steady 
progress is being made in getting business back 


to a stable basis and he thinks the outlook for 
the future of that section of Florida is en- 
couraging. The big problem that has faced 
the retail lumber dealers in Florida during the 
last year has been to get rid of the heavy 
accumulation of lumber that followed the lift- 
ing of embargoes and the dumping in that 
State of great quantities of lumber at a time 
when the building program began to slow 
down. His own company vigorously attacked 
this problem and by taking a heavy loss suc- 
ceeded in moving out a large proportion of the 
surplus lumber, much of this being reshipped 
to eastern markets. Mr, Lainhart reports con- 
siderable repair work in progress in his section, 
with some new building, and his company is 
now doing practically a normal volume of 
business. While conditions in Florida have 
resulted in the elimination of many weak and 
possibly undesirable yards, Mr. Lainhart be- 
lieves the process of elimination has not yet 
been completed. He is a firm believer in the 
future of Florida, however, and thinks that 
after the complete readjustment has taken place 
that State will continue to go forward on a 
steady, stable basis without the hectic specu- 
lative feature that characterized business in 
that State for a long time. Mr. Lainhart is 
an enthusiastic Rotarian, is a past president 
of the Rotary Club of West Palm Beach, and 


while in Chicago this week attended the regular , 


weekly luncheon meeting of Chicago Club No. 
1, the mother club of Rotary. 


Appointed Chicago District Manager 

Announcement is made from the Chicago 
office of the Redwood Sales Co. of the ap- 
pointment of Burdett Green as manager for 
the Chicago district, while Milton V. Johns, 
eastern sales manager, will devote his attention 
exclusively to the rest 
of the territory, ex- 
tending from the Mis- 
sissippi River to New 
York. 

Mr. Green is a grad- 
uate forester of the 
Missouri and Yale uni- 
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BURDETT GREEN, 


Manager, Chicago District, 
Redwood Sales Co. 





versities and received 
his early training in the 
United States Forest 
Service, spending most 
of his time among the 
large mills on the Pa- 
cific coast. Later he 
was assigned to the 
Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis., 
to do research work in connection with the 
marketing of West Coast lumber. For the last 
two years he has been associated with the 
Union Lumber Co. of San Francisco and Ft. 
Bragg, Calif., and has lately been covering the 
north central territory for this concern, with 
headquarters in Chicago. 

The Redwood Sales Co. is the sales organi- 
zation for a group of California redwood mills, 
with headquarters in San Francisco. 


Disclaims Responsibility for Letter 


E. A. Thornton, president of the Lumber- 
men’s Club of Chicago, has addressed an open 
letter to members of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association, in which he advises that 
the lumbermen’s club is in no way responsible 
for an anonymous letter recently sent out in 
which proposed changes in the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association’s grading rules had 
been attacked. Mr. Thornton’s letter is as 
follows: 

There has been placed in the mails an anonymous 
letter on plain paper, contained in a plain envelope, 
postmarked “Chicago, 2:00 p. m., August 20th,” 
captioned “The End Is in Sight for the Wholesale 








A 


Personal 
Invitation 


to 


Every Lumberman 
who visits 


CHICAGO 


Please consider this a 
personal invitation to you 
to come up to the Lum- 
bermen’s Club of Chicago 
and enjoy our facilities 
the next time you are in 
Chicago. 


We recently opened 
our new quarters on the 
twenty-third floor of the 
new Builders’ Building at 
Wacker Drive and North 
LaSalle St. in downtown 
Chicago and we can offer 
you comfort and conven- 
ience de luxe. 


Here you will meet 
Chicago lumbermen 
whose acquaintance will 
prove valuable to you. 
You can enjoy a delightful 
luncheon in the most 
pleasant surroundings and 
you can enjoy a most 
comfortable lounge. 


We have an ideal place 
here that you will want 
to get acquainted with. 
Come up and see us. 


Lumbermen’s 
Club 
of Chicago 


Wacker Drive at LaSalle St. 


E. A. THORNTON, Pres. 
M. E. COWPER, Sec. Mgr. 
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Hotel 
Empire 


Broadway at Sixty-Third Street 


NEW YORK CITY 
M. P. MURTHA, Gen. Manager 
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A NEW fourteen-story fire-proof 
structure containing every mod- 
ern convenience and “Servidor” 


service. 
RATES: 
Room, private toilet, - - $2.50 
Single Room with bath, - - 3.50 
Double Room with bath, - - 5.00 


The location is unique: 
Subway, elevated, street cars, buses, all at door 
Finest parking space in the city 
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Lumbermen of 
Spokane, the Northwest 


Reasonable Rates 
Informal 


Numerous Dining 
Rooms, including 
Coffee Shop 


Circulating Ice Water 


Washed Air 
Ventiicztion 
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E believe 

that there is 
no other hotel in 
the entire United 
States more hand- 
somely furnishedor 
that offers more to 
the traveler. 


Keller and Boyd 
Owners and 


Operators 








Lumberman” and opposing the adoption of new grad- 
ing rules recommended by the inspection rules com- 
mittee of the National Hardwood Lumber Association. 

The Lumbermen’s Club of Chicago takes this means 
of informing the members of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association and others interested, that it is 
not responsible in any way for this underhanded and 
apparently selfishly prejudiced communication, and 
has been unable to trace it to any Chicago lumber- 
man. It is hoped that the fact that these envelopes 
bore a Chicago postmark will not be allowed to cause 
anyone to attribute the communication to any member 
of this organization until and unless the individual 
who is responsible shall come out in the open and 
show that he is one of us, in which event we hope 
it will be understood that the responsibility lies alone 
with that individual, 

The Lumbermen’s Club of Chicago has not at this 
date taken any formal action as a body, either for 
or against the adoption of the proposed new rules 
known as “Proposal C,” and its members have an 
open mind on the question. It is confident, however, 
that no set of rules receiving the majority vote of 
the members of the National Hardwood Lumber Asso- 
ciation can possibly justify the statement that “the 
end is in sight for the wholesale lumberman” or any 
other division of the hardwood trade. 


Finds Redwoods on Stabilized Basis 


Harold P. Plummer, manager of the Chicago 
sales office of the Union Lumber Co., San 
Francisco and Fort Bragg, Calif., returned last 
Tuesday following a month’s visit at the com- 
pany’s headquarters and mills. Mr. Plummer 
reported that the volume of redwood business 
so far this year has been very gratifying, orders 
and shipments having exceeded output by a 
fair margin. Business is still holding up well, 
though there has within the last month been 
the slight decline which is normal for this 
season. Redwood mill stocks meanwhile are 
excellently balanced, and to keep them so the 
manufacturers are operating strictly in accord- 
ance with current demands. Prices are well 
maintained, Mr. Plummer not looking for any 
early decreases or increases but for a steady 
market for some time to come. 

The redwood export trade has been espe- 
cially satisfactory, with Australia and South 
America both steady customers. 


Firm Incorporates Under New Name 


The National Forest Products Co., with of- 
fices at 410 North Michigan Ave., has been in- 
corporated with a capital of $20,000. This willi 
be the new name for the Industrial Lumber 
Supply Co., which was organized some time 
ago by Charles B. Gorin, H. V. Block and L. O. 
Gatter. The change in name was decided on in 
view of possible conflict with other concerns 
with similar names. The old organizers are 
the incorporators of the renamed concern. It 
will engage in the general lumber business on 
a wholesale basis, specializing in the industrial 
trade. 
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Observes Conditions in Europe 


Conditions in Europe on the whole seem to 
be better than is generally supposed in this 
country, according to the observations of A. 
Trieschmann, of Crossett Watzek Gates (Inc.), 
Chicago, who has lately returned from an ex- 
tensive pleasure trip abroad, during which he 
visited England, France, Belgium, Holland and 
the western part of Germany. Still, said Mr. 
Trieschmann, there is room for considerable 
improvement, the economic situation in Eng- 
land and France in particular not evidencing 
the soundness that could be desired. 

Holland was the most prosperous country 
of those visited, and the industry and happi- 
ness of its people impressed Mr. Trieschmann 
greatly. The Dutch ports, normally busy 
centers of international commerce, did not ap- 
pear notably active, but the fishing industry 
was having a very successful season and trade 
in general was flourishing. Ranking next in 
prosperity was Germany, whose people are in- 
dustriously at work. Mr. Trieschmann found 
the Germans very friendly toward Americans, 
in contrast with the more or less hostile atti- 
tude shown in France and England. The 
Germans, too, seemed unconscious of the fact 
that great sections of their country are still 


occupied by French troops, and were peace- 
fully following their daily tasks. 

Continued unemployment in England is 
sapping that country’s strength, and the French 
populace did not seem especially prosperous, 
France still preserves a good deal of war-time 
spirit, with women in mourning and flocks of 
soldiers in evidence at every turn. There 
seemed to be a tension in the air. Encourag- 
ing, however, was the progress achieved in 
reconstructing the devastated regions. A 
visitor unaccompanied by a guide pointing out 
the traces of the war, would not be likely to 
notice them, so well have the old battlefields 
been reclaimed and so extensively have the 
cities and towns been rebuilt. Rheims, for in- 
stance, looks like a new city, though the old 
scheme of planning and architecture has been 
faithfully preserved. The only remaining 
ruins are most likely to be cathedrals and 
buildings of similar nature, reconstruction of 
which has been allowed to wait until the works 
of more economic importance have been com- 
pleted. Belgium also appeared to have prac- 
tically completed its reconstruction and is do- 
ing fairly well. 

Mr. Trieschmann was deeply impressed with 
the charm of the English countryside, and 
hardly any less with the French. He found 
frequent occasion to admire the industry, pluck 
and solidity of the European country man, as 
contrasted with his less exemplary city cousin, 
and formed the conclusion that it is the Eng- 
lish countryman and the French peasantry that 
constitute the real backbone of their respective 
nations. The harvests in England, and in con- 
tinental Europe as well, are exceptionally good 
this year, which will be a great contributory 
factor to overseas prosperity. 


Well Known Lumberman to California 


W. E. (Billy) Krueger, one of the best 
known and most successful commission lumber 
salesmen in this territory, severed his connec- 
tion with the Chicago lumber trade last Mon- 
day night, when he left for Los Angeles, Calif., 
to enter the lumber business there. Mr. Krue- 
ger has for the last five years been associated 
with the Vanlandingham-Cook Lumber Co. and 
the Vanlandingham Lumber Co., and before 
that was connected with the Frank Porter 
Lumber Co. His associates as well as his 
many friends in the local trade expressed 
keen regrets at his departure, and united in 
wishing him Godspeed. Mr. Krueger’s future 
plans, except that he expects very shortly to 
enter the lumber business at his new location, 
have not as yet been announced. 


Opens New Chicago Retail Yard 


A new retail yard, known as the Ridge Lum- 
ber Co., has just been established in Chicago 
by Frank J. Kromenaker, who for many years 
has been the manager of the North Side Lum- 
ber & Timber Co. He has acquired the former 
site at 6455 Ridge avenue of the Lakeside 
Lumber & Manufacturing Co., which several 
months ago moved to a new location at Touhy 
and Kedzie avenues. The new yard has been 
planned and equipped along thoroughly mod- 
ern lines. 


To Operate in Mexican Timber 


Duranco, Mexico, Aug. 27.—Miguel Seneco, 
of Mexico City, and associates have purchased 
a solid tract of approximately 800,000 acres of 
virgin timber in the Sierra Madres near Llano 
Grande. It is stated that the National Rail- 
way line will be extended from Llano Grande 
to the timber tract and that a large mill will 
be constructed. The Llano Grande district was 
formerly an important source of white pine 
lumber, but operations there were suspended 
during most of the protracted revolutionary 
period. 





THERE ARE 625,000 miles of fences in Illinois. 
Figuring one fence post per rod, this would 
make 200,000,000 fence posts in use in this 
State alone. 























